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►  FLASH  No.  1 

The  average  mark-up  on  the  Humming  Bird  Line 
is  39.2%.  The  prices  range  from  85c  to  $1.50. 


►  FLASH  No.  2 

The  eight  styles  cover  90%  of  a  woman's  hosiery 
requirements. 

►  FLASH  No.  3  t 

Same  day  shipments  and  free  color  exchange  privi¬ 
leges  permit  you  to  keep  a  fresh,  clean,  complete  stock 
of  Humming  Bird  Hosiery  with  a  minimum  investment. 

k  FLASH  NO.  4 

Be  convinced,  see,  feel,  measure,  and  compare 

Humming  Bird  with  others  of  comparable  prices. 
Send  for  samples  without  obligation. 

DAVENPORT  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Inc.,  Chattanooga, Tenn. 
New  York  Office  and  Salesrooms  .  •  •  385  Fifth  Avenue 
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Style  510.  3‘thrcad  ringl«st  51-gaug*  Chiffon. 
AH  >ilk  throughout.  Spociolly  high  twistod  throod 
inturos  oxtro  thoornots  and  cloornoss. 

Style  S02.  3*thread  ringlois  dull  ton*,  high 

twitt,  thoor  Chiffon  with  distinctivo  JocQuord  loco 
top  design  in  oil-silk  welt.  Double  silk  French 
heel.  Very  narrow  silk  double  sole. 

Style  100X.  Knee-length  hose.  45- gouge. 
3-threod  ringless  Chiffon  with  Lastex  elastic  top. 

Style  808.  3-thread  ringless.  All-silk.  8-inch 
elmttic  t9p,  45-gouge,  high  twist  silk.  Norrow 
French  heel.  Crodle  sole. 

Style  15X.  Service  Weight.  Guoranteed 
7-threod.  High  twist  silk-to-top  with  picot  edge. 

Style  so.  Service  Weight.  Picot  edge.  7-thread 
pure  silk  with  Ourene  welt  and  foot.  A  good  buy. 

Style  790.  4-thr.ad  ringlets  all-silk  Chiffon, 

High  twist  silk.  Picot  edge.  French  heel.  All-silk 
foot,  crodle  sole. 

Style  707.  4-thread.  Ringlets.  All-silk.  8-irtch 
elastic  i0p»  High  twist  silk.  Narrow  French  heel. 
Crodle  sole. 
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•  there’s  a  stery  of  extra  profit  in  this  saie 


The  AHerican  Lauadry  Machinery  Company  *  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


pATTERNS  and  styling  similar;  prices  exactly  the  same.  Yet  in 
two  of  those  dresses  the  colors  are  brighter  and  the  fabric  looks 
more  live.  Those  two,  of  all  on  the  rack,  have  been  Zoric  cleaned! 

ZORIC  is  a  real  profitmaker  for  retail  merchandisers.  For 
Zoric  is  the  answer  to  that  mark-down  problem  on  soiled  goods.  A 
“different”  dry  cleaning  system  that  brings  back  the  look  and  feel  of 
newness  to  shopworn  merchandise.  Zoric  is  a  compact,  all-in-one 
unit  that  completes  the  entire  cleaning  operation  in  a  single  cycle  and 
in  one  machine.  Zoric  uses  a  non-inflammable,  non-explosive  clean¬ 
ing  fluid  that  leaves  no  tell-tale  odor.  In  one  store  Zoric  reduced 
known  mark-down  losses  90% — in  another,  Zoric  saved  $8,500  its 
first  year  in  operation!  Write  —  today  —  for  the  Zoric 
figures  and  facts.  sSm 


The  small  No.  5018-^  .American 
Zoric  Unit—  compact,  closed  and 
tealed,  vapor-tight^  with  the  ap* 
pfotal  of  Underwriters  Labo* 
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Editorials 

BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


The  Future  of  NIRA 

T  the  present  time  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate  is  holding  Hearings  to  determine  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  evils  experienced  by  business  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  twenty  months  under  the  Program  of  the 
National  Recovery  Administration.  No  doubt  the 
evidence  submitted  at  these  Hearings  will  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  determining  the  future  of  the  N.R.A., 
as  well  as  the  scope  and  character  of  the  legislation 
which  will  succeed  the  present  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  upon  its  termination  on  June  16th  next. 
»  »  »  «  « 

Although  authoritative  information  from  Wash¬ 
ington  indicates  that  legislation  enabling  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  N.R.A.  will  not  be  enacted  until  near  the 
close  of  the  present  session  of  the  Congress,  never¬ 
theless  your  National  Association  is  devoting  close 
consideration  and  careful  study  to  this  important  na¬ 
tional  problem  which  involves  our  economic  recovery 
and  the  very  management  and  operating  policies  of 
our  business  institutions. 

«  »  «  «  « 

Unquestionably,  the  Program  of  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  has  resulted  in  some  econ¬ 
omic  advantages  to  business^  It  has  increased  em¬ 
ployment  to  some  extent;  wiped  out  sweat-shop  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  wages;  abolished  child  labor;  re¬ 
duced  unfair  competition;  and  thereby  increased  con¬ 
sumer  purchasing  power.  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  adoption  of  hundreds  of 
code  provisions  which  have  unduly  restricted  sound 
business  operations,  and  which  have  resulted  in  un¬ 
warranted  price  increases  of  goods,  have  created 
many  economic  evils  which  should  be  corrected. 

«  •  *  «  * 

The  important  question  facing  business  today  is 
— if  the  N.R.A.  Program  is  permitted  to  lapse  on  June 
16th  next,  due  to  the  failure  of  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  authorizing  its  continuance  in  some  modi¬ 
fied  form,  what  shall  we  get  in  its  place? 

Will  statutory  legislation — both  Federal  and 
*t*te — be  enacted,  imposing  rigid  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  trade  practices  upon  business,  and  plac¬ 
ing  their  enforcement  in  the  bands  of  governmental 
agencies,  rather  than  by  administrative  bodies  des¬ 
ignated  by  business  itself  for  its  own  self-regulation? 
Sound,  constructive  and  progressive  business  is  im¬ 
possible  under  rigid  governmental  supervision  and  a 
maximum  of  self-regulation  is  necessary. 

There  are  those  who  strongly  feel  that  such  ri¬ 
gidity,  due  to  the  continuance  of  the  present  emer¬ 
gency,  would  be  the  case. 


Accordingly,  your  Board  of  Directors  at  its 
March  meeting  went  on  record  to  the  effect  that  the 
N.R.D.C.A.  should  be  guided  in  adopting  its  position, 
or  taking  any  action  regarding  the  future  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Recovery  Act — by  the  terms  of  the 
Resolution  unanimously  adopted  at  the  Twenty- 
Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Association,  held 
in  January  last.  This  resolution  is  as  follows: 

WHEREAS,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  that  the 
interests  of  the  consumer,  employment,  in¬ 
dustry  and  trade  are  better  served  by  volun¬ 
tary  self-regulation  of  industry  and  trade 
than  by  inflexible  legislation  on  trade  prac¬ 
tices  and  employment  conditions,  and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  apparent  that  during  the 
present  emergency  some  form  of  continued 
regulation  is  essential, 

RESOLVED,  that  emergency  legislation 
providing  for  a  continuance  of  the  general 
principles  incorporated  in  Title  I  of  NIRA 
should  be  urged  upon  the  74th  Congress. 

This  Resolution  of  your  Association,  adopted  by 
its  members  in  Convention  assembled,  affords  your 
National  Association  ample  latitude  to  support  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  N.R.A.  which  have 
been  found  to  be  economically  sound  and  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Recovery;  and  to  oppose  those  principles 
and  provisions  of  the  Program  which  have  proved  to 
be  uneconomic,  unduly  expensive  and  burdensome 
to  business  and  consumers,  and  therefore  have  re¬ 
tarded  the  normal  progress  of  our  Recovery  efforts. 
«  *  »  «  « 

It  has  long  been  the  position  of  your  Association 
that  Codes  of  Fair  Competition  under  the  N.R.A. 
should  be  simplified,  and  that  their  provisions  should 
be  confined  solely  to  those  which  are  practical  and 
sound;  are  capable  of  enforcement;  and  are  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Recovery  Program.  Further¬ 
more,  Code  provisions  should  be  sufficiently  flexible 
to  meet  the  emergencies  of  operating  problems  and 
sane  business  policies.  Briefly,  they  mus't  be  practi¬ 
cal,  as  well  as  fair  and  equitable  to  consumer,  em¬ 
ployee  and  employer. 

This  will  continue  to  be  the  policy  of  your  Na¬ 
tional  Association  in  expressing  its  attitude  towards 
any  new  legislation  authorizing  a  continuance  of  the 
National  Recovery  Program  on  and  after  June  16th, 
1935. 

•  •  *  *  • 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  problem  to 
National  Recovery,  to  business  generaUy,  and  to  Re¬ 
tailing,  your  Board  of  Directors  has  authorized  the 
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appointment  of  a  special  Committee  to  represent  your 
Association  at  Washington  when  legislation  is  being 
drafted  and  being  considered  by  Congress.  The  per¬ 
sonnel  of  this  Committee,  which  shall  be  representa¬ 
tive  of  various  geographical  sections  of  the  country, 
and  of  different  types  and  volume  stores  in  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Association,  will  shortly  be  announced 
by  President  Ovens. 


In  the  meantime,  the  Retail  Code  Committee, 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Dr.  Herbert  J.  Tily,  will 
continue  to  study  the  needs  and  requirements  of  re¬ 
tailers,  so  that  these  may  receive  due  recognition  in 
the  preparation  of  new  legislation  or  regulations. 
Already  this  Committee  has  made  considerable  prog¬ 
ress,  working  through  the  local  Chapters  of  the  Store 
Management  Group,  in  determining  flexibility  so 
vital  to  the  service  character  of  Retailing. 

While  legislation  is  being  considered  by  the  Con¬ 
gress,  your  Retail  Code  Committee  will  continue  its 
study  of  the  problems  of  Retailing  so  that  your  Na¬ 
tional  Association  will  be  prepared  to  submit  to  the 
Administration  the  requirements  of  retailers,  their 
employees,  and  their  customers,  in  the  event  that  the 
National  Recovery  Administration  is  continued — in 
some  form  or  other — on  and  after  June  16th  next. 

The  present  outlook  indicates  that  it  will  be. 


In  this,  as  in  all  important  national  questions, 
your  Association  invites  the  views  and  suggestions  of 
its  members.  They  will  be  welcomed  by  those  Com¬ 
mittees  dealing  with  the  Future  of  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Recovery  Act  and  the  Code  for  Retailing. 
Every  communication  will  receive  careful  considera¬ 
tion  and  study  in  order  that  the  position  of  your 
Association  may  truly  reflect  the  needs  of  its  mem¬ 
bership. 

Let  us  have  the  benefit  of  your  experience  under 
the  N.R.A.,  and  your  views  on  its(  continuance. 

.a 

Board  Action  on  Other  Federal  Legislation 

IN  addition  to  the  foregoing  action  of  your  Board 
of  Directors  regarding  the  future  of  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  Program,  your  Board,  at  its 
March  Meeting,  considered  a  number  of  other  legis¬ 
lative  proposals  now  being  considered  by  the  Con¬ 
gress,  which  are  of  concern  to  retailers. 

For  the  information  of  members,  we  are  report¬ 
ing  briefly  the  position  which  the  Board  has  instruct¬ 
ed  the  Association  to  adopt  on  these  bills. 

****** 

The  Board  unanimously  voted  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  should  continue  its  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
30-Hour  Work  Week  Measure  sponsored  by  Senator 
Black  of  Alabama,  which  has  been  reported  out  fa¬ 
vorably  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  is  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  for  action.  The  rigid  provisions  of 
this  Bill  would  present  insurmountable  problems  of 
management,  prohibitive  pay-roll  costs,  and  would 
retard  rather  than  increase  employment. 

***** 

t 

Your  Board  voted  that  the  Association  should 
I  continue  its  support  of  measures  now  being  consid¬ 

ered  intended  to  repeal  Section  55-B  of  the  Revenue 

i 


Act  of  1934,  which  provides  that  aU  Federal  Income 
Tax  Returns  shall  be  subject  to  public  scrutiny. 

Your  Board  also  expressed  its  opposition  to  that 
section  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1934  which  provides 
that  the  names  of  corporation  employees  and  the 
amount  of  their  annual  compensation,  if  in  excess 
of  $15,000,  should  be  reported  annuaUy  to  Congress, 
and  that  this  information  be  made  public. 

The  action  of  your  Association  on  both  of  these 
provisions  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1934  is  based  upon 
the  abuses  which  are  bound  to  follow  publicity  of 
income  tax  returns  and  salaries,  as  well  as  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  private  rights  of  individuals. 

«  «  «  «  « 


Your  Board  voted  that  the  Association  should 
re-affirm  its  position  in  regard  to  Design  Copyright 
Legislation  in  taking  any  action  on  H.R.  5859,  which 
provides  copyright  protection  through  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  designs.  Your  Association  has  always  been 
sympathetic  with  affording  such  protection  to  the 
creators  of  truly  original  designs,  but  it  is  opposed  to 
any  measure  intended  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
which  imposes  undue  burdens  upon  the  retailer  or 
the  consumer,  or  will  create  unjustified  monopolies 
of  production  and  distribution. 


Your  Board  expressed  its  opposition  to  S.1853, 
which  would  prevent  charging  off  depreciation  of 
buildings,  furniture,  fixtures  or  equipment  at  more 
than  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  annually. 


Opposition  was  expressed  to  H.  R.  5735,  which 
provides  for  the  labeling,  marking  and  tagging  of  all 
boots  and  shoes  to  show  the  seven  principal  com¬ 
ponent  materials  in  shoes.  While  your  Board  is 
sympathetic  with  any  plan  intended  to  supply  mer¬ 
chandise  information  to  the  purchaser,  nevertheless 
it  felt  that  this  Law  would  unduly  raise  prices  of 
footwear  to  the  ultimate  consumer  at  this  time,  and 
that  there  exists  no  real  need  for  such  a  Federal 
Statute. 

***** 

Opposition  was  expressed  to  S.  1958,  sponsored 
by  Senator  Wagner  of  New  York,  which  proposes  a 
permanent  statute  in  substitution  of  present  emer¬ 
gency  legislation  to  govern  collective  bargaining  be¬ 
tween  employers  and  employees.  Objectionable  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  bill  include: — over-emphasizes  the  right 
of  majority  to  dictate  to  minor  groups  of  employees; 
may  require  employees  to  join  unions  against  their 
individual  wishes;  places  undue  restraint  upon  em¬ 
ployers  without  restraining  employees  or  labor  rep¬ 
resentatives  against  similar  action;  may  unduly  re¬ 
strict  company  unions,  and  delegates  to  a  new  Nation¬ 
al  Labor  Relations  Board,  to  be  permanent  in  char¬ 
acter,  judicial  authority  which  might  easily  become 
subject  to  grave  abuses. 

In  effect  it  provides  for  further  unreasonable 
regimentation  of  business  and  also  represents  an  un¬ 
warranted  encroachment  upon  individual  rights. 

***** 

Your  Association  was  instructed  to  oppose  H.R. 
5855  and  S.  1807,  both  being  Administration  Bills 
proposing  amendments  to  the  present  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  which,  if  passed,  would  enable  the 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  license  retailers  and 
others  selling  agricultural  commodities  or  products 
tlcemed  to  be  in  competition  with  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  These  amendments  would  permit  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  to  compel  the  keeping  of  books 
and  records  in  accordance  with  certain  prescribed 
methods,  and  would  make  mandatory  the  furnishing 
of  designated  information  when  called  for  hy  the 
Government.  These  amendments  would  also  make 
legal  the  payment  of  certain  salaries,  the  elimination 
of  dividends,  and  other  dangerous  practices  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  oppo¬ 
sition  of  your  Association  to  this  Measure  is  based 
upon  our  belief  that  it  imposes  unwise  and  unwar¬ 
ranted  governmental  restrictions  on  private  business. 

«  *  «  «  * 

Your  Board  of  Directors  voted  unanimously  that 
the  Association  should  oppose  those  provisions  of 
the  Eastman  Truck  Regulations  Bill,  H.R.  5262, 
which  it  deemed  to  be  inimical  to  the  rights  of  re¬ 
tailers. 

*  «  *  •  « 

Your  National  Association  will  be  guided  by  the 
Action  of  its  Board  of  Directors  in  formulating  its 
position  and  in  making  its  views  known  on  these  sev¬ 
eral  Measures  now  pending  before  the  Congress.  We 
believe  that  these  actions  of  your  Board  are  sound 
and  reasonable;  are  for  the  protection  of  your  rights; 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 

Members  throughout  the  country  are  encouraged 
to  express  their  views  on  any  of  these  legislative  pro¬ 
posals  to  their  respective  Senators  and  Congressmen. 
By  doing  so,  they  will  be  effectively  supporting  the 
efforts  of  their  National  Association. 

State  Price  Fixing  Legislation 

Proposed  legislation  is  now  pending  in  some 
state  legislatures,  intended  to  give  manufacturers 
of  trade  marked  goods  the  right  to  dictate  the  retail 
prices  of  their  products.  These  state  price  fixing 
measures  are  applicable  only  to  intra-state  com¬ 
merce. 

Such  a  measure  has  recently  been  enacted  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey;  and  similar  bills  are  now  being 
considered  by  the  Legislatures  of  Maine,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con¬ 
necticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

In  California,  where  a  state  price  fixing  act  was 
passed  four  years  ago,  we  are  informed  that  its  pro¬ 
visions  have  been  practically  inoperative,  and  that 
the  question  of  its  constitutionality  is  now  pending 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State. 

»  «  »  «  * 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Congress  has  refused 
to  enact  federal  legislation  of  this  character  because 
of  the  economic  evils  which  it  would  create  in  our 
distributive  system,  resulting  in  unwarranted  price 
increases  of  goods  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  state  legislatures 
would  enact  such  measures  when  Congress  has  con¬ 
sistently  refused  to  do  so  in  the  public  interest. 

It  is  even  more  difficult  to  understand  why  state 
legislatures  would  seriously  consider  such  measures 
at  this  time,  since  the  evils  of  price  fixing  policies 


and  practices  imder  the  National  Recovery  Adminis¬ 
tration  are  so  generally  known,  and  have  met  with 
the  condemnation  of  sound-thinking  business  lead¬ 
ers,  economists,  governmental  authorities,  and  even 
the  President  himself. 

•  *  •  •  * 

It  is  obvious  that  the  enforcement  of  any  state 
price  fixing  act  will  seriously  handicap  intrg-state 
industry  and  commerce.  For  it  would  place  the  re¬ 
tailers  of  such  a  state  on  a  serious  disadvantageous 
and  discriminatory  competitive  basis  with  retailers 
of  adjacent  states;  Moreover,  it  is  reasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  retailers,  rather  than  subject  themselves 
to  state  interference  in  the  merchandising  and  sale 
of  goods,  will  purchase  such  goods  from  manufac¬ 
turers  outside  of  their  state,  with  the  result  that 
home  state  manufacturers  would  naturally  suffer. 

Inasmuch  as  these  bills  are  only  permissive  in 
character  and  do  not  make  it  obligatory  for  the 
manufacturer  to  enter  into  price-fixing  agreements 
with  their  retail  distributors,  we  venture  to  predict 
that  their  enactment  would  simply  mean  another 
ineffective  law  on  state  statute  books  which  will  not 
be  invoked  or  enforced. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Remember,  whether  price  fixing  legislation  be 
national  in  character  or  confined  to  the  states — ^it 
will  foster  monopoUes  among  certain  manufacturers; 
it  will  make  the  retailer  a  selling  agent  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer  rather  than  the  purchasing  agent  for  the 
consumer;  it  will  prevent  adjustments  in  retail  prices 
which  may  be  justified  by  ever-changing  economic 
conditions;  it  will  prevent  passing  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  savings  due  to  differences  in  retail  operating 
costs;  and  as  it  will  raise  prices,  without  economic 
justification  to  the  American  People,  it  is  contrary 
to  the  public  interest. 

*  •  •  •  • 

Proponents  of  price  fixing  legislation  have  long 
eontended  that  it  is  the  only  panacea  for  predatory 
retail  price  cutting.  This  contention  has  been  re¬ 
moved  by  the  Loss  Limitation  Provision  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Retail  Code,  which  makes  price  fixing  of  this 
character  a  Code  violation,  and  has  reduced  it  to 
a  minimum  throughout  the  country. 

^  •  •  •  •  • 

Not  only  has  price  fixing  legislation  been  vigor¬ 
ously  opposed  by  thinking  retailers,  but  it  has  al¬ 
ways  met  with  vigorous  opposition  by  Labor,  Con¬ 
sumer  and  Agricultural  interests.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  sponsored  solely  by  a  minority  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  trade  marked  goods  who  are  interested  more 
in  safeguarding  their  unwarranted  large  profits, 
rather  than  in  sound  economic  principles  of  distri¬ 
bution,  tbe  protection  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  consumer,  or  recovery. 

•  «  «  •  • 

We  urge  members  to  lose  no  time  in  finding 
out  if  such  a  measure  is  now  pending  before  their 
state  legislatures.  If  so,  they  should  express  their 
opposition  to  its  enactment  and  seek  the  cooperation 
of  other  interested  groups  in  doing  likewise. 

Your  National  Association  is  ready  to  supply 
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members  with  advice,  council  and  information  which 
can  be  used  effectively  in  combatting  price  fixing 
legislation. 

Call'  upon  us,  if  you  need  help. 

Supreme  Court  Rules  Graduated  Sales  Taxes 
Invalid 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  by  a 
6  to  3  decision,  has  declared  the  Kentucky  Gradu¬ 
ated  Sales  Tax  to  be  invalid. 

This  tax,  enacted  in  March,  1930,  was  repealed 
in  July,  1934,  at  which  time  it  was  replaced  by  a 
general  retail  sales  tax  and  a  chain  store  tax. 

Under  the  former  Graduated  Sales  Tax,  retailers 
were  taxed  1/20  of  1  per  cent  on  the  first  $400,000 
of  gross  sales,  with  the  tax  graduated  upward  for 
each  $100,000  of  volume,  until  it  reached  the  rate 
of  1  per  cent  on  sales  of  $1,000,000  and  over. 

•  •  •  •  « 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  terminates 
a  long  drawn-out  program  of  litigation  waged  by 
a  group  of  Kentucky  retailers  in  order  to  test  the 
legality  of  this  form  of  sales  taxation.  Their  efforts 
at  first  appeared  to  be  unsuccessful  when  a  federal 
court  in  Kentucky  upheld  the  constitutionality  of 
the  tax.  Rather  than  pay  what  they  regarded  to  be 
an  unjust  levy  on  their  businesses,  these  merchants 
posted  a  bond  for  the  sum  of  $1,200,000  in  lieu  of 
the  actual  tax  payments,  and  appealed  the  case  to 
the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Justice  Roberts  in  handing  down  the  ma¬ 
jority  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  Bench  declared 
the  Act  to  be  arbitrary,  flimsy,  of  unequal  burden, 
and  therefore  invalid. 

***** 

The  merchants  of  Kentucky  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  outcome  of  their  efforts.  A  graduated 
sales  tax,  based  upon  volume  rather  than  upon 
ability  to  pay,  is  an  uneconomic  and  dangerous  form 
of  taxation. 

In  view  of  this  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
we  are  convinced  that  retailers  have  heard  the  end  of 
graduated  sales  taxes  based  upon  their  gross  volume. 

The  Repeal  of  Income  Tax  Publicity 

TN  keeping  with  the  recommendation  made  by 
Carlos  B.  Clark,  Chairman  of  your  Federal  Tax¬ 
ation  Committee,  at  our  recent  Convention — we 
urged  members,  through  the  editorial  columns  of 
the  February  Isssue  of  The  Bulletin,  to  support  the 
measure  which  had  just  been  introduced  in  the  Con¬ 
gress,  intended  to  repeal  Section  55-B  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1934,  providing  for  publicity  of  federal  in¬ 
come  tax  returns. 

At  that  time  we  enumerated  our  reasons  for 
doing  so,  and  we  pointed  out  that  even  one  year  of 
trial  may  be  too  expensive  a  price  to  pay  for  such 
a  dangerous  experiment,  since  every  income  tax 
payer  of  the  nation  was  the  potential  victim  of  its 
dangers. 

»  «  «  «  « 

Congress  deserves  the  commendation  of  every 
law-abiding  citizen  for  the  prompt  action  which  it 


has  taken  on  those  measures  which  seek,  through 
the  repeal  of  this  Section  of  the  Revenue  Act,  to 
avert  a  threatened  national  evil  and  thereby  pro¬ 
tect  its  taxpayers  from  the  designs  of  malefactors 
and  the  prying  eyes  of  the  idle  curious. 

***** 

The  House  has  already  passed,  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority,  a  measure  to  repeal  the  so-called  “pink  slip” 
provision  of  our  present  Revenue  Act.  As  this  edi¬ 
torial  is  being  written,  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate  has  reported  out  favorably  a  companion 
bill — which,  it  is  predicted,  will  meet  with  favorable 
action  on  the  floor. 

At  this  time,  it  looks  as  though  the  protests 
of  an  outraged  citizenry  have  been  heeded  by  the 
Congress,  and  that  publicity  of  federal  income  tax 
returns  will  not  be  sanctioned  by  law.  The  prompt¬ 
ness  with  which  Congress  has  acted  on  these  meas¬ 
ures  indicates  that  a  majority  of  its  members  still 
believe  that  individuals  have  certain  private  rights 
which  must  he  protected  against  the  intrusion  of 
demagogues  and  the  wiles  of  unscrupulous  law¬ 
breakers. 

Wholesale  Differential 
Economically  Unsound 

At  the  Public  Hearing  held  in  mid-March  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Distribution  Differentials, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Recovery  Admin¬ 
istration,  your  Association  again  opposed  the  so- 
called  Price  Differential  Provision  of  the  Wholesale 
Code. 

In  answer  to  the  contentions  of  its  proponents, 
we  pointed  out  that  this  Provision  will  not  benefit 
merchants  of  smaller  volume;  will  create  a  sharp 
division  among  manufacturers — selling  exclusively 
either  to  retailers  or  wholesalers;  will  handicap  me¬ 
dium-sized  retailers  in  meeting  the  competition  of 
chain  stores  and  other  types  of  distributors;  and 
finaUy,  will  increase  the  cost  of  merchandise  to  the 
consumer. 

The  opposition  to  this  Provision  expressed  by 
representatives  of  the  Consumers'  Advisory  Board  of 
the  National  Recovery  Administration,  is  ample  evi¬ 
dence,  we  believe,  that  it  is  against  the  Public  in¬ 
terest. 

Since  style  and  fashion  merchandise  is  distrib¬ 
uted  chiefly  directly  from  the  manufacturer  to  the 
retailer,  trade-marked  and  branded  goods  sold 
through  wholesalers  and  jobbers  would  be  most 
affected  by  this  Provision.  It  is  obvious  that  if  manu¬ 
facturers  of  such  goods  must  sell  their  products  to 
wholesalers  and  jobbers  at  a  price  differential  lower 
than  they  can  sell  directly  to  retailers,  that  this  Pro¬ 
vision  will  result  in  an  extreme  form  of  price  control, 
which  has  been  vigorously  condemned  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  as  one  of  the  grave  economic  errors  of 
the  National  Recovery  Program. 

***** 

Up  to  the  time  of  going  to  Press,  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Board  has  made  no  public  state¬ 
ment  regarding  its  position  on  wholesale  price  differ¬ 
entials  as  the  result  of  the  testimony  and  evidence 
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submitted  at  this  Public  Hearing.  Your  Association, 
however,  will  continue  its  opposition  to  the  estab* 
lishiiiemt  of  such  differentials  by  various  divisions  of 
the  wholesale  trade,  because  we  believe  that  they 
are  economically  unsound  and  contrary  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  National  Recovery  Program. 

The  Problem  of  Prison-Made  Goods 
Is  Far  from  Solved 

WE  had  hoped  that  the  Compact  for  Prison 
Labor,  approved  by  the  National  Recovery  Ad- 
iiiiiiistration,  would  correct  unfair  competitive  abuses 
which  prison-made  goods  present  to  private  indus¬ 
tries  and  the  employment  of  free  labor. 

Evidently  this  problem  is  far  from  solved.  The 
products  of  our  penal  institutions  are  still  being  sold 
in  open  markets  under  conditions  and  at  prices  with 
which  private  industry  cannot  compete. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Our  prisons  are  corrective  institutions  for  the 
protection  of  society.  It  should  be  their  primary 
purpose  to  return  to  the  outside  world  men  who  are 
competent  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood,  due  to  the 
training  and  work  opportunities  provided  for  their 
inmates. 

We  believe  that  prisoners  should  be  employed 
in  useful  pursuits,  not  only  for  their  own  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  but  as  an  offset  to  the  deteriorating  influence  of 
confinement. 

But  we  do  not  believe  that  the  products  of 
prison  labor  should  be  sold  in  open  markets  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  output  of  private  industry.  The 
unfair  competition  resulting  from  this  practice  low¬ 
ers  wages  of  private  industry;  creates  unemployment; 
decreases  purchasing  power,  and  undermines  the 
economic  stability  of  the  industries  affected. 

We  contend  that  the  products  of  prison  labor 
should  find  their  market  in  supplying  the  needs  of 
tax  supported  public  institutions  and  agencies  of  the 
state  and  its  political  .sub-divisions.  Prison-made 
goods  should  be  sufficiently  diversified  to  supply  the 
normal  needs  of  our  public  institutions  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  competition  with  outside  industries. 

There  should  even  be  developed  a  system  of 
trading  between  states  in  prison-made  products,  so 
that  if  one  state  is  better  equipped  to  produce  shoes, 
it  can  readily  find  a  market  for  shoes  in  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  other  states;  while  the  states  equipped  to 
turn  out  furniture,  work  clothing,  or  any  of  the  many 
lines  produced  in  prisons,  can  find  markets  for  their 
goods  by  supplying  the  needs  of  public  institutions 
throughout  the  country. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  problem  of  prison  labor 
can  be  solved  to  the  satisfaction  of  private  industry 
and  to  meet  the  needs  of  society.  To  do  so,  however, 
will  require  intelligent  planning  and  careful  coor¬ 
dination  of  effort. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  to  work  closely  with 
the  National  Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor 
that  is  trying  to  accomplish  this  objective.  The  efforts 
of  that  organization  are  indeed  laudatory  and  deserve 
the  support  of  all  retailers  interested  in  removing 
prison  goods  from  open  markets  and  confining  their 
use  to  state  supported  institutions. 


These  Facts  Should  Inspire  Confidence 
in  the  Future 

HEN  worried  and  perplexed  about  the  future 
security  and  welfare  of  our  nation — and  who  is 
there  who  does  not  have  moments  of  grave  doubts 
and  fears  during  these  trying  times? — it  might  be 
well  to  ponder  carefully  upon  some  current  facts 
which  indicate  that  even  our  present  sub-normal 
purchasing  power  cannot  be  matched  by  the  people 
of  any  other  nation. 

Mark  Graves,  New  York  State  Commissioner  of 
Taxation  and  Finance,  said  recently  in  a  public  ad* 
«lre88 — 

“Is  it  reasonable  to  even  suppose  that  a 
country  can  go  permanently  broke  which: — 

“has  a  stock  of  more  than  $4,000,000,000 
in  gold — the  largest  supply  any  country 
ever  possessed; 

“has  more  currency  in  circulation  than 
during  the  boom  period; 

“absorbed  $16,500,000,000  of  new  life  in¬ 
surance  in  1933; 

“has  a  population  with  an  income  of  near¬ 
ly  $1,000,000,000  per  week; 

“has  a  per  capita  income  greater  than  any 
other  country; 

“has  six  or  seven  persons  gainfully  em¬ 
ployed  for  every  person  who  is  out  of  em¬ 
ployment; 

“owns  25,800,000  automobiles  —  three 
times  the  number  owned  by  the  rest  of 
the  world; 

“possesses  19,500,000  telephones — more 
than  those  installed  in  aU  the  rest  of  the 
globe ; 

“sends  75,000,000  people  to  the  movies 
weekly ; 

“consumes  1,250,000  pounds  of  candy 
yearly; 

“drinks  1,271,000,000  gallons  of  alcoholic 
beverages  per  year; 

“spends  $50,220,000  on  chewing  gum 
every  twelve  months; 

“uses  cosmetics  worth  (or  valued  at) 
$156,015,000  per  year;  and 
“smokes  annually  117,000,000,000  cigar¬ 
ettes,  which  with  other  tobacco  products 
cost  $1,154,000,000.” 

Surely  these  figures  should  be  a  source  of  assur¬ 
ance  to  even  the  most  skeptical  that  our  nation  wiU 
eventually  attain  a  position  of  economic  security. 

With  millions  of  our  people  unemployed,  and 
with  more  millions  looking  to  Public  Relief  for 
their  very  subsistence,  yet  we  use  and  consume  more 
luxuries  and  semi-luxuries  of  life  than  other  nations 
enjoy  even  under  normal  economic  conditions. 

When  things  look  bad;  when  you  are  inclined 
to  question  the  future  of  the  good  old  U.  S.  A. — just 
remember  that  even  under  precent  strained  econ¬ 
omic  circumstances,  we  could  be  a  great  deal  worse 
off  than  we  really  are. 

Any  nation  which  can  boast  of  the  foregoing 
facts  while  emerging  from  the  throes  of  a  major 
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depression  has  a  bright  future  ahead  of  it  with  the 
return  to  normal  times. 

Try  It — It  Will  Work  Wonders 

There  are  four  fundamental  principles  essential 
for  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient,  contented  per¬ 
sonnel  organisation  in  any  business. 

Briefly,  they  are — hire  the  right  people;  train 
them  for  their  jobs;  compensate  them  fairly;  and 
give  them  a  square  deal. 

Apropos  of  this  last  requirement,  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  our  fellow-workers  and  employees  are 
human  beings — possessing  the  hopes,  ambitions  and 
emotions  of  normal  men  and  women.  They  are  quick 
to  respond  to  the  “Golden  Rule”  policy  of  manage¬ 
ment;  and  they  are  equally  quick  to  chafe  under  a 
policy  which  overlooks  their  human  characteristics 
and  does  not  give  them  a  square  deal. 


We  have  recently  come  acfoss  a  little  poem  en¬ 
titled  “If  I  Were  Boss”,  by  Alex  Boag,  which  ex¬ 
presses  so  well  the  need  for  recognizing  the  human 
element  and  characteristics  of  our  workers,  that  we 
are  reproducing  it  in  these  editorial  columns. 

It  follows: — 

“If  I  were  boss  I  would  like  to  say: 

‘You  did  a  good  job  yesterday.’ 
rd  look  for  a  man  or  a  girl  or  boy 
Whose  heart  would  leap  with  a  thrill  of  joy 
At  a  word  of  praise,  and  I’d  pass  it  out 
Where  the  crowd  would  hear  as  I  walked 
about. 

“If  I  were  boss  I  would  like  to  find 
The  fellow  whose  work  is  the  proper  kind; 
And  whenever  to  me  a  good  thing  came 
I’d  ask  to  be  told  the  worker’s  name. 

And  I’d  go  to  him,  and  I’d  pat  his  back. 

And  I'd  say,  ‘That  was  just  wonderful,  Jack.’ 

“Now  a  bit  of  praise  isn’t  much  to  give. 

But  it’s  dear  to  the  hearts  of  aU  who  live; 
And  there’s  never  a  man  on  this  good  old  earth 
But  is  glad  to  be  told  he’s  been  of  worth; 

And  a  kindly  word,  when  the  work  is  fair. 

Is  welcome  and  wanted  everywhere. 

“If  I  were  boss  I  am  sure  I  would 
Say  a  kindly  word  whenever  I  could. 

For  a  man  who  has  given  his  best  by  day 
^  ants  a  little  more  than  his  weekly  pay. 

He  likes  to  know,  with  the  setting  sun. 

That  his  boss  is  pleased  with  the  work  he's 
done.” 


The  human  element  in  business  was  perhaps 
never  more  important  than  it  is  today.  Employers 
and  their  executives  must  know  their  people  and 
live  more  closely  with  them.  They  must  be  sym¬ 
pathetic  with  their  problems;  and  while  managing 
the  affairs  of  business  firmly  and  efficiently,  they 
must  not  hesitate  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due. 

Monetary  reward  is  not  the  sole  inrantive  which 
keeps  a  working  force  happy  and  contented.  A  word 
of  praise;  a  pat  on  the  back;  a  keener  understand¬ 
ing  of  their  human  traits  will  go  a  long  way. 

We  do  not  mean  that  employees  should  he  molly¬ 
coddled  or  pampered — just  treat  them  like  men  and 
women. 

Try  it  out;  it  will  work  wonders  in  any  organi¬ 
zation. 


Please  Cooperate 

The  Annual  Surveys  on  Operating  Expenses  are 
now  under  way.  As  has  been  the  custom  since 
1921,  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Harvard 
University  is  conducting  its  Annual  Study — spon¬ 
sored  and  financed  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association — on  Operating  Results  of  Department 
and  Specialty  stores  in  1934. 


The  Controllers’  Congress  of  your  National 
Association  is  also  conducting  its  Annual  Survey  on 
Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results 
for  the  same  period  of  time.  This  latter  study  will 
be  supplemented  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  with 
a  report  on  the  monthly  variation  of  sales.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  new  feature  of  this  Annual  Survey 
will  be  of  value  to  members  in,  planning  sales,  stocks, 
and  budgeting  expenses.  In  fact,  it  will  serve  as  a 
most  useful  operating  guide  in  many  ways. 


These  two  annual  statistical  studies  have  for 
years  been  regarded  as  among  the  most  important 
research  projects  in  the  retail  field.  If  you  have  not 
done  so  already,  we  urge  you  to  cooperate  by  sup¬ 
plying  your  figures  to  the  agencies  conducting  these 
studies.  Their  worth  and  value  will  depend  directly 
upon  the  degree  of  cooperation  afforded  by  mem¬ 
bers  in  contributing  their  experiences  to  these  annual 
common  funds  of  statistical  data  on  retail  operations. 

Remember — your  figures  will  be  regarded  as 
strictly  confidential  and  the  identity  of  any  contri¬ 
butor  will  be  disclosed  to  no  one  under  any  circum¬ 
stances. 
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Wanted;  Some  Business  Courage 


WITH  this  challenge  to  the  pioneering  spirit  and 
aggressiveness  of  the  retail  advertising  man,  deliv¬ 
ered  by  Kenneth  Collins  in  the  course  of  a  recent 
address  before  the  Washington  Advertising  Club,  The 
Bulletin  begins  a  series  of  articles  by  leading  retail 
publicity  executives.  In  the  next  issue  Andrew  Con¬ 
nolly,  Joseph  Home  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  will  discuss 
publicity  from  the  viewpoint  of  wasteful  expenditure. 


The  real  problem  in  retailing 
and  in  advertising  isn’t  N.R.A., 
but  just  plain  old-fashioned 
mental  hookworm.  The  driving 
force  in  retail  business  is  advertis¬ 
ing — that  is,  advertising  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  sales  promotion. 
In  1926,  7,  8,  or  9,  we  all  lielieved 
that  publicity,  enthusiastically  con¬ 
ceived  and  properly  placed,  could 
move  mountains,  by  the  power  of 
paid  advertising  could  almost  create 
products  out  of  thin  air.  We  could 
find  new  markets.  We  could  put 
new  life  into  old  institutions. 

Then  we  lost  our  nerve.  Those 
of  us  in  advertising  lost  faith  in 
our  own  craft.  When  the  belittlers 
and  the  muckraking  debunkers  at¬ 
tacked  us  several  years  ago  we 
raised  no  significant  voice  in  pro¬ 
test.  We  just  stood  and  took  it.  We 
let  the  merchants  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  who  believed  that  inertia  was 
the  only  out.  that  doing  nothing 
was  better  than  doing  something, 
curtail  all  advertising  expenditures, 
and  all  creative  advertising  effort. 
So  it  is  with  advertising  that  I  am 
most  annoyed  today. 

I  have  said  the  major  need  of 
business  in  this  year  of  1935  is 
nerve.  I  have  blamed  the  branch  of 
business  I  am  in,  retailing,  for  a 
too  easy  surrender  to  slothful  con¬ 
demnation  of  N.R.A.  But  first  and 
last.  I  am  an  advertising  man,  and 
as  an  advertising  man,  the  present 
inertia  of  my  trade  is  as  irritating 
as  an  hour  in  the  dentist’s  chair. 
For  who,  if  not  the  advertising 
man.  the  real  pioneer  and  advance 
scout  of  modern  business,  is  to  give 
business  back  its  go-getting  spirit, 
its  aggressiveness? 


BY  KENNETH  COLLINS 
Assistant  to  the  President, 
Gitnbel  Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York 


Yet  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
advertising  man?  If  you  want  to 
know  my  candid  opinion,  he  knows 
too  many  rules  and  regulations 
why  things  can’t  be  done.  His  list 
of  don’ts  would  make  the  Contract 
Bridge  Blue  Book  look  like  a  direct- 
mail  insert.  He’s  more  cluttered  up 
with  inhibitions  than  a  Vermont 
spinster. 

Let’s  look  at  some  of  those  ad¬ 
vertising  men  and  their  attitudes 
towards  their  work.  It’s  wrong  to 
l)e  funny  about  this  product  be¬ 
cause  the  client  doesn’t  want  you 
to  lie  funny  about  it  or  because  it’s 
a  very  serious  thing;  it’s  wTong  to 
tr>’  doubling  your  newspaper  space 
and  eliminating  your  magazine 
space  for  this  particular  client  be¬ 
cause  it  never  has  been  done.  They 
don’t  dare  use  direct-mail  because 
jieople  move  around  and  it’s  too 
much  bother  to  check  up  on  their 
changes  of  address;  they  don’t  dare 
use  billboards  because  a  lot  of  silly 
women’s  clubs  have  passed  resolu¬ 
tions  faintly  disapproving ;  they 
don’t  dare  hang  signs  across  the 
street  because  one  fell  once  in 


Peoria  or  Pewaukee  and  because 
the  merchants  think  it’s  undignified ; 
they  don’t  dare  put  signs  all  over 
the  street  floor  b^use  street  floors 
are  too  pretty  and  signs  might  de¬ 
tract  from  the  beauty  of  the  fix¬ 
tures. 

Do  you  think  that’s  a  list?  I  have 
only  started.  We  daren’t  be  pro¬ 
vocative  or  challenging  because  we 
might  involve  ourselves  in  contro¬ 
versies  ;  we  daren’t  experiment  with 
jihotography  because  we  tried  it 
once  and  someone  made  a  mess  of 
the  half-tones;  we  daren’t  stop  us¬ 
ing  photography  because  we  once 
used  line  drawing  and  a  maiden 
cousin  of  a  Director  objected;  we 
mustn’t  change  the  container  of 
products  because  they  are  sacred 
cows  and  have  the  picture  of  the 
founder  with  a  mess  of  laurel  over 
his  left  ear. 

But  this  recital  of  inhibitions  is 
getting  tiresome.  I  could  go  on  for 
days.  Advertising  has  become  a 
business  of  doubts.  We  know  so 
many  good  reasons  why  we  can’t 
experiment  and  change  and  invent 
and  create  that  we  are  plodding 
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along  bowed  down  like  a  chain  gang, 
morbidly  mushing  down  the  same 
narrow  and  unprofitable  center  of 
the  same  old  rut.  Believe  it  or  not,  I 
can  name  only  one  daring  advertis¬ 
ing  move  in  the  whole  field  of  re¬ 
tailing  this  past  year.  Just  one 
single,  interesting,  exciting  experi¬ 
ment  !  I  know  of  only  tw’o  or  three 
really  outstanding  sales  producing 
national  advertising  campaigns.  In 
1927,  8,  or  9.  these  grew  on  every 
bush.  Now  they  die  on  the  vine. 

.\h,  yes !  We  must  play  safe  until 
things  get  a  little  more  settled  down 
in  Washington.  We  must  curtail 
expenses,  we  must  watch  every 
nickel,  we  must  take  no  chances. 

Danger  of  Inertia 

Is  President  Roosevelt  playing 
completely  safe?  Has  every  major 
move  of  the  Administration  b^n 
one  that  could  be  thoroughly  en¬ 
dorsed  by  every  ultra-conservative 
economist-banker  in  the  country  ? 
How  long  dare  we  play  absolutely 
safe  in  business? — especially  as 
Government  relaxes  its  control  of 
business?  Do  we  dare  let  the  fel¬ 
lows  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence 
possess  all  the  initiative? 

Is  Huey  Long  playing  safe?  Is 
Father  Coughlin?  Are  any  of  those 
who  want  to  smash  into  eternal 
smithereens  any  intelligent  chance 
business  has  to  recover,  playing 
safe?  They  are  not!  Are  the  fiat 
money  lads,  the  silver-lining  boys, 
the  rag  tail  and  bobtail  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  theorists,  playing  safe?  They 
are  not! 

A  few  years  ago  the  business 
man  of  this  country  was  talking 
about  himself  the  way  Emperor 
Jones  once  talked  about  himself  in 
O’Neill’s  play.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Olympic  throng,  a  sort  of 
godhead  of  wisdwi,  a  20th  century 
deity.  He  knew  he  was  good  and 
said  so.  Perhaps  he  was  unbearable 
then.  Frankly,  I  liked  him  better 
than  I  do  now  when  he  sits  sadly 
doing  nothing,  a  sort  of  economic 
Jeeter  Lester. 

All  of  us  in  business,  advertis¬ 
ing  men,  merchants,  manufactur¬ 
ers,  are  guilty  of  the  same  heresy 
to  our  own  traditions.  We  are 
playing  in  the  game  so  safely,  so 
defensively,  that  we  are  doing  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  to  help  in  the  great 
work  of  business  recovery. 

N.R.A.  hasn’t  tied  our  hands,  we 
liave  tied  our  own.  Wrapped  them 
up  snugly  in  the  mittens  of  inertia. 
We  are  afraid  to  speak  out  a  good 


Kenneth  Collins 


ringing  “Yes,  let’s  try  it’’  to  any¬ 
thing  different  or  novel  or  unusual 
pr  experimental. 

We  just  wouldn't  dare  have  any¬ 
one  criticize  us,  and  that's  where 
we  are  cowards.  What  if  we  do 
make  seme  mistakes  while  we  are 
trying  out  new  ideas?  I’ve  seen 
Babe  Ruth  take  a  terrific  swipe  at 
a  high  curve  and  miss  it  by  a  foot, 
and  I’ve  seen  him  connect  with  the 
next  one  so  hard  the  small  boys 
in  the  next  sand  lot  had  trouble 
finding  the  ball.  The  best  he  ever 
lotted  was  about  .280,  but  it  made 
him  the  greatest  ball  player  of  all 
time. 

This  is  the  moment  when  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  with  vision  and  imagina¬ 
tion  is  going  to  go  places  if  he  will 
only  get  moving.  This  is  the  time  an 
advertising  man  with  nerve  can  hit 
the  high  spots  quickly  if  he  will 
only  get  going.  For,  frankly,  he 
has  practically  no  competition  today. 

Causes  of  Timidity 

I  would  like  to  make  one  remark 
in  passing  alx)ut  one  of  the  reasons 
as  I  see  it,  for  this  lack  of  courage 
and  initiative.  I  think  it  can  be 
traced  in  many  instances  to  the 
average  lack  of  e.xecutive  ability  on 
the  part  of  many  major  officials  in 
business  concerns.  .\n  executive  is 
a  man  who  can  direct  others,  but 
most  executives  I  have  known  in 
the  past  few  years  have  ceased  di¬ 
recting  and  have  only  been  com¬ 
plaining,  criticizing  and  fault-find¬ 
ing.  The  first  thing  the  average 


man  does  today  when  he  gets  a  new 
job  with  responsibility  is  to  fire  the 
majority  of  minor  executives  who 
come  under  him.  That  man  usually 
proves  to  be  a  failure  as  a  leader. 

.\  leader  leads.  He  doesn’t  go  out 
and  get  rid  of  his  army  or  his  foot¬ 
ball  team  or  his  sales  organization 
and  promptly  look  for  another 
which  will  lead  itself.  He  knows 
that  most  people  have  sets  of  faults 
and  that  when  you  fire  them  to  get 
rid  of  those  faults  you  find  your¬ 
self  rehiring  another  set  of  people 
with  another  set  of  faults  which 
may  be  worse  than  the  ones  you  got 
rid  of. 

But  I  know  few  men  who  seri¬ 
ously  consider  this.  They  think 
that  by  “raising  hell’’  as  they  put 
it  they  are  showing  some  sort  of 
Napoleonic  virtue.  Actually  they 
are  creating  the  timidity,  the  lack 
of  aggressiveness  that  exists  in  their 
own  organization.  A  man  who  is 
dependent  upon  a  small  salary  for 
his  own  livelihood  and  the  support 
of  his  family  can  soon  have  his 
own  resourcefulness  destroyed  by  a 
man  who  threatens  him  directly  or 
by  inference  with  discharge  for 
making  mistakes  out  of  over-zeal- 
ousness  to  do  his  job  well. 

It’s  not  very  difficult  for  an  exe¬ 
cutive  to  change  his  own  frame  of 
mind  in  this  respect.  All  he  need 
do  is  to  say  “yes”  more  often  than 
“no”,  to  acquiesce  to  reasonable  ex- 
Ijeriments,  to  pat  a  man  on  the  back 
even  if  he  has  made  a  mistake,  pro¬ 
vided  the  mistake  has  not  been  the 
result  of  stupidity  but  the  result  of 
over-enthusiasm. 


Courage  Will  Bring  Results 

I  ask  you  to  consider  if  many  of 
the  things  I  have  l>een  saying  are 
not  true,  if  we  are  not  blaming 
someone  else  for  faults  that  are 
really  our  own.  If  we  as  adver¬ 
tising  men  who  used  to  claim  that 
we  were  the  real  sparkplugs  of 
business  have  not  in  many  instances 
liecome  the  damper  on  business,  if 
we  have  not  l)een  discouraged  by 
minor  mistakes  from  attempting  any 
major  success. 

It  is  my  own  belief  that  after  one 
year  of  courageous  activity  on  the 
part  of  .Xmerican  business  we 
would  be  talking  about  our  present 
problems  with  the  same  academic 
and  reminiscent  satisfaction  the 
old  lads  who  weathered  it,  discuss 
the  blizzard  of  '88. 

So  I  have  written  my  advertise¬ 
ment  :  “Wanted :  Some  Business 
Courage.”  Who’s  going  to  answer? 
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The  fellow  who  constantly  re¬ 
fuses  to  bear  his  share  of  the 
load,  or  who  slips  in  without 
paying  his  way,  as  the  Association’s 
artist  pictures  him  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  cartoon,  is  a  problem  in 
every  industry  where  men  are  hon¬ 
estly  striving  to  get  from  associa¬ 
tion  activity  the  full  benefit  which 
the  trade  is  entitled  to  from  the 
amount  of  effort  and  expense  incur¬ 
red,  and  which  can  be  possible  only 
if  everyone  takes  his  part.  It  is 
elementary  that  a  light  load  for 
many  becomes  a  burden  to  the  few, 
when  enough  refuse  to  share  in 
responsibilities  which  they  have  no 
right  to  shirk. 

The  day  of  having  to  prove  either 
the  need  or  the  efficacy  of  associa¬ 
tion  activity  is  gone.  Instead  of  an 
ideal,  as  many  considered  it  not  so 
long  ago,  cooperative  effort  in  in- 
dustrv-  is  as  necessary  to  orderly 
procedure  as  other  forms  of  govern¬ 


ment  to  social  order.  From  the  view¬ 
point  of  an  associatijm  consistently 
endeavoring  to  do  its  work  some¬ 
times  under  great  handicaps,  there 
is,  however,  one  essential  difference 
in  the  two  set-ups.  Being  a  volun¬ 
tary  organization,  the  association,  of 
course,  lacks  the  ]X)wer  to  compel 
supjKjrt — to  tax — without  which  it 
cannot  enforce  general  jjarticipation 
in  expense  as  well  as  effort,  despite 
general  participation  in  accrued 
lienefits.  Associations  must,  there¬ 
fore,  depend  upon  voluntary  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  support  and  main¬ 
tenance. 

No  thinking  men  in  industry 
doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  association  _ 
in  moments  of  trade  emergency.  Too 
often,  however,  when  the  emergen¬ 
cies  seem  safely  passed,  many  by 
their  actions  indicate  they  do  not 
realize  that  organized  cooperative 
effort  must  l)e  constantly  supported 
to  be  always  ready  for  periods  of 
great  moment. 


Those  who  have  followed  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  .\ssociation  appreciate  what 
it  means  to  every  dry  goods  mer¬ 
chant  to  have  a  nationally  organized 
coojjerative  effort  constantly  ready 
to  ward  off  selfish  encroachments 
upon  the  retailer’s  rights. 

The  success  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  in  con¬ 
vincing  the  National  Industrial  Re¬ 
covery  Administration  that  most  of 
the  Fair  Trade  Practice  Provisions 
in  manufacturers’  codes  from  retail 
and  consumer  jxjints  of  view  were 
fair  in  name  only,  is  a  recent  but 
most  outstanding  evidence  of  the 
value  to  the  retail  dry  goods  trade 
of  organized  cooperative  effort.  It 
emphasizes  again  that  membership 
in  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  is  not  a  contribution  to 
a  cause,  but  an  actual  investment  in 
trade  security.  It  should  have  the 
unqualified  support  of  every  retailer 
of  dry  goods. 
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Government  Ownership  of  Railroads 

How  We  Ought  to  Prepare  Ourselves 
Against  It  if  We  Don’t  Want  It  to  Come 

BY  DR.  VIRGIL  JORDAN 

President,  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Inc. 


The  question  of  government 
ownership  of  the  railroads  is 
now  no  longer  that  subject  of 
abstract  academic  discussion  and 
theoretical  argument  familiar  to  us 
in  the  old  days  of  high-school  de¬ 
bates.  It  is  today  a  pressing  prac¬ 
tical  problem  of  direct  importance 
to  millions  of  people  in  America  in 
communities  of  every  size  who  do 
not  realize  what  it  may  mean  to 
them  in  the  future — to  merchants, 
manufacturers,  farmers,  workers, 
consumers,  taxpayers,  and  to  every¬ 
one  who  has  a  savings  bank  deposit 
or  insurance  policy  or  depends  upon 
an  annuity  or  the  income  from  a 
trust  fund,  since  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  the  securities  of  our  rail¬ 
roads  are  held  in  this  fiduciary  form. 

Value  as  Private  Enterprise 

Our  railroads  today  form  about 
a  tenth  of  our  total  national  pro¬ 
ductive  capital  or  wealth.  They  are 
about  equal  in  value  to  all  the  farm 
land  in  the  country,  are  worth  al¬ 
most  two  thirds  as  much  as  all  the 
mineral,  oil,  and  gas  deposits,  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  our  forests, 
and  almost  as  much  as  all  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment  of  our  fac¬ 
tories.  Not  only  because  of  their 
value  but  more  especially  because 
of  their  lasic  economic  importance, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  railroads  would  cut  so 
deeply  into  the  organism  of  private 
enterprise  that  that  organism  would 
probably  not  long  survive  the  opera¬ 
tion  in  economic  surgery  it  would 
involve. 

The  question  whether  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  development  of  the 
American  railroad  system  is  to  rest 
in  governmental  or  in  private  hands 
is  crucial  for  the  future  of  private 
enterprise  in  every  field  of  econ¬ 
omic  activity  in  this  country. 

Yet  there  is  so  little  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  situation  and  such  great 
indifference  toward  it  today  that  it 


•  Excerpts  from  an  address  deliv¬ 
ered  before  the  Traffic  Club  of  New 
York. 

is  safe  to  say  that  by  1940,  or  not 
long  after,  our  railroad  system  will 
be  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  interest  of  every 
user,  worker,  and  investor  in  them 
will  be  wholly  subject  to  the  mercy 
of  our  federal  bureaucracy. 

This  is  certain  unless  there  should 
be  a  great  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  American  people  not  only  to¬ 
ward  the  railroad  problem  but  to¬ 
ward  all  other  economic  problems, 
which  is  improbable. 

...  If  government  ownership  oc¬ 
curs  it  will  not  be  because  of  any 
inherent  and  inevitable  weakness  in 
the  financial  position  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  railroad  system  which  is  incur¬ 
able  under  private  ownership  and 
operation,  intelligently  and  fairly 
fostered  and  protected. 

Financial  Position  Today 

It  is  the  fashion  peculiar  to  this 
period,  among  people  who  look  at 
realities  in  the  light  of  magic  lant¬ 
ern  pictures  and  blue-prints  of  the 
Perfect  State,  to  talk  in  large  terms 
about  the  “chaos”  in  our  transporta¬ 
tion  system  and  the  critical  financial 
situation  of  the  railroads. 

It  is  unfair  to  judge  the  position 
of  the  railroads  on  the  basis  of  the 
situation  in  which  they  find  them¬ 
selves  after  four  years  of  the  sev¬ 
erest  depression  in  our  history. 
They  have  weathered  many  difficult 
periods  in  their  hundred  years  under 
private  enterprise,  and  gone  on 
steadily  with  their  development  al¬ 
most  without  interruption  in  spite 
of  the  increasingly  heavy  handicaps 
which  rapidly  expanding  govern¬ 
mental  control  has  put  upon  them; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  have  finished  that  develop¬ 
ment  just  because  its  extensive 


phase  has  reached  or  is  near  its 
limit.  In  the  course  of  that  century 
of  growth  an  incalculable  amount 
of  capital  has  been  poured  into  them 
and  dissipated;  but  that  is  the  in¬ 
escapable  principle  of  progress 
under  private  enterprise,  although 
few  people  today  seem  to  under¬ 
stand  even  that  elementaiy-  truth 
about  the  economic  system  under 
which  they  have  been  living. 

Railroad  Indebtedness 

If  the  railroads  become  govern¬ 
ment-owned  in  the  next  few  years  it 
will  not  be  primarily  because  they 
went  deeply  into  the  red  and  are  in 
debt  to  the  government  as  a  result 
of  the  depression. 

The  funded  debt  of  the  railroads 
is  not  excessive  in  relation  to  their 
whole  capital  structure,  or  by  com¬ 
parison  with  other  industries,  and 
its  proportion  has  changed  little  in 
the  past  twenty  years.  Their  annu¬ 
al  fixed  charges  have  increased  little 
during  the  years  preceding  the  de¬ 
pression  in  comparison  with  pre-war 
years,  relatively  little  more  than  a 
quarter  as  much  as  operating  rev¬ 
enues  and  less  than  a  quarter  as 
much  as  wages  and  other  items  of 
operating  expense  which  have  large¬ 
ly  been  the  subject  of  government 
control. 

In  the  five  pre-depression  years 
they  were  better  able  to  earn  their 
fixed  charges  than  in  the  pre-war 
years.  Even  in  1932,  the  bottom 
year  of  our  worst  depression,  they 
earned  about  80  per  cent  of  their 
fixed  charges  and  last  year  nearly 
covered  them.  It  is  likely  that  they 
will  more  than  cover  fixed  charges 
this  year  (1934),  judging  by  the 
rapid  increase  in  earnings  that  has 
come  with  business  recovery.  The 
aggregate  funded  and  unfunded 
debt  of  Gass  I  roads  maturing  by 
1940  presents  the  superficially  for¬ 
midable  figure  of  2.6  billions,  but 
only  about  a  billion  of  this  amount 
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is  maturing  bonded  debt  of  Class 
I  roads  not  in  receivership  or  own¬ 
ed  or  controlled  by  Canadian  roads. 

Of  this  billion,  by  liberal  esti¬ 
mate  not  more  than  a  fifth,  or  200 
millions,  represents  securities  of 
roads  with  a  poor  credit  rating  and 
in  a  weak  position  to  cover  fixed 
charges  without  substantial  business 
recovery.  Some  goverrunent  aid  will 
be  needed  to  help  such  roads  this 
year  and  next ;  but  thereafter,  given 
good  business  recovery,  reasonable 
assistance,  and  a  fair  break  by  gov¬ 
ernment  as  far  as  imposition  of  new 
burdens  is  concerned,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  our  railroad  sys¬ 
tem  will  come  through  in  good 
shape. 

.  .  .  There  is  nothing  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  or  prospective  financial  position 
of  our  railroad  system  as  a  whole 
imder  private  enterprise  that  makes 
it  intrinsically  necessary-  to  resort 
to  government  ownership  to  solve 
the  financial  problems  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  provided  the  government  sin¬ 
cerely  desires  to  preserve  private 
enterprise  in  this  field  and  adjusts 
its  public  policies  to  this  purpose. 

Further,  when  the  roads  do  pass 
from  private  to  government  owner¬ 
ship  it  will  not  be  because  there  is 
any  widespread  public  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  railroad  serv’ice,  or  any 
real  and  general  conviction  that  gov¬ 
ernment  ownership  will  provide  bet¬ 
ter  or  cheaper  service. 

Service  Rendered 

.  .  .  During  the  past  decade  of 
rapid  development  in  new  methods 
of  transportation  we  may  admit  that 
the  railroads,  handicapped  ior  many 
years  by  the  heavy  hand  of  bureau¬ 
cratic  control,  have  been  slow  in 
keeping  up  with  the  importunate  de¬ 
mands  for  improvement  in  speed 
and  service  in  some  respects  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  country.  But 
every  honest-minded  American 
knows  that  our  rail  transportation 
system  is  far  in  advance  of  that  in 
any  other  country  and  especially  in 
those  where  the  railways  are  under 
state  operation,  as  more  than  half  of 
the  mileage  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  today.  It  is  evident  that  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  depths  of  depression  and  in 
face  of  bankruptcy  adequate  rail¬ 
road  service  for  all  requirements  has 
been  maintained  with  very  slight  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  passenger  rates  have  been  re¬ 
duced,  and  incessant  effort  has  been 
made  to  develop  new  and  improved 
facilities,  in  spite  of  the  severe 
handicaps  that  have  faced  private 


enterprise. 

I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  demon¬ 
strated  that  there  is  any  legitimate 
and  adequately  informed  demand 
for  government  ownership  among 
the  American  public  today  on 
grounds  of  any  honest  expectation 
of  more  rapid  improvement  in  ser¬ 
vice  or  any  cheaper  service  in  terms 
of  over-all  costs  to  the  community. 

Finally,  among  the  factors  which 
I  feel  are  not  necessarily  decisive 
in  the  practical  issue  of  government 
ownership  I  may  add  the  recently 
expressed  opinion  of  our  highly  re¬ 
spected  and  conscientious  public  ser¬ 
vant,  Mr.  Eastman,  who  said  that 
“theoretically  and  logically  public 
ownership  and  operation  meet  the 
ills  of  the  present  railroad  situation 
Ijetter  than  any  other  remedy.”  Im¬ 
portant  as  this  opinion  is,  because 
of  the  unquestioned  honesty,  long 
e.xperience,  and  public  spiritedness 
that  lie  behind  it,  it  does  not  take 
us  very  far  in  practical  terms. 

There  are  still  many  Americans 
who  instinctively  recognize  that, 
however  ideal  in  theory  and  logic 
certain  remedies  for  our  economic 
and  social  difficulties  may  be,  they 
are  not  necessarily  the  best  that  may 
lie  adopted  in  face  of  the  realities 
of  life  and  human  nature.  Mr.  East¬ 
man  recognizes  this  himself  when 
in  the  next  breath  he  admits  that 
we  must  postpone  government  own¬ 
ership.  b^use  we  can’t  afford  it 
now. 

Among  the  inescapable  realities 
that  confront  us  in  this  question  of 
government  ownership  is  that  it  is 
painfully  expensive,  as  Canadian 
e.xperience  has  so  conclusively 
shown.  *  *  * 

When  the  railroads  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  government  it  will  not 
be  because  the  public  employes  who 
now  control  them  in  Washington  be¬ 
lieve  it  desirable  but  because  the 
-American  people  have  ceased  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  principles  of  private 
enterprise  and  individual  responsi¬ 
bility  are  in  themselves  worth  pre¬ 
serving  in  any  field. 

The  fundamental  significance  of 
this  event  is  that  it  will  be  a  definite 
signal  of  the  passing  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  spirit  and  underlying  idea  of 
-American  life  out  of  which  the 
country  developed,  the  idea  of  in¬ 
dividual  self-reliance  and  personal 
responsibility. 

These  being  the  fundamental 
forces  that  are  moving  us  more  or 
less  automatically  toward  govern¬ 
ment  ownership  of  the  railroads  in 
the  next  few  years,  two  questions 


remain  for  us  to  consider.  The  first 
is  as  to  what  we  must  be  prepared 
for  when  it  comes,  and  the  second 
is  how  we  ought  to  prepare  our¬ 
selves  against  it  if  we  don’t  want 
it  to  come. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  use  much  im¬ 
agination  to  understand  what  gov¬ 
ernment  ownership  will  mean  for 
users,  workers,  and  investors  of  the 
roads  under  the  kind  of  political  and 
psycholc^ical  conditions  that  exist  in 
this  country  today  and  will  probably 
exist  for  many  years  to  come.  We 
have  only  to  enlarge  moderately  the 
familiar  picture  of  certain  features 
of  political  life  and  governmental 
operations  which  have  become  ob¬ 
vious  by  many  years’  experience  of 
the  past,  and  which  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  impressed  upon  our  under¬ 
standing  by  the  events  of  the  past 
year. 

It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  for  in¬ 
vestors  in  railroad  securities  to  ac¬ 
custom  themselves  to  the  idea  of  ex¬ 
propriation  of  their  savings  by  gov¬ 
ernmental  action,  because  it  is  a  def¬ 
initely  determined  policy  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  now  to  reduce  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  or  real  value  of  every 
dollar  of  savings  in  the  United 
States  by  at  least  40  per  cent. 

*  *  * 

The  Political  Technique 

It  may  be  a  bit  more  difficult  for 
us  to  adjust  ourselves  as  users  to 
the  operation  of  our  railroads  by 
the  expansive  force  of  congression¬ 
al  orator\-  and  the  political  manipu¬ 
lation  of  special  groups  instead  of 
by  steam  and  technical  experience 
and  -skill  .  .  . 

If  we  wonder  w’hether  the  solid 
vote  of  a  great  army  of  public  em¬ 
ployes  working  for  government  rail¬ 
roads  will  be  a  sufficiently  power¬ 
ful  force  to  speed  up  railroad  de¬ 
velopment  and  insure  the  cheapest 
and  most  efficient  service,  w'e  may 
well  remember  the  effectiveness  with 
which  the  organized  groups  have 
utilized  and  are  using  the  political 
machinery'  of  government  to  extract 
money  from  the  pockets  of  taxpay¬ 
ers  by  the  most  improved  modem 
processes. 

If  as  famiers,  merchants,  or  in¬ 
dustrial  shippers  we  wonder  wheth¬ 
er  government  ownership  will  as¬ 
sure  us  lower  rates,  we  can  reas¬ 
sure  ourselves  with  the  thought  that 
our  organized  influence  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  together  with  that  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  servants  employed  on  the  rail¬ 
roads,  w’ill  see  to  it  that  low’er  rates, 
higher  wages,  shorter  working 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Traffic  Topics 

Cartage  Charges  on  Cotton  Piece  Goods 

BY  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON 
Manager,  Traffic  Group 


Through  its  protest  to 
N.R.A.  your  Association  has 
been  successful  with  only  one 
exception,  in  defeating  the  efforts  of 
many  industries  to  write  into  their 
Codes  of  Fair  Competition.  “F.O.B. 
Plant”  terms  which  would  have 
transferred  to  stores  the  expense  of 
cartage  from  manufacturers’  plants 
to  carriers.  The  exception  is  Curtain 
and  Drapery  Fabrics  (Division 
No.  4)  and  Wash  Goods  (Division 
No.  6)  of  the  Cotton  Converting 
Industry  which  are  now  and  have 
l)een  assessing  stores  cartage  charg¬ 
es  ranging  from  25c  to  35c  per 
IJackage  and  60c  to  75c  j^er  case. 

These  charges  are  most  unfair 
and  unjustified  and  have  resulted  in 
continuous  controversies  l)etween 
converters  and  our  members  who 
liave  been  protesting  these  nuisance 
charges  that  exist  in  no  other  Code. 

Summary  of  Retail  Position 

We  received  a  fairly  good  re¬ 
sponse  from  our  meml)ers  to  our 
letter  of  February  4th  which  re¬ 
quested  necessary  factual  data  to 
I)resent  our  case  to  N.R.A.  for  the 
elimination  of  this  unfair  provision. 
A  summary  of  the  information  de¬ 
rived  from  members’  letters  was 
presented  to  the  N.R.A.  Adminis¬ 
trator  by  Mr.  Irving  C.  Fox,  our 
Washington  attorney  on  manufac¬ 
turers’  codes,  together  with  a  letter 
outlining  the  general  situation.  The 
summary  showed : 

First :  Every  meml)er  who  replied 
is  in  vigorous  opixjsition  to  these 
cartage  charges.  They  feel  the 
charge  is  unfair,  unjust,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  correcting  unfair  trade 
practices,  is  esjjecially  irritating  in 
creating  many  controversies  between 
them  and  the  converters  from  whom 
they  purchase  merchandise.  The  re¬ 
plies  reflect  a  bitterness  toward  the 
converters  for  putting  one  over.  A 
few  of  the  excerpts  follow ; 

“.  .  .  are  definite  actions  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers  and  convert¬ 
ers  to  evade  a  normal  cost  of  pro¬ 


duction  and  can  certainly  be  termed 
as  an  opportunity  to  take  advantage 
of  N.R.A.” 

“.  .  .  is  very  unjust  and  we  hope 
can  be  eliminated.” 

”...  is  not  only  an  inijrasition  but 
occasionally  a  burden.” 

“.  .  .  why  these  two  sections  of 
this  industry  should  be  singled  out 
and  given  terms  of  this  kind  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  obtained  in  any  other 
branch  of  the  industry  or  in  any 
other  industry  with  which  we  have 
relations.” 

“.  .  .  It  is  a  charge  which  has 
been  assumed  by  the  shipi)ers  them¬ 
selves  over  a  period  of  years  in  the 
l)ast  which  has  been  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  of  their  set-up  of  expense  but 
it  has  never  been  taken  into  account 
in  the  retailer’s  set-up  of  expense. 
It  thereby  simply  enlarges  the  ix)s- 
sibility  of  profit  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer  while  because  of  com- 
j)etition  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  retailers  to  get  together  and 
make  any  change  in  their  set-up,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  mer¬ 
chandise  of  this  kind  most  frequent¬ 
ly  is  manufactured  to  fit  a  certain 
retail  price  line  and  this  cartage  cost 
would  never  be  sufficient  to  justify 
the  raising  of  this  merchandise  to 
another  price  line.” 

“.  .  .  it  is  prostituting  N.R.A.  for 
the  governing  of  additional  income 
for  the  shipper  whose  operations 
have  always  been  on  an  F.O.B.  sta¬ 
tion  basis.  The  entire  scheme  is  a 
chiseling  or  carving  out  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser  a  few  extra  cents  on  every 
shipment.” 

”...  it  would  appear  to  us  that  it 
is  arrogance  which  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  justified  and  almost  borders 
upon  the  ‘taking  it  or  leaving  it’ 
method  of  selling.” 

“.  .  .  after  decade  iqKjn  decade, 
through  cycles  of  prosperity  and  ad¬ 
versity  in  which  the  ship|ier  ‘put  it 
on  lx)ard’  there  can  be  no  logical 
advancement  or  reason  why  he 
should  reverse  the  obligation  and 
saddle  it  ujx)n  the  retailer.  Fact  is 
he  saw  a  psychological  opportunity 


and  cunningly  sought  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  it.  We  are  paying  charges 
under  bitter  protest  and  the  retrac¬ 
tion  of  this  provision  should  carry 
with  it  an  order  to  refund  on 
charges  already  paid.” 

Other  Objections 

Second:  Each  reply  stated  that 
cartage  charges  were  not  in  exist¬ 
ence  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
Code. 

Third ;  The  replies  show  that  con¬ 
verters  are  assessing  cartage  charges 
ranging  from  15c  per  package  to 
35c  per  package  and  from  5()c  per 
case  to  75c  per  case.  Members 
point  out  that  this  wide  variation  in 
rates  indicates  that  converters  no 
longer  have  an  interest  in  keeping 
cartage  charges  to  a  minimum  as 
was  the  case  when  they  paid  the 
cartage  themselves. 

Fourth :  Members  protest  vigor¬ 
ously  against  being  forced  to  accept 
title  to  shipments  at  manufacturer’s 
plant  and  having  their  shipments 
trucked  to  the  shipping  point  by  the 
converter’s  truckman  over  whom 
they  have  no  control,  and  further¬ 
more  without  any  knowledge  of  his 
responsibility. 

Fifth :  Some  members  are  so  in¬ 
censed  over  the  converters’  ‘‘putting 
one  over”  that  they  flatly  refuse  to 
pay  the  cartage  charges. 

Sixth :  The  replies  definitely  show 
that  the  controversies,  bitter  feeling 
and  ill  will  that  have  resulted 
from  the  imjX)sition  of  these  cartage 
charges  have  influenced  a  large 
number  of  converters  to  waive  these 
charges,  which  is  a  violation  of  their 
code.  The  following  are  excerpts 
from  some  replies  which  definitely 
proves  this  assertion : 

‘‘.  .  .  that  about  50%  of  these 
manufacturers  are  charging  the 
cartage  charge.  Up  to  date,  we  have 
not  l)een  subjected  to  the  cartage 
charges  on  shipments  from  the 
South.” 

‘‘.  .  .  no  extra  cartage  charges 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Reduction  of  Stock  Shortages  in 
Department  and  Specialty  Stores 

BY  H.  FRAZER  KAMMEYER 
Assistant  Controller, 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York  N.  Y. 


The  problem  of  shortage  reduc¬ 
tion  deserves  well  a  prominent 
place  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Metropolitan  Controllers,  which  I 
understand  are  this  year  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  “Net  Profit  under 
the  New  Deal”. 

Statistical  Portent  of  Shortages 

The  story  of  the  effect  of  inven¬ 
tory  shortages  on  net  profits  is  signi¬ 
ficantly  revealed  in  the  Harvard  Re¬ 
port  : 

For  1933,  Net  Operating  Results  were,  in 


Small  Stores  ....  Loss  — 2.4% 
Medium  Stores  . .  Loss  — 2.4% 
Large  Stores  ....  Loss  — 1.5% 
Final  Net  Gain  was 

Small  Stores .  -f-0.7% 

Medium  Stores  .  -j-1.9% 

Large  Stores . .  -j-1.9% 

Inventory  Shortages  were 
At  Retail : 

Small  Stores  . . .  — 1.25% 

Medium  Stores  .  — 1.35% 

Large  Stores  .  — 1.7  % 


These  shortage  figures  are  ap¬ 
proximately  corroborated  by  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  N.R.D.G.A., 
tabulations  showing  a  retail  shortage 
ratio  to  retail  sales  of 

1.3 -1.5%  for  1933/4 
1.6-  1.9%  for  1932/3 
1.5 -2.1%  for  1931/2 
That  means — believe  it  or  not — 
that  had  you  been  able  to  eliminate 
most  or  all  of  the  shortage  factor, 
you  would  have  effected 

1)  in  average  Net  Operating  Re¬ 
sults — a  reduction  by  one  full 
third  of  the  operating  loss  of 
small  and  medium  stores;  and  a 
reduction  by  two-thirds  of  the 
loss  in  the  large  stores ;  and 

2)  in  average  Final  Net  Gains — ^an 
increase  by  over  100%  to  about 
1H%  in  small  stores;  by  about 
45%  for  medium  stores;  and 
by  about  55%  in  the  large  stores. 

Now  you  will,  probably  correctly, 
question  the  absolute  reliability  of 


•  An  address  delivered  before  the 
Metropolitan  Controllers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  February  20th,  1935. 

these  average  figures  and  doubt 
their  statistical  comparability  and 
common  base :  for  example,  between 
shortage  reports  of 

1)  a  cash  store  against  those  of  a 
cash  and  credit  and/or  install¬ 
ment  store;  or 

2)  department  stores  as  against 
chain  stores  with  central  stock 
reserves,  or  as  against  stores 
with  predominant  mail  order 
business;  or 

3)  stores  of  rapid  turnover,  and 
those  of  slow  turn;  or 

4)  stores  addicted  to  furious,  hec¬ 
tic  competition,  and  those  living 
competitively  in  Olympic  calm 
and  nonchalance;  or 

5)  stores  having  remote  deliveries 
and  warehouse  order  filling  de¬ 
pots,  and  those  concentrated  in 
one  building; — and  furthermore 
also 

6)  between  stores  habitually  pro¬ 
viding  by  markdowns  for  cer¬ 
tain  stock  losses,  such  as  are 
common  in  piece  goods  cutting, 
and  those  stores  which  insist  on 
treating  such  losses  as  inventory 
stortages. 

But  whatever  the  congruity  of 
the  shortage  statistics,  the  problem 
in  the  aggregate  and  in  most  indi¬ 
vidual  stores  presents  an  ever  ready 
menace. 

Shortage  Types  and  Reasons 

In  order  to  devise  proper  remedi¬ 
al  measures,  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  come  to  an  understanding  on  the 
types  of  shortages  we  are  faced 
with.  For  an  analysis  of  their  types 
alone  prevents  application  of  use¬ 
less  antitoxins. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be  con¬ 


tradicted  with  proper  evidence,  but 
years  of  experience  seem  to  teach 
that  of  an  average  department 
store’s  annual  shortages  there  is  due 
— in  sequence  of  their  importance 

1)  33%  to  errors  in  pricing  and 

price  change  procedure  in 
all  stocks,  forward,  re¬ 
serves,  and  warehouse; 

2)  20%  to  faulty  stock  work  or 

handling  in  receiving,  de¬ 
livery,  and  return  goods 
division ; 

3)  20%  to  poor  stock  keeping  in 

forward  stocks  and  re¬ 
serves,  and  in  merchandise 
loans ; 

4)  10%  to  salesclerk  errors,  espec¬ 

ially  in  inter-selling,  and 
in  large  and  hectic  sales 
events  and  promotions; 

5)  5%  to  clerical  errors  in  ac¬ 

counts  payable,  sales  audit, 
statistics,  and  auditors,  es¬ 
pecially  on  account  of  poor 
vendors’  invoices; 

6)  5%  to  faulty  end  of  season  cut 

off  (invoices,  intra-depart¬ 
ment  transfers  and  price 
changes) ; 

7)  7%  to  shoplifting  (5%.)  and 

employees’  theft  (2%). 


100% 

As  you  will  concede,  this  purely 
empirical,  unscientific  vivisection  of 
the  problem — lacking  any  better 
ground  for  attack — will  eliminate 
promptly  one  remedy,  usually  in  the 
first  abject  terror  and  bottomless- 
pit-feeling  resorted  to,  namely  the 
“retaking  of  inventory”  of  a  heavy 
shortage  department’s  stock — ex¬ 
cept  for  specific  cause  or  as  an  oc¬ 
casional  disciplinary  measure. 

It,  secondly,  disposes  of  most  of 
the  frantic  search  for  thieves  and 
traitors  within  our  walls,  by  the  in¬ 
strumentality  of  an  elaborate,  ex- 
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pensive  detective  machinery,  set  into 
noisy  virulent  motion  after  each 
poor  inventory — a  safeguard  and 
remedy  frequently  worse  than  the 
disease — excepting  through  careful¬ 
ly,  quietly  and  wisely  conducted  in¬ 
ternal  “direct  checking”  systems  of 
the  Wilmark  type.  (Cf.  Retail  In¬ 
ventory  Shortages  and  Remedies 
Page  38.) 

Thirdly,  this  analysis  even 
prompts  us  to  discard  the  notion 
cherished  by  our  elders  in  retailing 
that  shortages  were  and  are  being 
created  wholesale  by  use  of  me¬ 
chanical  devices,  such  as  cash  regis¬ 
ters,  measuregraphs,  etc.  Tests  and 
research  should  have  exploded  that 
superstition. 

Remedies 

All  the  other  really  important 
causes  listed  appear  to  make  the 
campaign  against  them  fairly  obvi¬ 
ous.  Almost  fifteen  years  ago  it  fell 
to  my  lot  to  help  prepare  for  the 
Boston  Controllers  Group  a  pam¬ 
phlet  on  “Retail  Inventory  Short¬ 
ages  and  Remedies”.  It  cited,  I  rec¬ 
ollect,  65  major  causes  and  suggest¬ 
ed  remedies,  dealing  in  elementary 
fashion  with  the  functional  rudi¬ 
ments  of  good  storekeeping,  in  Re¬ 
ceiving,  Marking,  Reserves,  Selling, 
Delivery,  Audit  and  Inventory.  This 
little  primer  is  still  as  up-to-date  and 
just  as  surprising  in  its  precepts  as 
are  the  Ten  Commandments  when 
we  find  we  have  sinned.  So  I  shall 
simply  ask  you,  if  you  by  any  chance 
should  not  be  oversatisfied  with 
your  last  stock  taking,  to  get  this 
modest  inventory  catechism  and  ap¬ 
ply  it  in  detail  after  checking  your 
status  by  each  item  indicated  and, 
alxjve  all,  after  having  located  spe¬ 
cific  trouble. 

However,  you  will  promptly  ask ; 
“Isn’t  ‘locating  the  trouble’  the  crux 
of  the  whole  matter?  All  you’ve 
told  us  is  good  and  well,  as  far  as 
it  goes.  But  what  do  you,  Mr.  In¬ 
ventory  Man,  suggest  doing  to  get 
at  the  seat  of  the  trouble?” 

That  is  precisely  where  the  In¬ 
ventory  Controller,  or,  in  the  medi¬ 
um  size  or  bigger  retail  establish¬ 
ments,  the  modem,  separately  or¬ 
ganized  and  conducted  Inventory 
Division  enters  upon  the  scene.  Its 
best  place  in  the  store  fabric,  also 
its  best  physical  location  in  the  store, 
is  still  unsettled.  Some  stores  sub¬ 
ordinate  this  new  division  to  the 
Controller,  others  to  the  Treasurer. 
For  my  part,  I  have  often  wonder¬ 
ed  if  its  greatest  degree  of  efficiency 
might  not  be  attained  by  having  it 


in  the  store  scheme  of  things  head 
up  directly  to  the  President  or  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  or  Board  of  the 
store. 

Outline  of  the  Inventory  Division's 
Strueture  and  Functions 
Personnel 

The  ideal  Inventory  Division  de¬ 
rives  its  right  of  existence  from  one 
accomplishment,  and  only  one, 
namely  its  capacity  to  prevent,  fore¬ 
stall  shortages,  instead  of  engaging 
in  post-mortems. 

For  this  task  the  composition  and 
selection  of  its  personnel  is,  of 
course,  of  paramount  importance. 
In  the  Inventory  Division  there 
should  be  none  but  men  and  women 
most  thoroughly  trained  and  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  store  work,  in  the  re¬ 
ceiving,  marking,  storing,  selling, 
delivery  and  return  routine,  in  all 
phases  of  the  Controller’s  Office 
proper  and,  of  course,  in  the  stat¬ 
utes,  mathematics  and  mechanics  of 
the  Retail  System  of  Inventory. 
There  is  in  this  division,  of  all  in 
the  store,  surely  no  use  for  novices, 
if  its  staff  is  to  function  as  retail 
consultants,  system  experts,  quasi 
clerical  and  merchandise  traffic  cops 
and  central  information  switchlx)ard 
to  keep  things  from  going  awry. 

However,  supreme  knowledge  of 
his  store  and  its  routine  and  rules 
does  not  alone  fill  the  bill.  The  ideal 
inventory  man  and  his  assistants 
who  hold  a  trust  akin  to  that  of  the 
army  general  staff  or  liaison  officer 
should  be  picked  because  of  certain 
definite  mental  and  temperamental 
attributes.  He  should  possess  more 
than  the  average  medium  of  pa¬ 
tience;  tact;  self-control;  taciturni¬ 
ty;  a  fifth  sense,  the  analytical 
sleuth  instinct;  ability  to  cooperate 
— ^to  get  things  done  the  right  way, 
preferably  by  remote  control,  with¬ 
out  injecting  himself  too  much  or 
too  officiously — in  other  words,  in 
fact  and  indeed,  only  a  superman  or 
superwoman  will  do! 

Specific  Duties  of  Inventory 
Division 

If  he  be  wise,  this  mystic  Gala- 
had  of  the  retail  profession,  whom 
everybody  should  adore — (instead 
of  challenging  him  as  he  appears  on 
the  scene  with  the  words:  “Well — 
wliat’s  the  matter  now  ?” — or — 
“Anything  wrong?”),  this  retail 
super-expert,  as  I  can  visualize 
him,  will  proceed  much  on  these 
lines : 

For  one  thing  he  will  abstain 
from  the  Controller’s  Office’s  fav¬ 


ored  indoor  sport  of  panning  the 
buyer”.  He  will  rather  cast  his  eagle 
eye  foremost  into  the  recesses  of 
the  Controller’s  Office  itself — 

First,  into  the  Accounts  Payable 
Division,  the  accuracy  of  its  invoice 
control  and  figuring  work,  particu¬ 
larly  of  all  large  and  foreign  office 
bills,  the  weekly  departmental  jour¬ 
nals,  with  an  extra  glance  into  ex¬ 
cessively  high  or  low  mark-on,  “No 
Retail”  and  Vendors  Return  items; 
into  Revisions  of  Retail,  Journal 
Transfers,  Merchandise  Transfers, 
and  lastly  into  figuring  of  mark- 
downs  and  other  price  changes. 

Secondly,  he  will  look  into  the  ac¬ 
curacy  with  which  the  Sales  Audit 
and  Statistical  Division  function. 
Obviously,  the  Inventory  Division 
can  only  operate  by  the  test  meth¬ 
od,  but  it  is  significant  that  the  in¬ 
ventory  man,  provided  he  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  the  merchandise  and 
operating  executives,  will  never 
have  to  look  for  test  cases — they’ll 
be  dropj)ed  on  his  doorstep  like 
quintuplets. 

Third,  at  inventory  time,  this  test 
work  is  extended  to  a  100%  detailed 
countercheck,  everything  then  de¬ 
pending  on  the  accuracy  of  the  in¬ 
voice  cut-off,  the  price  change  cut¬ 
off,  the  C.O.D.  and  prepaid  but  un¬ 
filled  salescheck  cut-off;  adjust¬ 
ments,  and  correct  tabulation  of  fin¬ 
al  inventory  statistics.  And  I  should 
say  right  here — blessed  is  that  in¬ 
ventory  man,  that  Controller  or 
Treasurer  who  can  l)oast  of  first 
class  Accounts  Payable  and  Sales 
Audit  Departments  and  of  an  Audit 
Office  whose  work  is  like  Caesar’s 
wife. 

The  fourth  point  is  not  so  easy  to 
dispose  of — it  relates  to  the  store 
price  change  system.  This  by  right 
should  form  the  topic  for  a  separate 
meeting,  notably  since  in  recent 
years  unruly  newcomers  in  the  re¬ 
tail  camp  have  played  havoc  with 
price  control.  I  am  speaking  of 
multiple  sales,  basic  price  marking, 
bulk  marking,  bulk  checking,  the 
“no  marking”  process,  phone  sell¬ 
ing,  remote  order  filling,  tally  mark¬ 
down  recording  on  delivery,  etc. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Inventory 
Division  should  be,  and  in  most 
stores  has  become,  the  guardian  of 
the  store’s  entire  pricing  and  price 
changing  system.  This  includes  daily 
control  over  all  markdowns,  all  revi¬ 
sions  of  retail,  all  journal  transfers 
affecting  selling  departments ;  all 
merchandise  transfer,  all  merchan¬ 
dise  loans,  all  basic  and  bulk  mark¬ 
ing.  (Continued  on  page  44) 
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The  Variety  Chain  Problem  of 
Stock  Shortage  Reduction 

BY  J.  L.  FKEED 
Controller,  H.  L.  Green  Co* 


S  TOCK  shortage,  or  shrinkage  as 
it  is  commonly  referred  to  in 
the  variety  store  field,  presents 
an  entirely  different  problem  from 
the  one  which  confronts  department 
or  specialty  stores.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  that  the  variation  of  the 
respective  problems  be  noted  at  the 
outset,  so  that  those  viewing  it  from 
the  department  or  specialty  store 
angle  may  understand  it  more  clear- 

The  annual  shrinkage  toll  in  va¬ 
riety  stores  is,  according  to  the 
Harvard  Report,  almost  (louble  the 
department  store,  and  about  three 
times  the  figure  of  specialty  stores. 
(Of  course,  insofar  as  it  affects 
net  profit,  this  is  more  than  offset 
by  the  fact  that  mark-downs  in  the 
variety  field  are  nominal  as  compar¬ 
ed  with  department  or  specialty 
stores). 

Manager's  Responsibility 

Responsibility  for  stock  shortages 
in  our  field  rests  principally  with 
the  operating  division,  namely,  the 
store  and  district  manager,  whereas, 
the  supervision  and  control  of  stock 
shortages  in  the  department  store 
field  generally  devolves  upon  the 
controller. 

The  variety  controller’s  responsi¬ 
bility  lies  in  furnishing  the  store 
management  with  the  tools  by  which 
the  existence  of  stock  shortages  may 
be  determined.  It  is  entirely  within 
the  province  of  the  store  manager, 
and  becomes  his  duty,  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  and  adopt  whatever 
measures  are  deemed  expedient  to 
control  it. 

Many  a  promising  variety  store 
manager’s  career  has  been  rudely 
and  abruptly  terminated  when,  upon 
taking  a  physical  inventory,  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  store’s  stock  shortage  has 
been  disclosed.  Unfortunately, 

•The  H.  L.  Green  Company  operates  130 
stores  in  the  United  States  with  an  annual 
▼olume  of  $27,000,000  and  in  addition  50 
stores  in  Canada,  These  chain  variety  stores 
operate  under  the  following  names:  F,  &  W, 
Grand;  The  Silver  Stores;  Metropolitan  Chain 
Stores. 


0  An  address  delivered  before  the 
Metropolitan  Controllers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  February  20tli,  1935. 

shortages  still  continue  to  be  a 
major  factor  in  the  number  of  man¬ 
agerial  fatalities. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  mana¬ 
ger  to  jiay  the  penalty  with  his  job 
because  of  excessive  shrinkage,  and 
then  be  replaced  by  another  suppos¬ 
edly  competent  man,  without  effect¬ 
ing  material  inijirovement  in  the 
particular  store’s  shrinkage  experi¬ 
ence.  There  is  a  tendency  to  rely  too 
strongly  on  a  store  manager’s  abili¬ 
ty  to  control  shrinkage  rather  than 
conduct  a  thorough  investigation  to 
determine  the  causes  of  excessive 
shrinkage  in  the  specific  store.  The 
causes  of  excessive  shrinkage  are 
rarely  the  same ;  they  will  vary  in 
different  stores.  In  some,  neighbor¬ 
hood  conditions  are  conductive  to, 
and  will  account  for  substantial  pil¬ 
ferage.  in  others,  because  of  poor 
merchandising  or  management, 
sometimes  through  weakness  in  the 
internal  store  organization,  and  not 
infrequently  through  careless  record 
keeping  on  the  part  of  the  store. 

Obviously,  intelligent  and  thor¬ 
ough  analysis  is  vitally  essential  so 
that  appropriate  action  may  be  taken 
to  remedy  the  situation,  and  thus, 
not  only  reduce  the  amount  of 
shrinkage,  but  also  lower  the  mana¬ 
gerial  mortality  rate. 

The  Harvard  study  of  variety 
chain  operations  for  1932  discloses 
that  eighteen  of  the  larger  variety 
chains  who  furnished  information 
on  stock  shortages  show  a  typical 
figure  of  approximately  5%  at  re¬ 
tail  for  shortages  including  mark- 
downs,  and  the  range  was  from  3% 
at  the  lower  limit  to  as  high  as  12% 
in  some  chains. 

The  report  covering  1933  opera¬ 
tions  recently  released,  shows  that 
shortages  rejwrted  by  about  a  dozen 
chains  approximated  only  2%. 
However,  because  of  the  abnormal 


conditions  which  prevailed  during 
the  latter  half  of  that  year  and  the 
sharp  price  rise  which  took  place 
during  the  period,  the  figure  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  materially  under-stated. 
Undoubtedly,  if  all  mark-ups  had 
l)een  correctly  recorded,  it  would  be 
found  that  shortages  during  1933 
were  as  high,  and  probably  even 
higher  than  in  1932. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  variety 
chains  operating  within  the  $1.00 
price  range,  mark-downs  will  vary 
from  approximately  1%  in  chains 
whose  average  sale  is  low,  to  about 
2%  top  in  those  chains  carrying  a 
line  of  ready-to-wear,  highly  sea¬ 
sonable,  or  style  merchantlise,  and 
who  have  a  higher  average  sale. 

If  we  therefore  take  the  Harvard 
reported  average  of  5%  for  stock 
shortages,  including  mark-downs, 
and  subtract  therefrom  the  mark¬ 
down  experience,  it  becomes  evident 
that  stock  shortages  in  the  variety 
field  normally  approximate  over  3% 
at  retail,  as  against  about  1J^%  for 
department  stores,  and  around  1% 
for  specialty  stores. 

Variety  Chain  System 

Notwithstanding  this  considera¬ 
bly  higher  shortage  experience,  the 
set-up  or  control  system  in  the  aver¬ 
age  variety  chain  is  nowhere  near 
as  elaborate  as  the  department  or 
specialty  store.  Moreover,  it  is  high¬ 
ly  doubtful  whether  even  with  a 
far  more  elaborate  set  up,  we  could 
hope  to  exercise  anywhere  near  the 
the  same  degree  of  control  that  is 
obtainable  in  the  department  or 
specialty  store. 

The  reasons  therefor  are  the  wide 
geographical  distribution  of  stores 
involving  remote  control,  and  absen¬ 
tee  management,  the  relatively  small 
volume  of  sales  per  store  (approxi¬ 
mately  $135,000  annual  volume  per 
store,  according  to  Harvard  figures) 
and  the  low  average  sale — 20c  to 
30c.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
more  important  factors. 

In  practically  all  chains,  all  mer- 
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chandise  is  originally  selected  and 
either  bought,  or  listed  in  a  sort  of 
catalog,  or  list  book,  by  the  home 
office.  The  retail  price  is  usually 
determined  and  set  by  the  home  of¬ 
fice  buyer.  While  the  store  mana¬ 
ger  is  allowed  a  certain  amount  of 
latitude  in  changing  selling  prices  to 
meet  local  conditions,  such  option, 
however,  is  usually  restricted  to  the 
extent  that  the  manager  may  use 
either  of  two  prices,  depending  upon 
competition. 

Relation  to  Head  Office 

Stores  prepare  all  re-orders  for 
merchandise.  Both  cost  and  retail 
value  is  calculated  and  shown  on 
each  order.  They  are  mailed  to  the 
New  York  office  buying  division 
where  they  are  censored,  approved, 
and  forwarded  to  vendor.  We  re¬ 
quire  vendor  to  route  invoices 
through  the  New  York  Office  where 
each  invoice  is  compared  with  a  copy 
of  the  store’s  order.  Each  invoice 
is  retailed  at  New  York  and  then 
forwarded  to  the  store  to  be  checked 
with  the  merchandise  shipped  there 
direct  by  the  vendor. 

Stores  are  required  to  verify  the 
retail  shown  on  the  invoice  and 
either  approve  it  or  correct  it  if  the 
merchandise  is  placed  on  sale  at  a 
price  different  from  the  one  shown 
on  the  invoice.  Adjustment  for  all 
such  corrections  is  made  on  New 
York  office  records  upon  the  return 
of  the  invoice  from  the  store.  Any 
change  in  retail  made  by  the  store 
after  the  invoice  has  been  passed 
must  be  recorded  on  a  mark-down 
or  mark-up  form,  and  submitted  to 
the  home  office.  Stores  do  not  keep 
any  regular  set  of  books,  but  are 
provided  with  a  simple  elementary 
record  on  which  they  record  sales, 
purchases,  and  inventory  at  retail. 
A  copy  of  such  report  or  records  is 
submitted  to  the  New  York  office 
for  comparison  with  the  audited  fig¬ 
ures  and  stores  are  advised  prompt¬ 
ly  concerning  adjustments  that  are 
found  necessary.  Consequently, 
both  the  store  and  home  office  have 
available  at  all  times  a  correspond¬ 
ing  record  of  the  amount  of  the 
store’s  book  inventory,  broken  down 
into  a  number  of  merchandise  de¬ 
partment  classifications.  This  in¬ 
formation  serves  as  a  basis  for  the 
store’s  merchandising  as  well  as  for 
determining  stock  shortages. 

The  f>ersonnel  of  the  average 
store  usually  consists  of  manager, 
assistant  manager,  and/or  floorman, 
a  stock-man  who  also  acts  as  the 


receiving  and  marking  clerk  (and 
in  his  spare  time  dresses  windows, 
and  helps  on  the  floor),  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sales  clerks  commensurate 
with  the  size  and  volume  of  the 
store.  Salesclerks  likewise  do  a  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  of  price  marking  of 
merchandise.  The  store  office  work 
generally  is  taken  care  of  by  a 
“cashier”,  sometimes  assisted  by  an¬ 
other  girl,  depending  upon  the  size 
of  the  store.  Cashiers  are  usually 
hired  and  trained  rather  than  em¬ 
ployed  as  experienced.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  store  cashier,  among  numer- 
our  sundry  clerical  details,  to  take 
care  of  all  the  cash,  including  mak¬ 
ing  collections  from  registers,  bal¬ 
ancing  it  with  the  register  readings, 
and  depositing  same  in  a  designated 
bank  depository.  She  also  prepares 
the  various  reports  and  records. 

Inaccuracies  in  Records 

The  receiving  and  marking  pro¬ 
cess  in  our  stores  is,  as  can  readily 
be  seen,  therefore,  not  susceptible 
to  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  and 
control,  as  in  the  department  store. 
Hence,  errors  which  originate  at 
this  source  account  for  a  good  per¬ 
centage  of  stock  shortage. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  practice 
for  store  managers  to  price  mer¬ 
chandise  above  the  retail  shown  on 
the  invoice  without  duly  recording 
same.  This  is  true  in  stores  of  even 
the  best  regulated  chains. 

While  we  all  attempt  to  discour¬ 
age  and  frown  upon  the  practice, 
and  while  disciplinary  measures  may 
be  invoked  for  infraction  of  the 
rule,  nevertheless,  since  a  manager’s 
job  is  dependent  upon  the  store’s 
shortage  record  (and  to  a  limited 
degree,  the  district  manager’s,  as 
well),  many  managers  prefer  to 
risk  the  hazards  of  such  disciplin¬ 
ary  action  rather  than  the  greater 
risk  of  losing  their  jobs  in  the  event 
of  a  high  shortage.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  oftentimes  the  short¬ 
age  figure  disclosed  is  not  a  true 
one  and  is  more  often  under-stated. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1933, 
when  prices  were  changing  daily, 
mark-ups  were  not  being  recorded 
by  stores  as  conscientiously  as  might 
have  been  desired.  This  is  readily 
understandable  when  we  consider 
the  limited  organization  of  the  av¬ 
erage  store,  which  makes  it  quite 
a  diffiailt  job  to  inventory  the  items 
and  record  the  numerous  price 
changes  which  take  place  in  rapidly 
changing  markets.  This,  undoubted¬ 
ly,  accounts  for  the  unusually  low 
shortage  experience  for  1933  shown 


by  the  Harvard  report.  In  other 
words,  while  actual  stock  shortages 
in*  1933  may  have  been  as  high,  they 
were  offset  to  a  large  extent  by  un¬ 
recorded  mark-ups  so  that  the  re¬ 
sultant  figure  does  not  reflect  the 
true  condition.  Conversely,  in  a  per¬ 
iod  of  declining  prices,  managers 
are  likewise  unable  to,  and  there¬ 
fore  do  not  record  all  price  reduc¬ 
tions.  Hence  a  higher  stock  short¬ 
age  percent  is  shown  under  such 
conditions. 

In  order  to  control  and  reduce 
stock  shortages,  it  is  obvious  that 
one  of  our  problems  is  to  ensure  as- 
curate  records  so  as  to  determine 
the  true  extent  thereof.  I  have 
known  many  instances  where  a  store 
manager  has  turned  in  a  good  short¬ 
age  record  more  through  his  ability 
to  cover  up  or  conceal  the  extent  of 
the  true  shortage,  than  through  pro¬ 
ficient  management. 

Unauthorized  and  unrecorded 
price  changes  on  the  part  of  a  store 
manager  should  be  considered  a  ser¬ 
ious  offense  and  repeated  infrac¬ 
tions  should  be  dealt  with  accord¬ 
ingly.  Profiteering — that  is,  selling 
merchandise  above  prescribed  or 
recorded  retail,  is  not  only  poor 
business,  but  undermines  the  morale 
of  a  store  and  breeds  dishonesty. 

Checking  for  Shortages 

While  the  existence  of  a  stock 
shortage  is  unknown  until  the  physi¬ 
cal  inventory  is  taken,  indications  of 
a  serious  shortage  may,  however, 
manifest  themselves  where  a  store’s 
book  inventory  shows  a  tendency  to 
increase  disproportionately  to  the 
store’s  sales,  in  which  emergency,  an 
inventory  should  be  promptly  taken. 

Most  chains  take  a  complete  phy¬ 
sical  inventory  in  all  stores  only 
once  a  year  and  inventory  more 
frequently  only  those  stores  which 
have  disclosed  a  high  shortage  at  the 
annual  inventory.  Several  of  the 
larger  chains  make  it  a  practice  to 
inventory  all  stores  twice  a  year. 

While  certain  departments  lend 
themselves  more  readily  to  periodic 
check-up  and  control,  most  of  the 
departments  in  our  type  store  do 
not — because  of  the  large  variety 
and  tremendous  quantity  of  small 
units.  When  you  consider  that  a  va¬ 
riety  store  would  have  to  count 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
between  five  and  ten  thousand  items 
of  low  selling  value,  in  different 
parts  of  the  store,  it  can  readily  be 
appreciated  that  it  is  impracticable 
to  inventory  frequently  without  at- 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Cleaning  Up  Those  Old  Balances 

BY  J.  ANTON  HAGIOS 

Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 


THIS  article  is  intended  to  supplement  the  paper 
entitled  “Methods  of  Liquidating  Old  Balances” 
presented  at  the  recent  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Convention. 
It  describes  the  practical  application  of  a  plan  of 
liquidating  old  balances  as  well  as  tbe  forms  used  in 
connection  with  its  operation  by  a  store  located  in 
the  Middle  West.  This  plan  is  available  only  to  tem¬ 
porarily  embarrassed  customers  with  previously  sat¬ 
isfactory  credit  ratings.  Stores  using  this  plan  have 
guarded  themselves  against  possible  abuses  which 
might  tend  to  undermine  their  regular  charge  ac¬ 
count  business. 


WHILE  discussing  plans  of 
liquidating  old  balances  during 
the  Open  Forum  Session  of 
the  Credit  Management  Division, 
conducted  in  conjunction  with  the 
big  annual  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Conven¬ 
tion  in  January,  this  somewhat 
startling  statement  was  made  by  a 
Credit  Manager  of  a  large  store: 

“We  started  our  plan  of  liquidat¬ 
ing  old  balances  in  March,  1933. 
Since  that  time  we  have  written  up 
approximately  $300,000  worth  of 
delinquent  accounts  and  have  col¬ 
lected  from  such  customers  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $18,000  in  carrying  charges. 
Now,  say  what  you  will,  this  $18,000 
is  net  revenue  which  we  would  not 
have  received  otherwise.  You  might 
ask,  for  example,  ‘what  is  your  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  collection  of  these 
accounts?’  We  have  found  uniform¬ 
ly  that  they  were  paid  up  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  would  have  been  had 
we  permitted  them  to  remain  on  a 
regular  open  account  basis  and  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  pay  as  they  saw  fit, 
monthly  or  occasionally. 

“You  may  also  be  interested  to 
know  that  we  re-opened  the  regular 
accounts  of  these  customers  as  soon 
as  we  could  determine  to  our  satis¬ 
faction  that  their  delinquent  ac¬ 
counts  were  being  properly  liquidat¬ 
ed.  They  could  charge  their  current 
purchases,  however,  only  on  condit¬ 
ion  that  they  absolutely  must  be  paid 
for  in  full  during  following  month. 
Furthermore,  we  followed  this  type 


of  accounts  up  much  more  closely 
than  we  did  our  regular  charge  ac¬ 
counts  and  with  uniformly  good  suc¬ 
cess.  The  present  balance  on  such 
accounts  now  open  on  our  books  is 
approximately  $72,000.  This  means, 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  an  ad¬ 
ditional  net  income  in  carrying 
charges  of  roughly  $500  each  month. 

“Our  customers  like  this  plan  of 
helping  them  over  a  rough  spot. 
They  come  back  asking  us  whether 
they  may  tell  their  friends  who  have 
accounts  with  us  about  it,  or  they 
have  directly  told  such  friends  to 
come  to  us.  While  some  of  you 
might  raise  the  point  that  we  are 
transferring  regular  accounts  to  de¬ 
ferred  payment  accounts,  we  feel, 
nevertheless,  that  this  practice,  if 
carefully  controlled  and  confined 
only  to  cases  actually  justifying 
such  a  transfer,  is  a  very  worthwhile 
business.” 

Aside  from  the  evident  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  store’s  plan  of  liquidat¬ 
ing  old  debts,  we  might  consider  for 
a  moment  this  item  of  the  carrying 
charge  alone.  Certainly  no  more 
forceful  arguments  can  be  advanced 
for  the  carrying  charge  as  a  source 
of  profit  (still  too  frequently  over¬ 
looked  by  many  merchants)  than 
this  speaker  offered.  Furthermore, 
as  far  as  its  application  to  this  plan 
is  concerned,  it  serves  in  addition  to 
“save  the  faces”,  so  to  speak,  of 
many  customers  who  formerly  were 
well-to-do  and  despite  their  current 


predicament  still  dislike  the  idea  of 
being  under  obligation  to  anyon#. 
The  application  of  the  carrying 
charge  to  this  plan  gives  these  un¬ 
fortunate  customers  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  they  are  not  forced 
to  accept  favors  but  are  paying  for 
services  rendered  just  as  though 
they  were  getting  a  loan  from  a 
barik.  What  is  more,  the  practice 
of  making  the  charge  in  connection 
with  extended  payments  is  so  well 
established  by  this  time  that  no  one 
seems  to  object  to  it  any  more. 

As  important,  if  not  more  import¬ 
ant,  than  the  carrying  charge  phase 
of  this  plan,  are  its  other  major  fea¬ 
tures:  first,  that  of  retaining  good¬ 
will  and  second,  that  of  rehabilitat¬ 
ing  these  accounts  which  might 
otherwise  be  lost  for  a  long  time  or 
possibly  permanently.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  plan  has  been  out¬ 
lined  in  considerable  detail  in  the 
February  issue  of  The  Bulletin 
on  page  80,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
a  description  of  the  methods  used  by 
a  certain  store  in  the  Middle  We^ 
in  order  to  show  its  practical  appli¬ 
cation.  This  store  was  selected  be¬ 
cause  its  methods  were  practically 
the  same  as  those  of  several  other 
large  stores  located  in  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  Delinquent  List  To-day 

Delinquent  old  balances  have  al¬ 
ways  been  with  us.  They  are 
nothing  new  to  a  credit  manager. 
As  a  result  of  the  depression,  how¬ 
ever,  the  size  and  number  of  old 
balances  reached  an  alarmingly  acute 
stage,  making  it  extremely  difficult 
for  a  credit  manager  to  cope  with 
them  individually.  What  made  the 
situation  worse  was  the  fact  that 
many  customers  who  were  former¬ 
ly  well-to-do  and  had  enjoyed  un¬ 
limited  credit  were  now  to  bie  found 
among  this  group  of  delinquent  cus¬ 
tomers.  Customers  of  the  store 
whose  method  is  being  discussed 
here,  who  had  always  maintained 
substantial  balances  averaging  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  dollars  per  account. 
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suddenly  found  themselves  cut  off 
from  what  heretofore  were  consid¬ 
ered  safe  sources  of  income,  such  as 
investments  from  guaranteed  mort¬ 
gages,  for  instance.  When  a  wave 
of  failures  broke  over  this  type  of 
investment  business  about  two  years 
ago,  many  investors  of  this  class 
were  suddenly  deprived  of  their 
ready  cash  and  were  thus  unable  to 
meet  substantial  obligations  to  this 
department  store.  While  a  few  of 
them  had  the  courtesy  to  call  at  the 
credit  office  to  explain  their  predica¬ 
ment  most  of  them  did  not  have  the 
courage  to  do  so,  or  were  ashamed 
of,  or  embarrassed  by,  their  plight. 
Some  of  the  customers  of  this  type 
who  came  to  see  the  credit  manager 
actually  admitted  these  feelings  to 
him.  It  is  in  the  handling  of  situa¬ 
tions  such  as  these  that  the  credit 
manager’s  resourcefulness,  person¬ 
ality  and  humane  understanding  are 
of  invaluable  importance.  Fortun¬ 
ately,  in  the  case  of  the  store  de¬ 
scribed  here,  the  credit  manager  had 
all  these  qualities  in  abundant  meas¬ 
ure.  He  did  not  wait  until  the  cus¬ 
tomers  came  to  his  office  or  called 
him  on  the  telephone.  Instead,  he 
devised  ways  and  means  of  over¬ 
coming  this  difficulty  by  developing 
a  simple  plan  that  would  be  accept¬ 
able  to  most  of  these  unfortunate 
customers  and  at  the  same  time  be 
good  business  for  his  store.  He  ap¬ 
proached  the  management  with  a 
definite  plan  of  refinancing  all  these 
old  accounts.  While  the  manage¬ 
ment  realized  that  something  would 
have  to  be  done  in  order  to  alleviate 
the  situation,  they  did  not  want  to 
run  the  risk  of  establishing  a  prece¬ 
dent  which  might  undermine  their 
regular  charge  account  business,  and 
so  they  permitted  their  credit  man¬ 
ager  to  experiment  at  first  with  200 
accounts.  This  he  did  so  success¬ 
fully  that  he  was  allowed  thereafter 
to  use  his  plan  whenever  he  consid¬ 
ered  it  advisable. 

Description  of  Plan 

I  understand  that  during  the  peak 
of  the  depression  he  carried  over 
2,000  accounts  of  this  type  on  the 
books.  An  analysis  of  the  ledger 
cards  of  that  year  (1932)  showed 
that  most  of  the  accounts  were  not 
only  paid  in  full  but  many  of  them 
were  paid  up  in  anticipation  of  the 
date  agreed  upon  by  the  average 
customer. 

The  plan  to  which  I  refer,  of 
course,  is  that  of  transferring  the 
delinquent  old  balances  from  a  regu¬ 
lar  account  basis  to  a  special  de¬ 


ferred  payment  account  involving  a 
down  payment  of  as  much  as  the 
customer  could  afford,  the  balance 
to  be  paid  in  equal  monthly  install¬ 
ments  plus  a  carrying  charge  of  one- 
half  of  1%  a  month  on  the  unjjaid 
balance.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
handling  of  these  accounts,  special 
provision  was  made  for  them  within 
the  deferred  payment  department. 
Payments  were  made  to  the  de¬ 
ferred  payment  cashier  but  special 
records  of  a  different  color  were 
used  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
r^ular  deferred  payment  accounts. 
These  records  included  a  special 
ledger,  control,  collection  and  aging 
records  and  a  payment  book,  all  of 
the  same  color. 

So  much  for  the  physical  equip¬ 
ment. 

Direct  Mail  Method  Used 

To  start  the  actual  operation  of 
the  plan,  accounts  three  months  old 
or  older  were  carefully  analyzed  as 
to  their  previous  history.  Assuming 
that  a  customer  had  run  up  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  $300  and  paid  only  $20  on 
account,  she  was  approached  in  an 
effort  to  acquaint  her  with  the  plan. 
As  a  rule,  chronically  slow  accounts 
and  known  dead-beats  were  not  in¬ 
vited  to  take  advantage  of  it,  al¬ 
though  exceptions  were  made,  as  it 
was  felt  that  in  some  instances  only 
through  the  use  of  the  plan  could 
such  accounts  be  eventually  liquidat¬ 
ed.  Only  deserving  customers  who 
had  previously  enjoyed  a  good 
credit  record  were  selected  for  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  new  plan.  They  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  details  of  it  by  a 
series  of  three  letters.  These  letters 
are  particularly  noteworthy  for  their 
friendly  approach  and  the  spirit  of 
helpfulness  they  convey.  Read  the 
first  one  and  see  for  yourself : 

“A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  in¬ 
deed.  A  few  of  our  old  friends  had 
some  difficulty  in  connection  with 
settling  their  accounts  lately,  and  we 
were  able  to  be  of  considerable  as¬ 
sistance  to  them.  Perhaps  there  is 
something  we  can  do  to  help  you. 

“Here  is  briefly  what  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  do  for  you.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  open  a  special  account  in  your 
name  in  order  to  enable  you  to  pay 
us  as  little  as  10%  of  what  you  owe 
us  now.  The  balance  can  then  be 
paid  in  small  monthly  payments  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  year’s  time  or  more 
if  necessary. 

“If  you  think  this  would  help 
you,  please  write  or  telephone  us  or 
better  still,  come  in  to  talk  it  over 
with  us  so  that  the  most  convenient 


terms  can  be  arranged.  The  sooner 
yo.u  come  the  better.  The  number 
of  accounts  I  am  permitted  to  open 
on  this  plan  is  limited  ” 

Response 

This  letter  resulted  in  a  70%  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  accounts  listed  for 
transfer,  which  showed  definitely 
that  customers  appreciated  this  gen¬ 
erous  attitude  on  the  part  of  this 
store.  To  the  remaining  30%, 
which  apparently  did  not  pay  any 
attention  to  this  first  invitation,  a 
second  message  was  sent  reading  as 
follows : 

“You  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  many  customers  wrote  us  let¬ 
ters  of  appreciation  for  the  help 
we  gave  them  in  connection  with 
settling  their  old  balances.  The  rep¬ 
utation  of  our  house  has  been  built 
on  a  policy  of  cooperation  and  fair 
play. 

“I  have  already  offered  to  assist 
you  in  liquidating  your  past  due  ac¬ 
count  by  arranging  for  small  month- 
Iv  payments  extending  over  as  long 
a  period  as  desired  until  your  ac¬ 
count  is  paid  in  full. 

“If  you  feel  that  you  do  not  need 
such  help  at  this  time,  please  let  me 
know  as  the  condition  of  your  ac¬ 
count  requires  a  definite  under¬ 
standing  regarding  payment. 

“Won’t  you  please  come  in  and 
see  me  the  next  time  you  are  in  the 
store  ?  I  can  assure  you  that  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding  as  well  as  a 
genuine  desire  to  help  you  will  be 
the  keynote  of  our  conversation.’’ 

Of  the  30%,  two-thirds  respond¬ 
ed  to  this  letter  but  there  still  re¬ 
mained  one  customer  out  of  every 
ten  originally  approached  from 
whom  no  reply  whatsoever  had  been 
received.  It  was  felt  therefore  that 
the  third  letter  of  this  series  should 
be  considerably  stronger,  which  in¬ 
deed  it  was,  as  you  can  see: 

“On - and  again  on - , 

I  wrote  to  you  in  a  sincere  effort  on 
my  part  to  help  you  settle  your  ac¬ 
count  by  arranging  for  small  month¬ 
ly  payments  extending  over  several 
months  until  the  balance  would  be 
paid  in  full.  From  your  silence,  I 
cannot  help  but  assume  that  you  are 
not  willing  to  cooperate  with  me  and 
that  you  are  not  interested  in  this 
plan. 

“This  may  interest  you,  however. 
Unless  we  hear  from  you  within  a 
week  your  account  will  be  turned 
over  to  our  Collection  Manager. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  that  you  return  your  identi- 
{Continued  on  page  46) 
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WHEN  it  comes  to  dodging 
the  payment  of  bills,  a  thous¬ 
and  and  one  excuses  are  often 
used.  That’s  nothing  new  to  you. 
You  could  write  books  about  that. 

But.  when  a  customer  gets  a  kick 
out  of  paying  his  bills,  that’s  diff¬ 
erent.  So  “Creditgrams”  starts  out 
by  featuring  a  description  of  just 
such  a  case.  The  account  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  customer  of  Bamberger’s 
and  also  an  artist.  His  name  is  John 
D.  Jr.  (No,  he  hasn’t  any  connec¬ 
tion  with  oil.)  He  is  slightly  in  ar¬ 
rears  through  no  fault  of  his  own. 
Like  many  in  his  profession  he  has 
had  his  ups  and  downs.  Though  he 
may  not  have  had  the  ready  cash 
lately  to  pay  promptly,  it  appears  he 
will  never  lose  his  fine  sense  of 
humor  which  always  seems  to  serve 
him  in  good  stead. 

His  wit  gave  Bamberger’s  at  least 
a  good  laugh,  if  nothing  more  at  the 
time.  When  his  account  became 
over-due  they  wrote  him :  “What 
seems  to  be  the  trouble  ?”  Back  came 
this  letter  with  an  amusing  sketch 
illustrating  that  before  being  able  to 
pay  his  bills  he  too,  just  like  Bam¬ 
berger’s,  had  to  go  gunning  for 
“bucks” : 


a*<uxd- 


His  letter  continues : 

You  needn’t  worry.  I  won’t  make 


you  any  definite  promise  because  I 
can’t  and  besides  I  hate  like  hell, 
after  making  one,  to  have  to  break 
it.  All  I  can  say  is  that  my  in¬ 
tentions  are  and  always  fuive  been 
honorable  and  will  never  be  other¬ 
wise.  Just  play  along  with  me  as 
you  have  and  I  am  sure  you  mil  be 
surprised. 

While  this  customer’s  temporary 
predicament  was  fully  appreciated, 
good  credit  policy,  nevertheless,  dic- 
tate<l  consistent  follow-up.  Thus, 
having  been  especially  invited  to  do 
so,  another  dignified  reminder  was 
sent.  The  “surprise”  promised  in  the 
last  letter  materialized,  resulting  in 
two  partial  payments  which  were 
made  with  all  the  cheer  and  gusto 
that  marked  the  customer’s  previous 
correspondence.  Here’s  what  he 
wrote : 
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After  this,  things  had  come  virtu¬ 
ally  to  a  standstill  for  a  while.  But 
since  such  a  fine  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  existed  between  both  parties, 
Bamberger’s  thought  it  would  be  a 
smart  thing  to  send  a  personal  col¬ 
lector.  The  collector,  calling  one 
evening,  found  the  customer  work¬ 
ing  under  the  hood  of  his  car.  Being 
mechanically  inclined  himself,  he 
doffed  his  coat  and  gave  a  helping 
hand  until  the  trouble  was  fixed. 
The  interview  turned  out  to  be 
just  a  gesture  of  good  will.  They 
talked  about  everything  under  the 
sun.  The  overdue  account  was 
“hinted  at”  too.  The  fact  that  they 
didn’t  get  the  money  just  then  did 
not  dismay  Bamberger’s  for  they 
knew  they  would  get  it  eventually. 
To  bring  this  “eventual”  date  a  little 
nearer  to  reality,  however,  some 
more  collection  medicine  was  ap¬ 
plied.  As  to  the  effects,  you  may 
read  for  yourself : 


On  the  next  page  he  goes  on  to 
say: 

I  know  I  will  be  able  to  clear  up 
this  maiter  with  many  apologies. 
My  record  has  always  been  clear 
and  I  am  just  damn  fool  enough  to 
want  to  keep  it  such  in  spite  of  the 
depression,  the  alphabet  soup  and 
Huey  Long.  Yours  for  brighter 
days. 

It  need  not  be  stated  that  having 
played  along  so  far,  Bamberger’s, 
never  questioning  the  inherent  hon¬ 
esty  of  this  customer,  was  glad  to 
grant  a  two  week’s  extension. 

Nor  will  it  surprise  you,  I  think, 
to  learn  that  this  account  was  paid 
in  full  within  the  time  limit  speci¬ 
fied.  The  illustration  accompanying 
the  last  letter,  expressing  the  joy 
and  relief  of  this  customer,  might 
just  as  well  have  been  entitled 
“Happy  Days  Are  Here  Again”. 
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Personnel 


The  Voluntary  Training  Class 

Outlines  of  Buying  and  Selling  Courses 
Given  at  Bloomingdale’s 


The  February  number  of  The 
Bulletin  carried  a  report  of 
the  talk  on  Voluntary  Training 
Classes  given  by  Mrs.  Laura  Hart¬ 
er,  Director  of  Training,  Blooming- 
dale's,  at  the  24th  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion.  Owing  to  lack  of  space,  the 
valuable  outlines  included  in  the  talk 
were  omitted.  A  number  of  requests 
for  these  outlines  have  been  received 
and  we  are  glad  to  print  them  in 
this  issue. 

I 

PRINCIPLES  OF  BUYING 

How  to  study  conditions  in  order  to 
determine  whether  they  justify  opening 
a  business. 

Ways  to  pre-perceive  and  measure  con¬ 
sumer  demand. 

An  analysis  of  a  small  business,  ideally 
conducted;  its  activities  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  principles  involved  in  its  opera¬ 
tion.  This  study  is  made  in  order  to 
define  standards  by  which  to  under¬ 
stand  and  judge  larger  stores. 

O  rganization — Systemization. 

Our  own  store;  its  history  and  present 
status  as  a  member  of  the 
Federated  Department  Stores 
Retail  Research  .Association 
Associated  Merchandising  Corpora¬ 
tion 

Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  of 
New  York 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation 

Its  organization  —  policies  —  system 
— operation. 

The  Merchandising  Division:  its  organ¬ 
ization,  policies,  functions. 

The  Buying  Job 

A  standard  of  personality  character¬ 
istics  that  make  for  success  in  a 
buying  job 

Analysis  of  the  buying  job 
Planning  and  merchandise-control 
Department  merchandising;  analyzing  a 
department  preliminary  to  taking  over 
the  buying  job  in  it. 

How  to  build  and  maintain  a  model 
stock.  Establishment  of  line  prices  and 
price  lines. 

Planning  how  to  spend  on  open-to-buy. 

Some  tricks  to  increase  it. 

Policies  governing  the  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  of  staple  merchandise,  prestige  mer- 
motional  merchandise,  prestige  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Slow-Moving  Stock;  why  it  is;  what  to 
do  to  avoid  it;  what  to  do  to  sell  it 
Markdowns  —  “As  is”  merchandise  — 
stock  shortages — ^and  other  stock 
problems. 


Resources:  how  to  evaluate  them;  regu¬ 
lar,  preferred,  new.  Bargaining; 
group  buying. 

System  and  forms  used  in  the  buying 
job 

Ordering — Regular,  Special 
Receiving 
Retailing  invoices 
Marking 

Stocking  Merchandise,  Forward,  Re¬ 
serve 

Selling — Gross  sales.  Net  sales 
Unit  Control 
Open-To-Buy 
Expense  Control 

Inventory — How  to  take  it  correct¬ 
ly 

Where  and  how  to  look  for  discrep¬ 
ancies  and  how  to  prevent  them. 
Publicity;  when  is  it  justified?  How  to 
plan  and  accomplish  it. 

Newspaper;  window  display;  interior 
display;  other  kinds  of  publicity. 
Symptoms  of  some  conditions  that  make 
for  a  sick  department;  their  causes 
and  their  remedies,  as: — 

Incomplete  lines  of  staple  merchan¬ 
dise. 

Over-bought  items. 

Badly  balanced  stocks. 

Starved  stocks. 

Unprofitable  sales  staff. 

How  to  get  cooperation  from,  and  how 
to  cooperate  with  others,  and  other 
department  heads. 

Policies  and  ethics  of  the  buyer  in  re¬ 
lation  to: 

1.  His  employer  and  store. 

2.  Public  and  customers. 

3.  Market  resourcts  and  salesmen, 
merchandise  manager,  other  buy¬ 
ers,  assistant  buyer,  salespeople 
and  division  superintendent,  ac¬ 
counting  departments,  etc. 

Self-analysis;  psychology  of  the  sup¬ 
ervision  and  direction  of  others.  Leader- 
ship-|-its  responsibility  and  its  relation 
to  discipline;  how  and  what  to  teach 
subordinates. 

Arithmetic  is  taught,  using  as  a  text 
book  “Arithmetic  for  Executive  Train¬ 
ing  Groups  in  Department  Stores”  by 
Irene  Chambers  of  the  Prince  School, 
and  published  by  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association.  This  study  fa¬ 
miliarizes  students  with  merchandising 
terminology  as  well  as  phases  of  account¬ 
ing. 

There  are  numberless  other  points 
taken  up  during  the  course,  and  while 
the  twenty- two  conferences  cannot,  by 
any  stretch  of  imagination,  make  a  buy¬ 
er  or  even  an  assistant  buyer,  they  can 
do  a  good  deal  toward  releasing  indi¬ 
viduals  from  the  limitations  that  have 
kept  them  from  expressing  themselves 


more  intelligently  and  productively  in 
their  jobs.  Also,  if  the  student  has  pos¬ 
sibilities  along  buying  lines  it  will  put 
him  in  possession  of  an  understanding 
that  will  be  of  value  to  him  should  he 
be  called  to  take  the  responsibilities  of 
an  advanced  position. 

II 

MERCHANDISE  ANALYSIS  FOR 
SELLING 

In  this  course  these  points  are  worked 
out : 

1.  A  discriminating  distinction  between 
play  and  work.  (That  work  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  benefit  to  the  worker  and 
to  others,  while  play  merely  amuses 
the  player  or  others). 

2.  Demand  and  supply  are  compensat¬ 
ing  phases  of  the  same  law. 

3.  Business  is  an  exchange  of  bene¬ 
fits. 

4.  Money,  legitimately  possessed,  is  a 
token  of  a  benefit  having  b^n  given 
by  its  possessor  to  a  recipient  who 
has  acknowledged  it  by  the  token. 

5.  The  more  equitable  the  exchange, 
the  less  danger  of  depression  or  in¬ 
flation  in  business. 

6.  A  person  who  buys  any  material 
thing  pays  for  the  satisfaction  he 
expects  to  experience  from  possess¬ 
ing,  using  or  giving  away  his  pur¬ 
chase. 

7.  The  desire  for  an  article  is  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  degree  of  gratifica¬ 
tion  or  satisfaction  the  purchaser  ex¬ 
pects  to  experience  from  possess¬ 
ing  and  using  or  giving  it  away. 

8.  The  price  anyone  will  pay  for  mer¬ 
chandise  will  depend  upon  how  badly 
he  wants  it  and  how  much  purchas¬ 
ing  power  (money)  he  has.  (Of 
course,  it  is  understood  that  competi¬ 
tive  price  doesn’t  enter  into  this  part 
of  the  analysis). 

9.  Salesmanship  consists  in  so  show¬ 
ing  and  so  explaining  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  that  the  prospective  customer 
may  decide  wisely,  for  his  own  best 
interests,  whether  he  wishes  the  mer¬ 
chandise  more  than  the  money  he 
will  have  to  pay  for  it.  The  good 
salesperson  will  make  it  easy  for 
the  customer  to  purchase  wisely  and 
will  see  to  it  that  he  has  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  purchase  all  that  he  will. 

10.  Analysis  is  made  to  determine  the 
kinds  of  satisfaction  which  may  be 
experienced  by  individuals  who  pos¬ 
sess  and  use : — apparel  and  acces¬ 
sories,  toys,  sporting  goods,  lug- 

(  Continued  on  page  40) 
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More  Visual  Education 


BY  FLORENCE  LUMAN 

of  Training,  Stern  Bros.,  New  York 
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Director 

The  N.R.A.  has,  I  believe,  made 
better  teachers  of  training 
])eople;  it  has  made  us  more 
resourceful,  more  concise  and  to  the 
point,  and  a  great  deal  more  pictor¬ 
ial  in  our  devices.  In  Stern’s,  as  in 
most  stores  today,  we  deiiend  upon 
the  written  word  to  get  across  to 
our  salespeople  much  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  formerly  given  in  meetings. 

We  use  most  of  the  accepted 
means  of  making  the  written  page 
readable :  colored  paper — sketches — 
original  layouts  and  methods  of  as¬ 
sembling  the  material — swatches — 
interesting  copy,  not  too  long. 

In  giving  fashion  training  to 
ready-to-wear,  accessory  and  piece 
goods  people  this  spring,  we  decided 
that  we  wanted  something  a  little 
more  dramatic  and  vital  than  the 
usual  fashion  manual  or  bulletin; 
something  more  lasting  than  a  fa¬ 
shion  show ;  something  that  would 
be  constantly  before  the  salespeople 
and  to  which  buyers  might  refer 
when  describing  new  merchandise  as 
it  comes  into  the  department.  We 
knew  from  past  experience  that  a 
great  deal  of  time  is  spent  in  cut¬ 
ting  and  pasting  swatches  and  in 
stapling  together  200  booklets.  The 
fabric,  too,  runs  into  a  number  of 
yards  when  it  is  cut  up  for  200 
books  on  fabrics  and  again,  perhaps, 
for  200  books  on  color.  W.e  finally 
decided  upon  a  series  of  three  24" 

X  18"  posters,  such  as  the  one  re¬ 
produced  on  this  page. 

The  subjects  to  be  covered  were 
fabrics,  color  and  silhouette.  In 
each  of  the  indicated  squares  on  our 
fabric  chart  we  pasted  the  proper 
fabric.  Our  color  chart  shows  in 
water  colors  the  season’s  leading  and 
unusual  combinations,  swatches  of 
leather  in  the  correct  colors  for 
shoes  and  gloves,  and  swatches  of 
the  proper  hose.  Our  third  chart 
will  sketch  the  fashion  antecedent 
^d  the  interpretation  of  this  fash¬ 
ion  in  our  own  stock. 

These  posters  are  placed  in  the 
stock  rooms  of  the  departments  con¬ 
cerned,  on  bulletin  boards  near  the 
time  clocks,  and  on  the  walls  of  the 
recreation  room.  When  going  in  and 
out  of  the  stock  room  the  salesper¬ 
son  cannot  avoid  seeing  the  posters. 

In  our  button  department  we  have 


found  that  the  salespeople  are  show¬ 
ing  the  fabric  chart  to  customers 
and  holding  a  button  against  the 
swatches  to  prove  a  selling  point. 

By  the  time  this  goes  to  press  the 
color  charts  will  be  in  the  depart¬ 
ments.  We  plan  to  have  all  our  ac¬ 
cessory  salespeople  use  them  in  the 
way  the  button  girls  do  the  fabric 
poster.  In  our  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ment  the  fabric  chart  is  displayed 
within  full  view  of  customers. 
When  our  buyers  bring  out  new 


merchandise  they  point  to  the  charts 
to  verify  the  style  features  they  are 
describing  to  the  salespeople. 

But  nothing  about  our  charts  is 
so  important  as  the  fact  that  when 
Miss  Jones  takes  from  the  stock- 
room  a  printed  matelasse  dress,  in 
Regency  lavender  blue  and  Regency 
cerise  red,  with  a  high-waisted  ef¬ 
fect  and  a  shoulder  cape,  she  will 
be  reminded  to  point  out  these  facts 
to  the  customer,  since  she  sees  them 
on  the  posters  on  her  way  out. 
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Keeping  Up  With  the  Label 

The  Altman  Commodity  Check  List  Avoids 
Difficulties  in  Receiving  N.  R,  A.  Goods 


i 


i- 


BY  DAVID  H.  BIDDLE 

Code  Department 


Labels  are  now  compulsory  on 
all  merchandise  produced  under 
t  w  e  n  t  y-eight  manufacturing 
codes.  The  large  number  of  label 
requirements  increases  the  difficulty 
department  stores  have  in  checking 
incoming  merchandise  for  compli¬ 
ance  with  label  requirements. 

The  plan  devised  by  F.  McM. 
Cobb  of  B.  Altman  &  Co.  to  assure 
accuracy  in  the  handling  of  the 
label  problem  in  that  store  is  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest.  A  list  of  the  label 
codes  with  ail  the  commodities  de¬ 
tailed  under  each  code  is  furnished 
to  tl^e  merchandising  heads  and  the 
receiving  division  of  the  store  so 
that  every  one  concerned  in  the 
handling  of  incoming  merchandise 
is  advised  as  to  which  merchandise 
can  be  received  only  if  labels  are 
attached.  An  interesting  detail  of 
the  plan  is  that  when  this  or  any 
other  information  about  N.R.A.  re¬ 
quirements  is  circulated  in  the  store, 
vermilion  colored  paper  is  used  as 
a  flash  notice  that  it  is  about  N.R.A. 

This  information  has  been  fur¬ 
ther  checked  by  the  Code  Depart¬ 
ment  and  contains  all  details  up  to 
March  1st.  In  addition  to  those 
now  effective,  label  provisions  have 
been  proposed  which  either  have  not 
been  made  op)erative  by  the  Code 
Authority  or  are  not  approved  by 
the  N.R..A.  A  list  of  these  is  ap¬ 
pended. 

The  requirement  of  the  Retail 
Code  which  makes  it  necessary  for 
stores  to  have  this  information  is 
contained  in  Article  IX,  Section  2, 
and  reads  as  follows: 

“No  retailer  shall  purchase, 
sell  or  exchange  any  merchan¬ 
dise  manufactured  under  a 
Code  of  Fair  Compjetition, 
which  requires  such  merchan¬ 
dise  to  bear  an  N.R.A.  label 
unless  said  merchandise  bears 
such  label.” 

As  stated  in  many  other  articles 
in  The  Bulletin,  this  provision 
must  be  met  on  all  incoming  mer¬ 
chandise,  but  it  does  not  apply  to 


merchandise  in  the  retailer’s  stock 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
label,  unless  the  retailer  desires  to 
have  his  whole  stock  uniformly 
laljeled. 

The  name  of  the  code  and  the  ar¬ 
ticles  to  be  labeled  under  each  code 
follow. 

ARTIFICIAL  FLOWER  AND  FEATHER 
INDUSTRY 

CIGAR  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 
(Labels  must  appear  on  all  original  and 
duplicate  invoices,  not  on  the  mer¬ 
chandise.) 

Artificial  flowers,  leaves,  and  parts 
thereof 

Artificial  fruits 

Artificial  plants,  and  parts  thereof 
Prepared  plants  and  other  botonical  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  parts  thereof 
Feathers,  crude  and/or  manufactured 

BLOUSE  AND  SKIRT  INDUSTRY 
Women’s,  Misses’  and  Children’s 
Blouses 
Blousettes 
Waists 

Tunic  Blouses 

CAP  AND  CLOTH  HAT  INDUSTRY 

Caps  and  Cloth  Hats  of  any  and  all  de¬ 
scription,  including: 

Uniform  Caps 
Aviation  Caps 
Hunting  Caps 
Helmets 

Sport  and  Golf  Caps 
Baseball  Caps 
Shop  Caps 
Railroad  Caps 

CIGAR  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 
Cigars  of  all  types,  including: 

Cigars 
Stogies 
Cheroots 
Little  Cigars 

Note :  All  cigars  manufactured  or  dis¬ 
tributed  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
code  shall  have  an  N.  R.  A.  label  in  the 
form  of  a  stamp  affixed  to  the  outside  of 
the  container  thereof. 

COAT  AND  SUIT  INDUSTRY 
Women’s,  Misses’,  Children’s  and  Infants’ 
Coats 
Jackets 
Capes 
Wraps 

Riding  Habits 
Knickers 


Suits 

Ensembles 

Skirts 

[The  above  items  must  be  made  in 
whole  or  part  of  wool,  silk  (only  when 
made  in  tailored  garments),  velvets, 
plush,  or  other  woven  or  purchased 
knitt^  materials.] 

CORSET  AND  BRASSIERE  INDUSTRY 
Corsets 

Step-in  Corsets 
Brassieres 
Bandeau  Brassieres 

Corsets,  girdle  corsets,  or  step-in  corsets 
attached  to  brassieres  or  bandeau 
brassieres. 

All  similar  body  supporting  garments. 

COTTON  GARMENT  INDUSTRY 

Work  Clothing 
Work  Garments 
Work  Pants 
Children’s  Play  Suits 
Men’s  Shirts 
Knitted  Outer  Shirts 
Polo  Shirts 

Boys’  Shirts  and  Blouses 
Boys’  Wash  Suits 

Work  shirts  of  any  material,  including 
flannel  shirts 
Pajamas  and  night-shirts 
Men’s  collars 

Dresses  of  linen,  or  of  chief  content  of 
cotton  selling  at  wholesale  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  up  to  and  including  $22.50  per 
dozen. 

Oiled  Cotton  Garments 
Men’s  and  Boys’  Pants  when  made  in 
work  clothing  factories 
Sheep-lined  and  Leather  Garments 
Nurses’  and  Maids’  Aprons  and  Uniforms 
Washable  Service  Apparel  including: 
Cotton  coats,  trousers,  waitresses’, 
nurses’  and  maids’  service  gar¬ 
ment,  approns,  service  caps,  and 
other  kindred  service  garments. 
Men’s  Wash  Suits  of  100%  cotton  con¬ 
tent,  when  made  in  work  clothing  fac¬ 
tories  in  conjunction  with  work  cloth¬ 
ing. 

Women’s  and  Misses’  Pajamas,  Sleeping- 
wear  and  Undergarments  of  woven 
fabrics  (other  than  the  so-called  ath¬ 
letic  type),  when  such  garments,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  trimmings,  are  made  of 
100%  cotton  fabrics. 

DRESS  INDUSTRY 
Women’s,  Misses’  and  Juniors’ 

Dresses 

Dressmaker  ensembles 
Waists  when  used  with  ensembles 
Note :  This  does  not  include  inexpen¬ 
sive  dresses  made  of  material  of  which 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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The  Bulletin  Board  of  Code  News 

A  Digest  of  Information  for  Retailers 

BY  DAVID  H.  BIDDLE 

Code  Department 


Toy  Code 

Information  is  being  gathered 
from  W'lieel  Goods  Buyers  to  ix)r- 
tray  to  N.R.A.  the  effect  of  discrim¬ 
inatory  differentials  under  the  Toy 
Code  on  1934  department  store 
sales. 

This  information  is  being  fur¬ 
nished  by  stores  as  a  result  of  a 
request  made  at  the  Wheel  Goods 
Conference  held  during  the  Annual 
Convention  with  Irving  C.  Fox  of 
the  AsscKiation’s  Washington  code 
staff.  This  conference,  which  was  at¬ 
tended  by  thirty  buyers  of  Wheel 
Goods,  was  held  to  review  the  situa¬ 
tion  resulting  from  differentials  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  manufacturers. 

Picture  Frame  Labels 

Confusion  has  arisen  over  the 
question  of  labels  on  picture  frames 
and  fitted  pictures. 

The  Picture  Frame  Code  requires 
labels,  but  the  Picture  Publishers 
and  Importers  ojjerating  under  the 
Graphic  Arts  Code  are  not  requir¬ 
ed  to  furnish  any  labels  when  they 
sell  pictures.  Except  among  those 
picture  sellers  who  manufacture 
their  own  frames,  the  Picture 
Frame  Code  does  not  impose  the 
label  requirement.  The  result  is  that 
stores  are  uncertain  as  to  when  to 
insist  on  labels  on  framed  pictures. 

The  solution  to  this  complication 
is  this;  In  buying  picture  frames 
from  a  frame  manufacturer,  labels 
should  be  expected.  In  buying  pic¬ 
tures  where  the  frame  is  incidental 
to  the  picture,  labels  will  not  nec- 
esMrily  be  included.  However,  the 
Picture  Publishers’  Association  is 
prepared  to  furnish  its  own  Blue 
Eagle  insignia  to  all  retailers  who 
prefer  to  have  finished  pictures  with 
labels.  These  can  be  obtained  from 
the  picture  dealer. 

Importers’  Code  Protested 

Four  groups  of  importers  of  mer¬ 
chandise  of  interest  to  retail  stores 
are  asking  N.R.A.  to  approve  Fair 
Trade  Practices  which  include 
terms,  return  restrictions,  consign- 
jnent  regulations,  and  advertising  al¬ 
lowances. 

The  merchandise  affected  by  these 
regulations,  which  were  given  a 
hearing  on  March  11th,  are  Swiss 
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Curtains  and  Bed  Sets,  Imported 
Machine  Made  Laces  and  Embroid¬ 
eries,  English  Earthenware  and 
China,  and  Leather  and  Woolen 
Knit  Gloves.  Protest  was  made  by 
the  Association  against  restrictions 
on  advertising  allowances,  reduced 
terms  on  embroideries,  complete 
prohibition  of  consignment  on  some 
of  this  merchandise,  and  certain 
transportation  regulations  proposed 
for  Imported  English  Chinaware. 

Wholesale  Differentials 
The  whole  question  of  differen¬ 
tials  under  the  Wholesale  Code  and 
other  codes  which  provide  discount 
or  price  differentials  for  various 
classes  of  customers,  has  been  re¬ 
opened  by  a  special  N.R.A.  investi¬ 
gation  which  started  on  March  12th. 

Irving  C.  Fox  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Washington  code  staff  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  investigating  commis¬ 
sion  the  facts  on  which  retailers 
have  based  their  opposition  to  these 
differential  plans. 

Future  policy  of  N.R.A.  on  code 
regulations  which  serve  to  establish 
fixed  distribution  channels  by  price 
or  discount  differentials  is  to  be  de¬ 
termined  as  a  result  of  this  series  of 
hearings. 

Fur  Workrooms 

Code  control  of  fur  workrooms 
in  retail  stores  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  hearing  to  be  given  by  the 
N.R.A.  on  March  19th. 

The  questions  raised  by  the  spec¬ 
ial  Fur  Commission,  which  studied 
the  problems  of  retail  custom  fur 
manufacturing  in  relation  to  the  Fur 
Manufacturing  Industry,  form  the 
basis  of  the  questions  to  be  settled 
at  this  hearing.  The  problem  to  be 
settled  is  whether  a  special  code  will 
be  created  to  control  all  custom  fur 
manufacturing  and  repairs,  or 
whether  all  manufacturing  will  be 
under  the  Fur  Manufacturing  Code. 
It  is  possible  that  service  operations 
on  fur  garments,  when  that  is  the 
only  function  performed  by  a  store, 
will  be  under  the  Retail  Code. 

Single  Assessment 
Although  N.R.A.’s  assessment 
regulation  order  No.  131  is  suppos¬ 
ed  to  have  settled  the  problems  of 
assessment  for  retailers,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  for  a  special 


N.R.A.  Committee  to  make  a  furth¬ 
er  study  of  what  the  word  “retail¬ 
ing”  means.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  such  activities  within  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  as  Photographic  Depart¬ 
ments,  Restaurants,  Bake  Shops, 
and  Contract  Departments,  are 
under  code  groups  which  claim  that 
retailers  owe  assessments  l)ecause 
the  activity  is  not  retailing. 

In  the  meantime,  most  stores  are 
jjaying  their  assessment  on  the 
single  assessment  principle  cover¬ 
ing  all  employees  of  the  store  ex¬ 
cept  those  engaged  in  separate  man¬ 
ufacturing  activities. 

Handbag  Discount 
The  fight  to  restore  the  8%  dis¬ 
count  on  ladies’  handbags  has  been 
reopened  by  Mr.  Fox.  He  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  opportunity  offered 
in  a  recent  effort  of  the  Handbag 
Code  Authority  to  amend  the  dis¬ 
count  provision  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  additional  products  which 
have  customarily  been  sold  under 
another  code  with  a  lower  discount 
rate  than  the  Handbag  Code. 

The  fight  will  now  l)e  carried  if 
necessary  up  to  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Recovery  Board  in  an  effort  to 
restore  a  discount  rate  which  retail¬ 
ers  feel  lias  been  unfairly  taken 
away  from  them. 

Cartage  Charges 
N.R.A.  has  been  asked  by  the 
Association  in  a  special  brief  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  shipping  regulations  of 
the  Wash  Goods  and  Cotton  Fab¬ 
ric  Divisions  of  the  Cotton  Convert¬ 
ers’  Code  so  as  to  eliminate  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  cartage  charges  now  ad¬ 
ded  to  retailers’  invoices. 

In  support  of  this  brief  the  Traf¬ 
fic  Group  has  supplied  the  Admin¬ 
istration  with  evidence  from  the 
members  as  to  the  burden  of  these 
cartage  charges  and  the  discrimin¬ 
atory  way  in  which  they  are  being 
assessed  on  retailers. 

Men’s  Clothing 

For  the  fifth  time  the  scheduled 
hearing  on  the  proposed  terms  and 
other  Fair  Trade  Practices  for  the 
Men’s  Qothing  Code  has  been  post¬ 
poned.  The  hearing  is  now  sched¬ 
uled  for  April  15th. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Summary  of  Provisions 
Which  Affect  Retailers 
in  Codes  Recently  Approved 

BY  T.  L.  BLANKE 

Manager,  Merchandising  Division 


FIREPLACE  FURNISHINGS  MANU- 
FACTURING  INDUSTRY 
Effective  December  31 

Covers:  The  manufacture  and/or  as¬ 
sembly  for  sale  of  fireplace  furnishings, 
including  such  items  as  andirons,  fire¬ 
place  grates  and  baskets,  fireplace  tools, 
screens  and  items  for  the  adornment  of 
the  fireplace,  made  in  whole  or  in  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  metal,  and  parts  thereof, 
other  than  gray  iron  castings  when  man¬ 
ufactured  and  sold  as  such. 

Terms:  Maximum  terms  are  2/10  or 
net/30.  Stock  orders  placed  for  fall  re¬ 
quirements  and  shipped  prior  to  Septem¬ 
ber  1  may  carry  October  1  dating  with 
terms  of  2  per  cent  October  10,  net/30. 
Anticipation  not  to  exceed  one-half  per 
cent  a  month  may  be  allowed.  Open 
prices  are  provided  for. 

Deliveries :  Shipments  shall  be  f .o.b. 
facto^.  Exceptions  may  be  made,  where 
peculiar  circumstances  require  them,  by 
the  code  authority,  with  the  approval 
of  the  N.  I.  R.  B. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  Shipment  on 
consigpunent  is  prohibited,  except  under 
circumstances  to  be  defin^  by  the  code 
authority,  with  the  approval  of  the 
N.  I.  R.  B.  Salesmen’s  exhibition  sam¬ 
ples  shall  not  be  sold  at  a  price  or  terms 
other  than  those  set  forth  in  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  price  terms,  except  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  be  defined  by  the  code  au¬ 
thority,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
N.  I.  R.  B.  Provision  is  made  for  co¬ 
operation  with  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  in  making  studies  of  classi¬ 
fications,  dimensional  and  quality  stand¬ 
ards  for  products  of  the  industry.  De¬ 
sign  piracy  is  prohibited. 

SEED  TRADE 

Effective  February  11 

Covers:  The  processing  and/or  distri¬ 
bution  of  farm  and  garden  seeds  at 
wholesale  and/or  retail  (except  the  dis¬ 
tribution  at  retail,  by  retail  dealers,  of 
seeds  in  packets  or  cartons  of  eight 
ounces  or  less.) 

Terms  are  not  mentioned  in  the  code. 
Consignment  Selling,  except  in  the  case 
of  vegetable  or  flower  seeds  in  packets 
or  cartons  of  eight  ounces  or  less,  and/ 
or  lawn  grass  in  packages  of  ten  pounds 
or  less  for  Mle  in  the  original  contain¬ 
er,  is  prohibited.  Special  exceptions  may 
be  made  with  the  approval  of  the  code 
authority, 
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Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code  pro¬ 
hibits  false  advertising,  false  certifica¬ 
tion,  and  the  shipment  of  vegetable  or 
flower  seeds  in  packets  or  cartons  for 
resale  on  a  commission  plan  without  a 
written  order  signed  by  a  purchaser  or 
consignee. 

WOMEN’S  NECKWEAR  AND  SCARF 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 
Effective  January  7 
Covers:  The  manufacture  and  sale  by 
the  manufacturer,  contractor  or  jobber 
of  misses’,  women’s,  and  children’s 
neckwear,  toppers,  scarfs,  rufflings,  ruch- 
ings  and  backless  vestees,  also  vestees, 
guimpes  and  gilets  when  manufactured 
without  sleeves  and  with  backs  (joined 
at  sides)  only  of  plain  net,  organdie, 
voile  or  chiffon,  or  with  backs  of  any 
material  but  with  open  sides,  usually  to 
be  worn  with  a  jacket  or  coat. 

Terms:  Maximum  discount  to  the  re-* 
tail  trade  is  8/10  e.o.m.  No  extra  dat¬ 
ing  shall  be  allowed  except  that  mer¬ 
chandise  shipped  after  the  25th  of  the 
month  may  be  billed  as  of  the  first  of 
the  following  month.  Anticipation  is 
permitted  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  six 
per  cent  per  annum. 

N.R.A.  Labels:  The  Code  Authority  is 
empowered  to  establish  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  mandatory  use  of  N.R.A. 
labels  on  this  industry’s  products. 

Returns:  Acceptable  reasons  for  re¬ 
turn  of  merchandise  are  defects  in  ma¬ 
terial  or  manufacture,  delay  in  delivery, 
errors  in  shipment,  or  failure  to  con¬ 
form  to  specifications.  No  returned 
merchandise  shall  be  accepted  for  credit 
if  returned  after  ten  days  from  date  of 
receipt  by  customer,  except  for  failure 
to  conform  with  specifications  or  on  ac¬ 
count  of  defects  in  material  or  manu¬ 
facture  not  discoverable  by  reasonable 
inspection.  Manufacturers  are  required 
to  notify  the  Code  Authority  of  returns 
accepted  after  ten  days  from  receipt  by 
the  customer. 

Delivery:  No  member  of  the  industry 
shall  pay  transportation  charges  or  make 
allowances  for  delivery  charges  other 
than  f.o.b.  city  of  origin;  members  of 
the  industry  shall  charge  additional  de¬ 
livery  charges  from  the  city  of  origin 
to  the  point  from  which  the  goods  are 
shipped  to  the  customer.  The  delivery 
of  merchandise  by  salesmen  while  trav¬ 
eling  ou  their  respective  routes  is  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code  pro¬ 


hibits  consignment  shipments  (except 
under  conditions  to  be  defined  by  the 
Code  Authority).  Secret  rebates,  pay¬ 
ment  of  customers’  advertising  expen¬ 
ses,  commercial  bribery  and  faise  in¬ 
voicing  are  also  prohibited. 

CIGARETTE,  SNUFF,  CHEWING,  AND 
SMOKING  TOBACCO  MANUFACTUR. 

ING  INDUSTRY 
Effective  February  18 

Cozers:  The  manufacture  and  sale  by 
the  manufacturer  of  all  forms  of  cig¬ 
arettes,  snuff,  chewing  and  smoking  to¬ 
bacco. 

Trade  Practices  are  not  included  in 
this  code. 

MISCELLANEOUS  APPROVALS  AND 
AMENDMENTS 

Beauty  and  Barber  Equipment  and 
Supplies  (Wholesale) 

An  amendment  approved  January  9 
regulates  terms  of  sale  and  shipments. 
The  maximum  cash  discount  on  supplies 
and  sundries  is  2/10  e.o.m.;  on  furni¬ 
ture  and  equipment,  5/10.  Accounts 
three  months  past  due  shall  be  reported 
to  the  Code  Authority.  On  installment 
sales  of  furniture  and  equipment,  not 
less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  to 
be  paid  shall  be  paid  upon  execution  of 
the  contract.  Shipments  shall  be  f.o.b. 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  town  or  city 
or  metropolitan  area  in  which  the  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  trade  has  his  place  of  busi¬ 
ness,  but  delivery  charges  may  be  equal¬ 
ized  with  the  nearest  member  of  the 
trade.  On  personal  or  truck  service  de¬ 
livery  outside  the  town,  city,  or  metro¬ 
politan  area,  a  charge  shall  be  made 
not  less  than  the  lowest  common  carrier 
charge  equalized  with  the  nearest  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  trade. 

Bias  Tape  Industry 

An  amendment  approved  February  4 
sets  up  standards  for  the  marking  of 
bias  tape  as  to  length  contained,  quality 
or  finish  of  material,  folded  width,  mer- 
cerization,  and  color  fastness.  The  sub¬ 
stitution  of  inferior  or  superior  mer¬ 
chandise  is  prohibited.  Advertising  al¬ 
lowances  must  be  entirely  separate  and 
distinct  from  sales  agreements  and  full 
details  must  be  specified  in  writing.  Con¬ 
tracts  not  for  immediate  delivery  must 
he  in  writing,  specifying  definite  quan¬ 
tities  and  stipulating  that  delivery  shall 
be  distributed  fairly  and  equitably 
throughout  the  period  of  the  contract. 

Canvas  Stitched  Belt  Manufacturing 

An  amendment  approved  February  14 
revises  the  definition  of  the  industry  to 
include  balata  belting  and  requires  that 
the  weight  of.  the  material  used  be  spe¬ 
cified  in  invoices  and  quotations. 

Cotton  Converting  Industry 

An  amendment  to  the  Cotton  Textile 
Code,  approved  December  27.  prohibits 
the  giving  of  options  in  the  Curtain  and 
Drapery  Fabrics  Division,  and  estab¬ 
lishes  the  following  trade  practices  for 
bleached  goods,  defined  as  “Nainsooks, 
Long  Cloths,  Muslins  and  Cambrics, 
finished  from  print  cloth  or  other  con¬ 
structions,  in  carded  or  combed  yams, 
and  Pajama  Checks,  Lingerie  Cloths, 
Handkerchief  Cloths  and  Underwear 
Fabrics,  in  white  or  tint  finishes.” 

Terms:  Maximum  terms  are  2/10-60 
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extra,  or  2J4/10-30  extra;  or  3/C.O.D., 
or  3/10,  effective  from  date  of  invoice 
or  shipment,  whichever  is  earlier ;  no  ex¬ 
tra  dating  to  be  allowed.  Interest  shall 
be  charged  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per 
annum  on  all  past  due  bills.  Anticipa¬ 
tion  may  be  allowed  at  a  rate  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  6  per  cent  per  annum. 

Deliveries :  Goods  sold  to  retailers 
shall  be  sold  f.o.b.  city  of  origin  or 
main  warehouse  registered  with  the 
Textile  Fabrics  Association,  and  may  be 
delivered  without  charge  to  the  first 
common  carrier  or  to  store,  if  such  store 
be  located  within  the  city  limits  of  reg¬ 
istered  main  warehouse.  Goods  sold  to 
chain  stores  shall  be  f.o.b.  city  of  origin. 
In  the  case  of  shipments  from  finished 
stock  carried  in  New  York  City,  the 
city  of  origin  is  the  bleachery,  dye  works 
and/or  finishing  plant  at  which  the  goods 
were  processed. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code  pro¬ 
hibits  fabric  demonstration,  or  allow¬ 
ances  therefor,  or  advertising  allow¬ 
ances.  It  prohibits  the  giving  of  options, 
selling  on  consi^ment,  and  the  giving 
of  stock  protection  or  price  guarantee. 

Drapery  and  Upholstery  Trimmings 

The  code  for  this  industry  has  been 
extended  until  April  1. 

Dress  Manufacturing  Industry 

An  amendment  approved  January  4 
and  effective  January  24  regulates  the 
cancellation  of  orders  for  finished  gar¬ 
ments.  If  merchandise  purchased  con¬ 
sists  of  completed  garments  out  of  stock, 
ordered  for  shipment  within  two  work¬ 
ing  days  from  the  date  of  the  order, 
the  cancellation  clause  shall  not  apply, 
but  the  manufacturer  shall  have  twenty- 
four  hours  from  the  expiration  date  of 
the  order  in  which  to  make  shipment, 
after  which  the  order  shall  automatical¬ 
ly  be  cancelled  unless  reinstated  by  the 
buyer. 


Fur  Dealing  Trade 

An  amendment  approved  January  9 
establishes  trade  practices  for  the  “Rab¬ 
bit  leafing  Division”  of  the  fur  trade. 
Maximum  terms  are  2  per  cent  cash, 
net/60;  beyond  sixty  days,  notes  and  ac¬ 
counts  shall  bear  interest  at  not  less  than 
six  per  cent  per  annum.  Transporta¬ 
tion  charges  shall  not  be  refunded  on 
direct  shipments  from  trappers. 

Household  Ice  Refrigerator  Industry 

An  amendment  approved  January  19 
permits  April  1  dating  on  shipments 
made  from  October  1  to  April  1.  As 
originally  approved,  the  code  permitted 
such  dating  only  from  December  1  to 
April  1. 

Lace  Manufacturing  Industry 

An  amendment  approved  December  24 
provides  for  the  setting  up  of  a  fabric 
registration  agency. 

Portable  EHectric  Lamp  and  Shade 
Industry 

An  amendment  approved  February  12 
and  effective  March  4  prohibits  cash 
discounts  in  excess  of  2/10,  or  more  fav¬ 
orable  terms  of  payment  than  payment 
within  30  days  of  date  of  invoice.  All 
products  shall  be  sold  f.o.b.  city  of  man¬ 


ufacture.  Consignment  selling  is  pro¬ 
hibited  (except  under  circumstances  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  code  authority).  Adver¬ 
tising  allowances  must  be  separate  and 
distinct  from  sales  contracts  and  shall 
be  given  only  pursuant  to  a  written  con¬ 
tract  covering  the  specific  advertising  or 
promotion  services  to  be  paid  for,  the 
consideration  to  be  paid  or  given,  etc. 
Returns  shall  be  accepted  only  when  the 
merchandise  is  defective  or  does  not 
meet  performance  requirements  or  spe¬ 
cifications. 

The  code  authority,  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  N.  I.  R.  B.  shall  require 
each  manufacturer  to  identify  his  prod¬ 
ucts.  A  standards  committee  is  pro¬ 
vided  for,  to  recommend  standards  for 
industry  products. 

Silk  Textile  Industry 


from  district  offices  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  at  a  cost  of  five  cents  a 
copy.  (Approved  Code  No.  125— Amend¬ 
ment  No.  1) 

Watch  Case  Manufacturing  Industry 

An  amendment  effective  January  28  re¬ 
vises  the  regulation  governing  the  stamp¬ 
ing  of  platinum  watch  cases,  to  permit 
their  manufacture  and  sale  if  manufac¬ 
tured  and  stamped  in  accorcUnce  with 
the  laws  governing  the  quality  stamp¬ 
ing  of  watch  cases  in  any  State  of  the 
Union  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  pro¬ 
vided  that  in  all  other  respects  the 
stamping  or  marking  of  such  cases  is 
in  full  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  the  code.  The  clause  prohibiting  the 
abbreviation  of  the  word  “Platinum”  has 
been  deleted  from  the  code. 


An  amendment  approved  February  11 
provides  for  open  prices  in  the  Sewing 
Threads  and  Flosses  Division,  and  estab¬ 
lishes  maximum  terms  of  2/10  e.o.m.  in 
the  Woven  Label  Division  of  this  in¬ 
dustry. 

Smoking  Pipe  Manufacturing  Industry 

An  amendment  approved  January  IS 
and  effective  February  4  modifies  the 
restrictions  governing  adjustments  on 
used  pipes  which  are  defective.  As  orig¬ 
inally  approved,  the  code  provided  that 
such  adjustments  could  be  made  only  be¬ 
tween  manufacturer  and  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer.  The  amendment  permits  retail¬ 
ers  to  perform  the  service  of  packing 
and  mailing  the  returned  used  pipes,  pro¬ 
vided  the  consumer’s  name  and  address 
are  given  to  the  manufacturer  by  the 
retailer. 


Wholesale  Stationery  Trade 

An  amendment  approved  January  14 
establishes  a  maximum  cash  discount  of 
2/10,  net/30  on  seasonal  or  dating  ord¬ 
ers. 

Retail  Trade — Scrip  Provision 

The  scrip  provision  of  the  retail  trade 
has  again  b^n  stayed,  the  present  stay 
continuing  until  May  1  or  such  prior 
date  as  may  be  further  ordered  by  the 
N.  I.  R.  B. 

Retail  Drug  Trade 

Toilet  soaps,  which  have  heretofore 
been  exempt  from  the  loss  limitation 
provision  of  the  retail  drug  code,  will 
be  affected  by  that  provision  on  and  after 
April  5,  under  the  terms  of  an  N.  I. 
R.  B.  order  signed  February  19. 


Upholstery  and  Drapery  Textile  Industry 

An  amendment  approved  February  6 
establishes  uniform  sales  contracts  and 
order  blanks,  which  are  required  on  ord¬ 
ers  of  $1,000  and  over  or  for  deliveries 
after  30  days  or  more.  The  maximum 
cash  discount  allowed  under  the  uni¬ 
form  sales  contract  is  2/10;  maximum 
credit  terms  are  net/70,  with  anticipa¬ 
tion  at  6  per  cent  per  annum  permis¬ 
sible.  The  full  text  of  the  uniform 
sales  contract  is  in  the  code  amendment, 
which  is  obtainable  from  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  or 


Retail  Custom  Millinery  Trade 

A  code  for  the  retail  custom  millinery 
trade,  supplementary  to  the  retail  trade 
code,  became  effective  February  4.  The 
supplementary  code  provides  for  the  use 
of  an  N.R.A.  label,  to  be  sold  by  the 
divisional  code  authority. 

Retail  Tobacco  Trade 

The  orders  establishing  minimum 
markups  on  sales  of  cigarettes  under 
the  codes  for  the  wholesale  and  retail 
tobacco  trades  have  been  extended  until 
March  30. 


j  Approved  Codes  Affecting  the  Retailer 

See  also  summaries  in  previous  issues 

Code 

Cigarette,  Snuff,  Chewing  and  Smoking 
Tobacco  Manufacturing  Industry 

Fireplace  Furnishings  Manufacturing  Industry 

Seed  Trade 

Women’s  Neckwear  and  Scarf  Manufacturing  Industry 

Miscellaneous  Approvals  and  Amendments: 

Beauty  and  Barber  Equipment  and  Supplies — Bias  Tape — Canvas 
Stitched  Belt — Cotton  Converting  Industry — Drapery  and  Uphol¬ 
stery  Trimmings — Dress  Manufacturing — Fur  Dealing — House¬ 
hold  Ice  Refrigerator — Lace — Portable  Electric  Lamp  and  Shade 
Industry — Silk  Textile — Smoking  Pipe — Upholstery  and  Drapery 
Textile — Watch  Case — Wholesale  Stationery — Retail  Trade:  Scrip 
Provision — Retail  Drug  Trade — Retail  Custom  Millinery  Trade — 
Retail  Tobacco  Trade. 


Date  Effective 

February  18 
December  31 
February  11 
January  7 
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CO-ORDINATING  THE  SPRING  ENSEMBLE 


By  Bobbe  Donner 


CO-URDINATION  of  the  ensemble  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  by  all  makers  and  retailers  season  after 
season,  with  a  more  or  less  indifferent  sort  of  suc¬ 
cess. 

To  this  day,  co-ordinating  the  costume  remains  strict¬ 
ly  the  job  of  the  consumer  herself.  Left  entirely  to 
her  own  taste  and  discretion,  or  the  shop’s  lack  of  vi¬ 
sion  or  provision,  there  has  arisen  the  impression  that 
on  general  principles  it  is  difficult  to  accomplish.  Of 
course,  we  speak  here  of  the  costume  that  belongs  in 
the  lower  price  brackets  and  therefore  in  the  volume 
market. 

In  actuality  it  is  not  so.  The  market  is  richly  able 
to  provide  every  item  necessary  for  successful  co-or¬ 
dination,  and  properly  assembling  the  ensemble  is  easi¬ 
ly  accomplished  and  should  be  the  prideful  boast  of 
every  progressive  shop  catering  to  modern  women. 

The  wide  and  general  distribution  of  fashion  infor¬ 
mation,  the  movies,  the  theatre,  as  much  as  the  steady 
development  of  taste  through  every  cultural  channel, 
has  taught  the  American  woman  that  good  taste  in 
dress  can  be  realized  only  through  intelligent  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  color,  line  and  accessories. 

Season  after  season  fashion  has  sponsored  now  a 
new  color,  now  a  period  trend,  now  a  distinctive  sil¬ 
houette;  shops  have  merchandised  the  most  conglom¬ 
erate  selections;  departments  have  been  cluttered  with 
rare  ideas,  always  individual,  always  after  the  newest 
trick  by  this,  that,  or  the  other  famous  couturier  from 
Paris  or  New  York. 

The  eager  shopper  started  out  in  response  to  the 
heightened  appeal  of  her  local  shops  to  buy  these  splen¬ 
did,  original  and  highly  desirable  things,  which  she  was 
convinced  she  really  wanted  and  needed. 

She  bought  her  frock  in  just  that  highly  advertised 
newest  shade  of  blue  and  proceeded  to  find  a  hat  to 
match  it.  Weary  hours  sjjent  in  shop  after  shop  and 
department  after  department  found  her  finally  dazed, 
discouraged  and  disappointedly  deciding  that  the  black 
hat  would  have  to  do  after  all — for  despite  the  wide 
choice  of  blue  hats  in  every  store  she  visited  those  that 
were  right  in  line  were  wrong  in  color  or  vice  versa. 
The  same  problem  repeated  itself  when  she  sought  to 
find  the  right  shoe,  or  glove  or  bag. 

For  proper  co-ordination,  accessories  must  be  care¬ 
fully  chosen.  The  glove  cannot  be  just  any  glove — 
it  must  be  the  right  glove  in  style,  fabric  and  color. 
Although  the  plain  glove  is  safest  with  all  things  gen¬ 
erally,  every  woman  knows  and  appreciates  the  extra 
touch  of  chic  that  a  carefully  selected  glove  will  give 
to  the  simplest  costume. 


A  rorktail  ensemble  in  the  black  and  dusty  pink  com¬ 
bination  popular  for  spring. 

Colors  cannot  be  merely  blue,  any  shade,  or  brown, 
in  half  a  dozen  shades — but  blue  in  one  tone  only,  and 
every  brown  accessory  item  in  exactly  the  same  tint. 

The  “off-the-face  hat”  is  not  always  the  happiest 
combination  with  the  strictly  mannish  tailleur,  any  more 
than  it  is  right  for  the  “Knox  felt  sailor”  to  be  worn 
with  the  dressy  cocktail  ensemble  or  the  silver  fox 
capelet. 

Altogether,  the  ensemble  is  the  thing,  and  the  retail¬ 
er  who  provides  intelligently  co-ordinated  accessories 
to  his  major  lines  will  of  necessity  be  most  successful. 
A  grateful  customer  proudly  exhibiting  her  perfectly 
matched  Easter  costume  will  jirove  the  best  advertise¬ 
ment  for  any  shop  as  much  in  Oshkosh  as  in  New  York. 

Fabrics  and  Colors  for  Spring 

Spring  will  be  in  full  bloom  when  Easter  comes  this 
year,  and  the  fashionable  lady  is  preparing  to  adorn 
herself  in  a  lighter  mood  than  formerly. 

The  soft  new  silk  ensembles,  sheers,  crepes  and  love¬ 
ly  colorful  prints  come  in  for  their  justifiable  share  of 
public  interest.  Charming  and  irresistible,  these  newer 
prints  with  their  subtle  use  of  soft,  luscious  tones, 
the  harmonious  co-ordination  of  vivid  colors,  the  brill¬ 
iance  of  modern  motifs  and  the  elegance  of  design  in- 
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necessity,  no  wardrobe  being  coniplete  without  one  of 
these  classics. 

Blouses  are  a  revelation  of  loveliness.  They  come  in 
all  types  of  fabrics,  to  match  and  in  contrasting  effects, 
in  linens,  lawns,  in  taffeta,  silk  crepe,  stripes,  and  color¬ 
ful  plaids. 

More  than  in  any  previous  season,  navy  shoes  are 
being  strongly  featured ;  sandals,  ties,  operas,  the  dressy 
evening,  and  the  tailored  low  heeled  sandal  sponsored 
by  Paris  to  wear  with  the  tailored  suit,  all  can  be  had 
in  this  highly  accepted  color. 

Bags,  gloves,  scarfs,  handkerchiefs,  and  so  on  down 
to  the  saucy  underthings  of  delicate  chiffon  formerly 
left  exclusively  to  the  pastel  range  and  on  occasions 
shown  in  misty  black  are  now  to  be  had  in  navy. 

Pink  makes  a  strong  bid  for  favor  and  has  shown 
some  interesting  results.  In  evening  ensembles  it  is 
both  young  and  flattering.  In  combination  with  black 
it  is  distinctive;  with  grey  it  proves  a  veritable  dream. 

A  innk  tulle  frock  delicately  embroidered  with  black 
liaillettes  was  topped  by  a  jaunty  bolero  entirely  cover¬ 
ed  by  paillettes. 

A  cocktail  ensemble,  with  a  Ixxlice  of  dusty  pink 
crepe  showing  a  high  back  and  neckline,  swathed  with 
a  turtle  neck  collar  in  black,  has  a  long  black  straight 
fitting  skirt  and  a  fitted  jacket  of  dust  pink  crepe  to 
complete  it. 

Pink  with  navy  strikes  a  note  of  unusual  charm  in  a 
sports  ensemble,  showing  a  very  short,  very  full  hip 
length  jacket  in  navy,  the  one  piece  frock  underneath 
having  broad  strii^es  of  pink  crepe  set  diagonally  at 
front  and  back. 

White  continues  important  in  evening  ensembles  and 
for  accessories.  Capelets  of  tulle  or  crepe  or  fine  flat 
furs  prove  useful,  decorative  and  adaptable  to  many 
uses.  The  luxurious  net  or  tulle  boa  is  also  proving 
its  adaptability  to  the  present  style  trend. 

Grey,  spoken  of  earlier  this  season  as  an  important 
shade,  is  proving  its  popularity.  Where  it  first  appear¬ 
ed  in  evening  chiffons,  mousseline  de  soie,  organdy  and 
crepe,  it  now  swings  grandly  by  in  every  conceivable 
type  of  tweed,  sheer  wool,  novelty  cloths  and  others. 
It  is  distinctive  in  tailored  mannish  suits,  in  fur  trim¬ 
med  dress  suits,  coats,  sport  coats,  coat  dresses  and 
the  popular  redingotes. 

In  fact  in  every  type  of  garment  sponsored,  charm¬ 
ing  variations  of  grey  are  singularly  successful.  Grey 
in  monotone  or  grey  in  combination  with  navy  is  rich 
and  outstanding.  Grey  with  soft  pea  green  is  young 
and  springlike ;  with  dusty  pink,  it  is  delicate  and  allur¬ 
ing;  with  blue  in  every  tint  it  is  bound  to  accent  the 
beauty  of  blue  eyes,  or  add  youthful  glamour  to  silver 
or  grey  hair. 

Grey  monotone  tweed  combined  with  black  and  high¬ 
lighted  with  scarf  or  buckle  of  green  or  scarlet  in  dis¬ 
creet  proportions  is  incomparable.  Two-toned  grey 
tweed  in  a  mannish  jacket  tops  a  straight  lined  skirt 


spired  by  the  directoire  periods,  present  an  inspiring 
spectacle. 

Tweeds  and  cloths  too  follow  the  trend  for  bright 
coloring  and  many  interesting  fabrics  feature  unusual 
motifs  woven  into  the  pattern  or  embroidered  in  attrac¬ 
tive  designs. 

Navy  blue  seems  to  have  swept  the  market  like  an 
avalanche  .  .  .  there  is  no  limit  to  its  adaptations,  and 
for  once,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  simple  arithmetic  to 
co-ordinate  the  costume  in  that  happy  shade. 

A  riot  of  lovely  prints,  in  combinations  of  navy  with 
chartreuse,  turquoise  blue,  dusty  pink,  red,  green  or 
the  perennial  white,  make  delectable  semi-dress  frocks, 
gathered,  tucked,  or  smocked  from  collar  to  shoulder, 
or  cape  collared  with  wide  long  flowing  sleeves. 

A  very  long,  very  wide  bouffant  sleeve  appears  on  an 
informal  dinner  and  dance  frock  of  tulle  or  chiffon  or 
organza.  The  simple  shirtwaist  front,  the  demure  col¬ 
lar,  the  long  flowing  shirt,  all  contradict  the  sophisti- 
ciation  of  the  bare  back  and  low  cut  under-bodice 
visible  through  the  delicate  sheen  of  transparent  fabric. 
In  navy  lace  or  net  this  model  is  irresistible. 

A  concoction  of  dust  blue  satin  crejie,  that  proved 
as  dignified  as  it  was  lovely,  featured  a  sapphire  trim¬ 
med  belt  and  a  capelet  lined  with  navy  blue. 

Spring  coats  are  always  right  de^•eloped  in  navy 
blue,  while  those  collared  with  the  new  dyed  white  foxes 
are  the  last  word  in  smartness  and  chic. 

The  mannish  tailleur  in  blue  flannel,  cheviot  Forst- 
mann  wt)olen  or  other  novelty  fabric,  is  an  absolute 
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The  forward  movement  in  hats  is  becoming  more 
pronounced  as  the  season  advances.  Bows  reach  up 
and  out  in  a  bright  and  happy  mood.  The  tailored 
sailor  widens  as  it  swings  forward,  and  perches  its 
square  shaped  grosgrain  bow  directly  in  front. 

When  the  brim  rolls  it  rolls  forward,  and  the  quill 
points  directly  ahead.  “Off-the-face”  continues  in  wide 
variations.  For  her  whose  brow  is  unclouded  and  un¬ 
lined  it  is  always  young  and  flattering;  for  the  older 
face  it  is  dangerous  and  should  be  avoided. 

Fabrics  continue  to  vie  with  the  straws,  and  soft 
summer  felts  which  lend  themselves  so  admirably  to 
draping  and  pleating.  Corded  stitching  on  taffeta  and 
crepe  continues  to  add  smartness  to  the  tailored  theme, 
and  bids  fair  to  go  on  into  mid-summer  styles. 

Fabric  gloves  are  being  sponsored  for  every  type 
of  sports  and  dress  apparel  and  show  a  wide  and  di¬ 
versified  range  in  color,  design  and  fabric. 

In  the  synthetic  yarns,  an  all  Bemberg  napped  fabric, 
known  as  Tamora-Tex,  is  developed  in  several  distinc¬ 
tive  eight-button  and  four-button  slip-on  styles,  adapt¬ 
able  for  sportswear  and  daytime  or  semi- formal  wear. 

The  International  Silk  Guild  in  a  national  promo¬ 
tional  campaign  announces  a  wide  interest  in  silk 
gloves  for  all  purposes. 


Sports  ensemble  in  rabbit’s  hair  tweed  with  Bemberg  back. 

in  monotone  and  is  accented  by  a  belt  of  patent  leather 
and  white  pique  details  at  throat  and  wrists. 

Lingerie  touches  share  equally  the  interest  shown 
tailored  pique  and  linen  accessories.  Gilets,  blousettes, 
separate  fronts  or  waists  are  tremendously  important 
this  season.  A  wide  enough  selection  will  lend  variety, 
color  and  chic  to  any  suit  or  frock,  and  help  the  wearer 
to  express  her  moods  as  often  and  as  variously  as  she 
pleases.  Would  she  be  serious  or  dignified?  She  dons 
the  tailored  pique  gilet  or  revers,  the  linked  cuffs,  or 
the  pleated  shirt  front.  Would  she  be  demure?  She 
wears  the  rounded  collar  or  the  pleated  ruff.  In  lighter 
mood,  she  wears  the  softly  pleated  jabots,  or  the  bow 
tied  capelet,  and  when  in  moments  of  light  frivolity  she 
would  enchant  she  comes  forth  in  frilly  laces,  delicate 
embroidery  and  sheerest  of  sheer  linens  and  lawns. 

The  sportswear  field,  ever  interested  in  new  innova¬ 
tions,  is  watching  keenly  a  new  rabbit’s  hair  tweed 
with  a  colorful  Bemberg  back,  eliminating  the  need 
for  linings.  Soft  in  texture,  light  in  weight  and  rich 
in  appeal,  the  garments  developed  in  the  delicate  pastel 
and  sport  colors  should  prove  successful  for  summer 
promotions. 


The  new  knee  length  hose  should  prove  an  active 
item  for  summer  promotions.  Leading  mills  have  made 
rapid  progress  in  developing  the  elastic  tops  that  insure 
smooth  fitting  comfort  to  the  wearer,  and  eliminate 
the  need  for  garter  support.  With  the  new  trend  for 
smooth  line  and  the  jwpularity  of  clinging  fabrics,  this 
type  stocking  should  prove  an  important  adjunct  to 
the  fashionable  wardrobe. 


Gloves  in  a 
Bemberg  nap¬ 
ped  fabric, 
Tamora-Tex. 
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0//r  Sales  for  1934 

Exceeded 1933  fry  34.69% 


—  WRITES  MR.  FREDERICK  D.  LEEDS,  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  MERCHANDISE 
MANAGER  OF  LOVEMANS,  INC.,  CHATTANOOGA,  TENNESSEE. 


10VEMANS,  INC.,  has  just  completed  a 
^very  successful  year  because  of  its  pro¬ 
gressive  policies,  alert  management  and  its 
modern  store  methods  and  systems. 

In  his  accompanying  letter,  Mr.  Leeds 
gives  due  credit  to  the  important  part 
which  National  Cash  Register  Equipment 
played  in  handling  their  large  increase  in 
19M  sales. 

But  read  the  story  in  his  own  words.  Here 
again  is  proof  that  modern  Nationals  do 
help  increase  the  efficiency  of  salespeople 
and  thereby  increase  volume. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 
maintains  a  special  Department  Store  Di¬ 
vision  to  assist  Department  Store  executives 
in  working  out  the  most  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  service  plans. 

A  phone  call  to  our  nearest  represent¬ 
ative,  or  a  letter  or  wire  to  our  factory  will 
bring  this  special  service  to  you  without 
obligation. 


*  A  section  o/  Lovemana,  Inc.,  Chattanooga.  The  mul¬ 
tiple  drawer  register*  were  installed  to  be  used  with  the 
clerk-wrap  system,  while  all  credit  transactions  are 
handled  by  means  oi  the  Nathrud  O.K.  Credit  System. 


o/MUonal  Guh  Gr, 

DAYTON,  OHIO  C/ 

CASH  REGISTERS  •  TYPEWRITING -BOOKKEEPING  MACHINES  •  POSTING  MACHINES 
•  ANALYSIS  MACHINES  •  BANK -BOOKKEEPING  MACHINES  •  CHECK- WRITING  AND 
SIGNING  MACHINES  •  POSTAGE  METER  MACHINES  •  CORRECT  POSTURE  CHAIRS 
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are  assessed  outside  of  the  normal 
freight  charge.  This  includes  east¬ 
ern  and  southern  mills  outside  of 
New  York  City.” 

.  .  of  74  converters  of  cotton 
drapery  fabrics  and  wash  goods 
from  whom  we  have  made  pur¬ 
chases,  since  Februarj',  1934,  25 
have  charged  cartage  and  49  have 
not.  The  25  who  have  charged  cart¬ 
age  are  all  located  either  in  New 
York  City  or  Boston  and  the  49 
who  have  not  are  located  in  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Chester, 
Pa.,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Fitchburg, 
Mass.  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  in  New 
York  City  and  Boston.” 

“.  .  .  not  nearly  all  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  these  two  trades  are  mak¬ 
ing  these  charges.  Fact,  it  has  only 
been  from  a  few  of  the  New  York 
concerns  that  they  have  assessed 
cartage.” 

”...  our  experience  has  been  that 
the  New  York  converters  are  the 
only  ones  that  make  this  charge. 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  southern 
converters  apparently  absorb  it.” 

”...  the  charges  have  been  made 
by  isolated  firms  only.” 

”...  we  repeat  again,  that  this 
thing  is  a  nuisance  and  I  believe  in 
most  instances  it  is  considered  as 
such  by  the  shippers.  I  arrive  at 
that  conclusion  by  the  fact  that  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  con¬ 
verters  have  charged  our  store  for 
cartage.” 

“.  .  .  11  converters  are  not  asses¬ 
sing  these  charges  as  you  can  readi¬ 
ly  see  by  perusing  our  September 
exhibit  which  shows  that  no  charge 
was  made  on  24  shipments  received 
by  us  and  which  were  susceptible  to 
tbe  charges  whereas  charges  were 
made  on  25  other  shipments.” 

“.  .  .  wash  goods ;  out  of  121  ship¬ 
ments  97  bore  no  cartage  charges 
whatsoever,  7  cost  50c,  13  cost  25c 
and  4  cost  15c  each.  On  drapery 
fabrics,  out  of  343  shipments,  285 
bore  no  cartage  charges  whatsoever 
and  the  balance  ranged  from  25c  to 
50c.” 

“.  .  .  60%  of  the  converters 
charge  in  New  York;  none  in  Bos¬ 
ton.” 

The  above  is  a  brief  summary  of 
the  most  important  facts  submitted 
to  N.R.A.  which  was  accompanied 
by  the  following  letter: 

February  27,  1935 

Deputy  Administrator 
National  Recovery  Administration 


Department  of  Commerce  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Thurston : 

We  are  desirous  of  having  the  follow¬ 
ing  interpretation  of  paragraph  2  of 
Division  6  and  of  paragraph  2  of  Di¬ 
vision  4  of  the  Code  of  Fair  Competi¬ 
tion  for  the  Cotton  Textile  Industry. 
These  paragraphs  are  entitled  “Deliver¬ 
ies”  and  are  contained  in  the  Wash 
Goods  Division  and  the  Curtain  and 
Drapery  Fabrics  Division  of  the  before 
mentioned  Code  and  read  as  follows : 

"Division  6 — paragraph  2 

‘All  goods  sold  to  wholesalers, 
jobbers,  chain  stores,  mail-order 
houses,  and  manufacturers  shall  be 
sold  F.  O.  B.  mill.  All  goods  sold 
to  retailers  shall  be  sold  F.  O.  B. 
mill  or  main  warehouse,  provided 
the  location  of  such  main  ware¬ 
house  shall  be  registered  with  the 
Textile  Fabrics  Association.” 

“Dhhsion  4 — paragraph  2 

‘All  goods  shall  be  sold  F.  O.  B. 
point  of  origin  with  the  exception 
of  goods  sold  to  retailers  and  chain 
stores  which  shall  be  sold  F.  O.  B. 
plant  or  main  warehouse  registered 
with  the  Textile  Fabrics  .Associ¬ 
ation.” 

The  interpretation  which  we  desire  of 
this  provision  is  as  follows: 

“Goods  sold  to  retailers  and  chain 
stores  F.  O.  B.  plant  or  main  ware¬ 
house  registered  with  the  Textile 


dining  room  furniture,  boudoir  chairs 
and/or  other  articles  of  furniture. 

ROBE  AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY 

Bath,  lounging  and  beach  robes 
Dressing  Gowns 
Lounge  Suits 
House  Coats 

Note;  Women’s  Robes  made  chiefly  of 
silk  come  under  the  Negligee  Code. 

UMBRELLA  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY 

Umbrellas 

Parasols 

Covers 

UNDERGARMENT  AND  NEGLIGEE 
INDUSTRY 

Ladies’  Underwear  and  Undergarments. 
Negligees,  and  Lounging  Pajamas  from 
woven  fabrics;  except  that  this  term 
shall  not  include  the  manufacture  of 
Women’s  and  Misses’  Pajamas,  Sleep- 


Fabric  Association  means  that  said 
gods  shall  be  delivered  by  the  seller 
4o  the  nearest  common  carrier  which 
carries  merchandise  to  the  location 
of  the  buyer.” 

This  clause  has  caused  a  great  deal 
of  controversy  between  buyer  and  seller 
in  this  Industry.  Some  of  the  producers 
of  this  merchandise  are  charging  cartage 
ranging  all  the  way  from  15  cents  to 
35  cents  per  package  and  from  50  cents 
per  crate. 

There  is  no  uniformity  either  in  the 
practice  of  making  the  charge  or  in 
the  charge  itself  and  the  construction 
and  interpretation  placed  upon  this  pro¬ 
vision  by  the  Code  Authority  of  this 
Industry  is  one  that  simply  leads  to  a 
violation  of  their  interpretation  of  the 
provision  since  the  fair  minded  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  industry  do  not  make  any 
cartage  charge. 

Codes  of  fair  competition  were  never 
intended  to  change  sound  commercial 
practices  nor  were  they  ever  intended 
for  any  industry  to  make  use  of  the 
N.  R.  -A.  for  the  purpose  of  scheming 
to  saddle  an  obligation  upon  the  retailer 
which  from  time  immemorial  has  been 
the  fair  and  reasonable  obligation  of 
the  producer. 

I  believe  it  must  be  conceded  that  no 
retailer  could  possibly  arrange  for  the 
trucking  of  merchandise  in  a  far  dis¬ 
tant  city  from  a  factory  or  warehouse 
to  railroad  terminal  and  that  the  matter 
must  be  left  entirely  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  the  fact  that  the  charges  vary 
so  indicates  that  the  manufacturers  have 
cither  very  little  interest  in  the  amount 
of  their  charges  since  they  pass  them 
on  to  the  retailer  or  are  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  situation  to  compel  the  re¬ 
tailer  to  pay  part  of  the  manufacturers’ 
own  tnicking  expense. 

No  attempt  was  ever  made  to  shift 


ing  Wear,  and  Undergarments  of  wov- 
eti  fabrics  when  such  garments  ex¬ 
clusive  of  trimming,  are  made  of 
100%  cotton  fabrics,  nor  shall  it  in 
elude  the  so-called  athletic  type  of 
ladies’  undergarments. 


Approved  But  Not  Yet  in  Operation 

Art  Needlework  Industry — May  1,  193S 

Retail  Custom  Millinery  Trade — Before 
April  1,  1935. 

Women’s  Neckwear  &  Scarf  Industry- 
No  date  set. 

Approved  But  Effective  Date  Indefinitely 
Postponed 

Handkerchief  Industry 

Leather  &  Woolen  Knit  Glove  Industry 

Luggage  &  Fancy  Leather  Goods 
Industry 

Proposals  Not  Yet  Approved  by  N.  R.  A. 

Candlewick  Bedspread  Industry 

Domestic  Linens  Branch  of  the  Novelty 
Curtain,  Draperies,  Bedspread  &  Nov¬ 
elty  Pillow  Industry 

Schiffli  Embroidery  Industry 


Keeping  Up  with  the  Label 

{Continued  from  page  33) 
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FOR  EVERY 
DEPARTMENT  STORE 
ACCOUNTING 
REQUIREMENT 


BLIKROU  LitiS  1  Y  rt  w  Ki  1  £R 
BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 
Its  many  new  automatic  features  make  it  the 
popuW  machine  in  hundreds  of  stores  for  post- 
in  one  operation,  combinations  of  records 
requirins  typewritten 


Regardless  of  a  store’s  accounting  requirements  ...  or  its  account* 
ing  procedure  .  .  .  there  is  a  complete  line  of  new  and  modern 
Burroughs  machines  which  provide  greater  speed,  accuracy,  ease 
of  operation,  and  economy  for  every  job. 

There  are  Burroughs  machines — with  or  without  typewritten 
description — that  handle  any  method  of  accounts  receivable,  unit, 
dual  or  combination  plan.  On  purchase  and  payment  records 
there  are  Burroughs  machines  that  write  two  or  more  related 
records  in  one  operation  and  assist  in  every  purchasing  activity. 

There  are  Burroughs  machines  for  a  listing  or  non*listing  audit 
of  cash,  charge,  C.O.D.  sales  tickets,  returns,  etc.  Among  other 
Burroughs  machines  are  those  for  receipting  of  cash  at  the  "pay 
bill”  window  and  those  for  "lay  away”  or  "will  call”  records. 

For  general  adding  and  figuring  there  is  a  full  line  of  compact 
Burroughs  desk  adding  machines  in  many  models,  many  totaling 
capacities — at  surprisingly  low  prices.  Hand  or  electric  operation. 

Every  Burroughs  machine  is  fast,  easy  to  operate,  sturdy  and 
dependable.  It  carries  the  standard  Burroughs  guarantee — it  is 
backed  by  the  highly  efficient  Burroughs  service  organization 
of  men  trained,  paid  and  directed  by  the  Burroughs  Company. 

For  a  demonstration  of  any  Burroughs  machine, 
telephone  or  write  the  local  Burroughs  office. 


BURROUGHS  MULTIPLE  REGISTER 
BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 
The  machine  most  commonl/  used  in  stores  for 
all  bookkeepins  not  requinns  typewritten  de¬ 
scription.  Posts  combinations  of  related  records 
in  one  operation. 


BURROUGHS  ELECTRIC 
DUPLEX  CALCULATOR 
Automatically  accumulates  individual  totals, 
making  it  ideal  for  a  non-listing  sales  audit. 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


BURROUGHS  DESK  DUPLEX 
ADDING  MACHINE 

Adds  two  sets  of  figures  at  one  time  and  provides 
a  separate  total  of  each  sec  adds  groups  of  figures 
furnishing  a  total  of  eadi  group  and  a  gra..a 
total  of  group  totals  without  relisting. 


Addinf^  Accounting,  Billing  and  Calculating  Macliinoc 
Cosh  Rogisters  •  Typowritors  •  Posture  Chairs  •  Supplies 
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this  cost  to  the  retailers  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Cotton  Converters  Code 
in  February,  1934. 

Another  reason  why  the  present  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Code  Authority  or 
some  of  the  producers,  whoever  has 
made  it,  by  which  the  retailers  pay  the 
cartage  charge  is  unfair,  is  the  fact  that 
the  truckman  then  becomes  the  agent 
of  the  buyer  and  title  to  the  merchan¬ 
dise  passes  when  the  merchandise  is 
delivered  to  the  truckman. 

As  I  said  before,  the  buyer  has  no 
idea  who  this  truckman  is;  has  actually 
no  choice  in  selecting  him ;  has  no  idea 
of  his  responsibility,  and  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  producers  with  regard  to  these 
matters  in  every  respect. 

May  I  summarize  our  position  briefly 
by  stating  that  no  question  of  fair  com¬ 
petition  as  between  members  of  the  Cot¬ 
ton  Textile  Industry  was  involved  in 
this  F.  O.  B.  question  prior  to  the  Code 
but  that  since  the  approval  of  the  Code, 


hours,  and  ample  pensions  are  pro¬ 
vided  out  of  the  same  taxpayers’ 
pockets  which  have  been  so  gener¬ 
ous  in  the  past  in  meeting  the  de¬ 
mands  of  s})ecial  groups  with  suffic¬ 
ient  political  power. 

As  u.sers  of  the  railroads  engaged 
in  business  and  industry  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  where  our  en¬ 
terprise  has  been  developed  on  the 
basis  of  advantages  in  access  to  the 
market  under  private  ownership  of 
the  railroads,  we  may  be  a  bit  more 
disturbed  by  the  question  whether 
a  railroad  system  operated  by  politi¬ 
cal  pressure  in  Washington  will 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  carry  on 
.our  business  as  we  formerly  did. 

.  .  .  Our  industries  throughout  the 
nation  have  adjusted  themselves 
fairly  well  to  the  rate  system  that 
has  developed  under  private  enter¬ 
prise.  With  the  prosjject  of  com¬ 
plete  political  control  it  will  be  very 
much  more  difficult  for  American 
industry  and  business  to  adjust  it¬ 
self  to  political  rate-making  and  to 
make  its  own  plans  from  year  to 
year.  But  so  long  as  there  is  any 
life  and  individual  discretion  left 
to  -American  business  at  all  it  will 
probably  find  a  way  to  accustom  it¬ 
self  to  the  uncertainties  that  will  in¬ 
evitably  be  involved  in  political  op¬ 
eration  of  the  railroads  under  gov¬ 
ernment  ownership. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

If  we  wish  to  avoid  this  outcome, 
as  everyone  with  sound  American 
is  the  firm  policy  of  the  nation  to 


competition  has  become  unfair. 

As  I  stated  before,  our  report  shows 
that  cartage  charges  vary  and  on  over 
half  of  the  shipments  no  cartage  at  all 
is  charged.  New  York  converters  charge 
cartage,  converters  in  other  cities,  which 
I  will  not  name,  ’do  not.  Before  the 
Code,  when  neither  converters  nor  pro¬ 
ducers  charged  cartage  they  were  on 
the  same  competitive  basis,  so  that  the 
provision  of  the  Code  is  merely  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  mulct  the  retailer  by  making 
a  charge  heretofore  unknown  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  not  to  correct  an  unfair 
competitive  situation.  We  therefore  ask 
the  approval  of  the  requested  interpre¬ 
tation. 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)  Irving  C.  Fox. 

We  hoi)e  our  effort  will  result  in 
the  elimination  of  these  cartage 
charges. 


instincts  must  desire  to  do  because 
of  its  crucial  importance  for  the 
preservation  of  the  principle  of 
private  enterprise  in  every  field, 
there  are  certain  definite  conditions 
that  must  be  met. 

We  can  maintain  private  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  railroads  only  by  per¬ 
mitting  private  enterprise  and  in¬ 
vestment  to  function  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  their  operation  and  devel¬ 
opment. 

This  means  that  they  must  be 
able,  in  free  competition  with  in¬ 
dustry,  other  pubic  utilities,  and 
government  itself,  to  secure  ample 
and  dependable  supplies  of  capital 
to  refund  maturing  debts,  strength¬ 
en  their  financial  structure,  and 
maintain  and  improve  their  proper¬ 
ties  so  as  to  render  better  and  more 
economical  service  in  competition 
with  other  forms  of  transportation. 

For  this  the  fundamental  require¬ 
ment  is  restoration  of  the  confidence 
of  private  investors  in  rail  securi¬ 
ties,  and  the  revival  of  a  natural 
capital  market  by  removal  of  arbi¬ 
trary  and  extreme  governmental 
restrictions  or  threats  of  such  re¬ 
striction  upon  its  oj)eration.  In 
some  cases,  relatively  few,  financial 
reorganization  of  railroad  proper¬ 
ties  may  be  needed,  together  with 
temiMjrary  government  assistance, 
but  the  latter  will  not  have  to  l)e 
on  any  large  scale. 

Much  more  important  for  the 
purpose  in  view  would  be  a  declara¬ 
tion  by  the  Administration  that  it 
foster  private  ownership  and  opera¬ 


tion  in  the  transportation  field.  This 
would  l)e  a  more  potent  influence  in 
restoring  investor  confidence  than 
anything  else,  in  view  of  the  un¬ 
certainty  that  prevails  on  this  point, 
and  the  same  applies  to  other  in¬ 
dustries;  but  it  must  be  accompan¬ 
ied  by  definite  assurance  through  its 
own  fiscal  conduct  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  not  going  to  continue  to 
])reempt  the  capital  market  with  its 
own  demands  for  funds  so  as  to 
force  the  railroads  and  all  other  in¬ 
dustry  to  depend  upon  it  for  their 
capital  requirements. 

if  ^  * 

Beyond  this  there  are  a  few  def¬ 
inite  steps  in  legislative  policy  that 
are  imperative  for  restoration  of 
confidence  of  investors  in  rail 
securities.  The  burden  of  bureau¬ 
cratic  control  and  political  pressure 
uiKin  important  elements  of  expense 
of  the  railroads  must  he  lightened. 

By  relaxing  the  restrictions  now 
l^laced  uj)on  them,  the  railroads 
must  be  set  free  to  furnish  full 
transportation  service  in  every  field 
to  compete  with  all  other  forms 
upon  a  self-sustaining  basis,  with¬ 
out  undue  j)reference  or  advantage 
to  any  type  of  transportation  or  to 
any  group  of  users  of  them. 

The  government  must  lie  deter¬ 
mined  to  restrain  any  group,  and 
refrain,  itself,  from  imposing  large 
added  expenses  for  labor  or  for 
.social  jnirposes  uixin  the  railroads 
or  any  other  transportation  agency 
without  regard  to  their  capacity  to 
secure  the  revenue  necessary  to 
meet  them.  It  must  recognize  that 
adequate  reserves  for  depreciation 
and  obsolescence  and  reasonable 
amortization  of  bonded  debt  are  re- 
(piired  for  financial  soundness,  and 
that  rate  levels  must  be  adjusted  to 
l)rovide  for  such  reserves.  The  nec¬ 
essity  of  these  things,  if  ])rivate  en¬ 
terprise  in  the  railroad  field  is  to  l)e 
jireserved,  and  the  benefits  that  will 
flow  from  them  to  all  concerned, 
have  liecome  obvious  enough. 

If  they  are  forthcoming  we  can 
count  confidently  upon  retaining  our 
railroads  as  the  backbone  of  our 
system  of  private  business  and  see¬ 
ing  them  grow  in  financial  strength 
and  in  excellence  and  economy  of 
service.  But  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  if  they  are  not  forthcoming  we 
can  have  no  such  exi)ectation ;  and 
in  the  light  of  the  facts  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  they  stand  today  and 
of  the  public  attitude  toward  them, 
it  is  not  pessimism  btit  simple  real¬ 
ism  to  say  that  they  will  probably 
not  lie  done. 


Government  Ownership  of  Railroads 

{Continued  from  page  15) 
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More  and  biggai  check*  are  youi  real  rea¬ 
sons  for  installing  air  conditioning.  When 
you  buy  it  make  sure  it  will  get^this  final 
O.  K.  from  your  customers.  How  your  air 
conditioning  is  produced  means  little  to 
them.  Of  more  importance  is  the  comfort 
it  gives  them.  If  it  brings  in  new  custo¬ 
mers  and  keeps  your  old  ones  coining 
back  you  can  be  sure  it  is  giving  them 
what  they  want.  York  Air  Conditioned 
stores,  large  and  small,  have  unqualified 
ciutomer  approval.  It  will  pay  to  let  York 
give  you  the  facts.  Y ou'll  find  that  York  Air 
Conditioning  costs  less  than  you  think. 

YORK  ICE  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


ON  TOUR 

AIR  CONDITIONING 


TOBK"- 


GONDITlONIIfa 


. . .  when  it  comes  to  applying  correct  air 
conditioning  to  business.  Hence,  there  is 
necessary  a  complete  line  of  correctly  de¬ 
signed  equipment  plus  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  correct  air  conditioning  is. 

York  has  both.  It  selects  and  applies 
equipment  best  suited  to  each  individual 
problem.  Here  are  two  jobs  which  are  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  the  standpoint  of  capac¬ 
ity  and  type  of  equipment  required.  Both 

have  been  correctly  conditioned  by  York.  MiU.r4Rhod«#  •  Richmond  •  V*. 


Frosts  •  Ssa  Antonio  •  Tsxss 


I 
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Personnel  —  Codes 


The  Voluntary  Training  Class 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


gage,  toiletries,  drugs,  food,  drink, 
furniture,  house  furnishings,  etc. 

11.  We  make  a  study  of  the  psychology 
of  historical  periods  and  their  sig¬ 
nificance  as  objectified  in  the  mer¬ 
chandise  of  each  period — tracing  the 
relation  between  the  ideas  entertain¬ 
ed  and  the  articles  of  merchandise 
which  were  in  demand  in  each  per¬ 
iod. 

12.  A  study  of  the  thought  character¬ 
istics  and  trends  of  this  present  per¬ 
iod  and  their  reflection  in  the  mer¬ 
chandise  most  acceptable  today. 

STUDY  OF  MERCHANDISE 

The  study  of  a  type  of  merchandise 
is  always  begun  with  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct.  Its  apparent  desirability  or  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  is  studied,  as: — 

Its  size,  shape,  design,  surface  in¬ 
terest,  color;  then  basic  materials, 
workmanship  throughout,  and 
what  may  be  expected  of  it  be¬ 
cause  of  them. 

Its  place  in  the  scale  of  suitability 
to  purpose. 

How  will  it  meet  the  demands  made 
on  it? 

How  long  will  it  continue  to  give 
satisfaction? 

What  is  the  production  price  of  it? 

How  much  should  it  retail  for? 

How  does  it  compare  with  other 
articles  for  the  same  purpose? 

For  instance: — 


New  Feature  in  Forthcoming 

Controllers’  Report 

A  REPORT  on  monthly  variation 
of  sales  will  be  included  in  the 
1934  Departmental  Merchandising 
and  Operating  Results.  The  forms 
for  reporting  proportional  monthly 
sales  by  departments  have  been  sent 
to  those  stores  which  have  already 
submitted  to  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  the  questionnaires  on  1934 
departmental  operations.  Data  of 
this  type  will  be  of  infinite  value 
for  planning  sales,  stocks,  budget¬ 
ing  expense,  etc.  We  know  that 
you  will  find  a  report  on  monthly 
variation  of  sales  a  useful  operating 
guide  and  we  therefore  ask  you  to 
continue  cooperating  with  us  by 
giving  us  the  data  requested  on  the 
form.  Please  try  to  return  the  form 
to  us  within  a  week  after  you  re¬ 
ceive  it. 

May  we  remind  those  who  have 
not  yet  sent  us  their  1934  merchan¬ 
dising  and  operating  results  that 
they  are  due  and  that  we  shall  ap¬ 
preciate  receiving  them  at  the  earli¬ 
est  date  possible? 


Men's  oz’ercoats — Have  several  types 
on  exhibit.  A  tweed  sports  coat, 
a  fine  dress  coat,  a  leather  sheep- 
lined  coat,  general  purpose,  busi¬ 
ness  type  coat,  etc. — some  of  good 
quality  and  some  of  cheap  quality. 
Cover  up  all  price  marks. 

Why  does  a  man  buy  an  overcoat? 
(Work  out  a  list  of  reasons) 

On  what  occasions  should  a  man 
wear  an  overcoat?  Bring  out  that 
the  variety  of  occasions  demands  a 
variety  of  types  of  overcoats. 

Classify  the  ones  on  exhibit  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  functional  suitability. 

Analyze  one:  its  apearance,  design, 
style  becomingness,  size,  line,  fit, 
material,  workmanship  (inside  and 
out),  and  its  finish. 

Its  basic  materials. 

Grade  of  cloth — if  wool,  is  it  virgin 
or  shoddy  ? 

Is  it  woolen  or  worsted? 

What  grade  of  wool?  What  kind 
of  wool?  (coarse  or  fine,  stiff  or 
soft?) 


Upholstery  Fabrics 

The  use  of  the  uniform  contract 
approved  for  the  Upholstery  and 
Drapery  Fabrics  Code  is  not  re¬ 
quired  on  orders  for  less  than  a 
thousand  dollars,  or  for  deliveries 
made  in  less  than  thirty  days. 

Home  Work 

Three  code  groups  are  now  mak¬ 
ing  a  special  study  of  home  work 
problems  so  that  provision  can  be 
made  under  their  codes  which  will 
not  completely  prohibit  home  work, 
but  put  it  under  regulations  which 
will  prevent  unfair  competition. 

These  codes  are  the  Knitted 
Outerwear,  the  Handkerchief  and 
the  Art  Needlework  Industry. 

The  Clock  Code 

A  code  for  the  Clock  Industry 
has  finally  been  approved  by  N.R.A. 
It  was  given  a  hearing  more  than 
a  year  ago ! 

Cotton  Dresses 

Some  manufacturers  of  cotton 
dresses  are  again  telling  buyers  that 
they  can  only  sell  their  product  to 
wash  dress  departments.  This  is  not 
exactly  the  situation. 

All  dresses  of  linen,  or  in  chief 
content  of  cotton,  if  wholesaled  to 


If  it  has  “all  wool”  label,  discuss 
what  can  be  legally  labeled  “all 
wool”. 

Study  woolen  or  worsted  cloths — 
their  basic  materials,  weaves,  fin¬ 
ishes,  etc. 

Bring  in  similar  coatings  by  the 
yard. 

Study  other  materials  in  the  gar¬ 
ment. 

Estimate  the  production  cost  of  the 
overcoat  under  consideration.  The 
retail  price. 

Figure  whether  it  is  the  best  buy  for 
the  consumer  by  comparing  it  with 
other  overcoats,  at  different  prices, 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Determine  what  things  a  salesper¬ 
son  may  say  in  selling  this  one  of 
this  group  of  overcoats.  The  an¬ 
swers  are  made  in  sentences,  with 
a  careful  choice  of  words  and 
phrases,  and  a  study  of  their  prob¬ 
able  effect  on  the  customer’s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  merchandise. 

After  these  lessons,  it  is  easy  for  any¬ 
one  in  the  class  to  take  almost  any  piece 
of  merchandise  and  tell  instantly  wheth¬ 
er  it  is  high  or  low  grade  merchandise. 
The  remainder  of  the  course  is  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  process,  using  other  kinds 
of  merchandise. 


the  retailer  at  $22.50  or  less  per 
dozen  may  be  sold  to  any  section  of 
the  store  by  any  manufacturer  and 
should  bear  a  Cotton  Garment  label. 
Dresses  of  these  materials  wholesal¬ 
ing  above  this  price  are  considered 
to  be  under  the  Dress  Code  unless 
the  manufacturer  has  a  special  ex¬ 
emption  from  N.R.A.  to  operate 
under  the  Cotton  Garment  Code  on 
particular  price  lines. 

Such  manufacturers  will  endan¬ 
ger  their  exemption  from  the  Dress 
Code  if  they  do  anything  which 
would  indicate  that  they  are  not 
manufacturing  house  dresses.  For 
this  reason  it  may  be  difficult  to 
get  such  manufacturers  to  sell  to 
any  but  a  house  dress  buyer.  The 
store  itself  is  not  controlled  by  any 
of  these  regulations. 


Situation  Wanted 

SUCCESSFUL  BUYER 
and  Merchandiser  open  for  interview. 
Good  promoter,  experienced  in  modem 
methods  of  merchandising,  building  sales 
volume  steadily  and  profitably.  Men’s  and 
boys’  furnishings,  hosiery,  women’s  un¬ 
derwear,  cotton,  rayon,  silk,  leather 
goods,  gloves  and  handkerchiefs.  Can 
furnish  best  of  references  as  to  my  quali¬ 
fications.  C-7-35. 


Bulletin  Board  of  Code  News 

(Continued  from  page  27) 
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MARCH  18  TO  23 


During  the  week  of  March  18th  — in  department 
stores,  specialty  shops,  motion  pictures,  newspapers 
and  magazines,  radio,  etc.  — the  spring  silks  will  pass 
in  review  before  more  than  10,000,000  women. 

Women  are  learning  that  appearance  and  price 
are  not  of  necessity  a  guarantee  of  quality  and  they 
are  demanding  from  their  stores  a  better  dollar's 
worth. 

Forward-looking  merchants  are  aware  of  this  in¬ 
creasing  cjuality  consciousness  on  the  part  of  their 
customers  and  ore  selecting  merchandise  behind 
which  they  can  afford  to  place  their  names.  They 
are  selecting  SILK  because  SILK  will  build  both  pres¬ 
tige  and  profits  for  their  stores. 

Smart  merchandisers  accept  SILK  as  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  prestige  builder.  The  March  of  Time  in  show¬ 
ing  the  opening  of  the  opera  season  in  New  York 
described  the  scene  as  one  of  "silks,  ermine  and 
tiaras."  The  tradition  of  SILK  is  a  tradition  of  quality. 

Keen  merchants  recognize  SILK  as  a  profit  builder. 
They  know  that  the  differential  between  buying  and 
selling  costs  is  not  the  only  measure  of  their  profit. 
They  can  lay  the  prafit  yard-stick  on  SILK. 


•  Quality  SILK  merchandise  is  a  profit  maker  be¬ 
cause  it  can  be  sold  at  a  fair  margin  of  profit.  The 
customer  to  whom  SILK  appeals  is  the  customer  who 
is  looking  for  a  better  dollar's  worth.  She  expects  a 
better  value  today.  Give  her  quality  SILK  merchan¬ 
dise  and  she  will  pay  a  reasonable  price. 

•  Quality  SILK  merchandise  is  a  profit  maker  be¬ 
cause  it  means  fewer  complaints  and  fewer  returns 
—  more  black  and  less  red  on  the  ledger  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

•  Quality  SILK  merchandise  is  a  profit  maker  be¬ 
cause  it  will  increase  the  number  of  sotisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  red  in  your  "Returns'’  column  may  shine 
like  a  danger  signal  but  there's  a  still  more  danger¬ 
ous  spot  thot  may  not  be  so  clearly  marked.  It  is  that 
group  of  new  customers  you  spent  so  much  to  bring 
into  your  store  — the  ones  who  never  returned.  They 
never  came  back  to  tell  you  their  complaints  — 
they're  telling  them  instead  over  cocktails,  at  dinner 
and  at  bridge  — lost  customers  and  adverse  publicity 
that  no  store  can  afford. 


QUALITY  SILK  MERCHANDISE  THAT  IS  STYLE-RIGHT 
AND  PLAINLY  MARKED  WILL  BUILD  BOTH  PRESTIGE 
AND  PROFITS  FOR  YOUR  STORE.  JOIN  THE  SILK  REVIEW. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILK  GUILD 

250  FIFTH  AVENUE  ....  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


INTIRNATIONAL  SILK  GUILD 

250  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

PlooM  Mild  mo  (without  chorgol  copiot  of  tho  idoo* 


and  promotion  motoriol  to  bo  tont  out  for  Tho  Silk 
Roviow  to  bo  hold  nationally  thd  wook  af  March  18  to  23. 

^ _ ^ 

Firm _ 

City 

- Sfofp .  ■  ■  1  . 
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Variety  Chain  Problem  of 
Stock  Shortage  Reduction 

{Continued  from  page  20) 


tendant  interruption  of  Jmsiness,  or 
incurring  considerable  expense. 

S]X)tting  shortages  by  inventory¬ 
ing  individual  departments  again 
presents  a  problem  because  mer¬ 
chandise  of  the  same  department 
classification  is  quite  often  display¬ 
ed  and  sold  on  many  different 
counters  about  the  store,  together 
with  merchandise  of  other  depart¬ 
ments,  and  their  sales  rung  on  one 
register,  necessitating  tallying.  Rec¬ 
ords  resulting  from  the  tallying  of 
such  sales  are  oftentimes  unreliable 
and  consequently,  when  inventory¬ 
ing  a  single  department,  the  figures 
obtained  thereby  are  inconclusive  as 
to  the  existence  or  the  extent  of  a 
shortage.  It  is  only  in  inventorying 
the  entire  store  that  we  may  be  rea¬ 
sonably  certain  that  a  shortage  ex¬ 
ists. 

The  principal  contributing  factors 
to  high  stock  shortages  and  the 
methods  by  which  control  has  l)een 
found  effective  are : 

Shoplifting  and  Pilfering: 

Shoplifting  on  the  part  of  the 
public  and  pilferage  by  the  internal 
store  organization  accounts  for 
probably  the  greatest  number  and 
amount  of  shortages.  In  the  large 
centers  of  population,  particularly 
in  the  more  highly  concentrated 
areas,  shoplifting  presents  a  very 
serious  problem.  Certain  sections  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  as  well  as 
the  poorer  and  congested  areas  of 
most  large  cities  are  known  for  their 
high  shrinkage  experience.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  certain  communities, 
shoplifting  presents  practically  no 
problem. 

An  adequate  staff  of  clerks  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  store’s  counter 
space  and  volume  of  business,  so 
as  to  render  the  maximum  service 
to  customers,  is  the  surest  way  of 
dealing  with  this  problem. 

Managers  and  floormen  must  be 
constantly  on  the  floor  and  alert 
during  busy  shopping  periods  to  see 
that  customers  are  promptly  waited 
on,  and  keep  a  close  watch-out  for 
those  loitering  alxjut,  particularly 
young  boys. 

Changing  of  displays,  re-arrange¬ 
ment  of  counters  and  similar  details 
should  l)e  attended  to  either  before 
or  after  shopping  hours  so  that  the 
clerks  may  concentrate  their  atten¬ 
tion  on  rendering  customer  service. 


The  employment  of  a  competent 
service  agency  to  shop  and  check 
stores  has  l)een  found  invaluable  as 
a  check  upon  the  store  management 
and  the  service  rendered  by  the  store 
l)ersonnel. 

Bulky,  loose,  and  unprotected  dis¬ 
plays  are  conducive  not  only  to 
shoplifting,  but  to  deterioration 
through  handling  and  dropping  on 
the  floor.  Such  displays  should  l)e 
avoided  as  much  as  jwssible.  Dis¬ 
plays  should  be  in  keeping  with  sell¬ 
ing  merits  of  the  item  handled. 

Although  all  merchandise  is  a 
tem])tation  to  the  unscrupulous,  cer¬ 
tain  merchandise  is  more  susceptible 
to  pilferage  than  others.  Preventa¬ 
tive  measures  through  proper  dis¬ 
play  in  such  instances  have  been 
found  to  l)e  very  effective.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  hosiery  is  protected  by  dis- 
jdaying  a  single  pair  of  hose  in  uni¬ 
form  lK)xes  covered  by  individual 
squares  or  strips  of  glass.  This 
serves  not  only  to  protect  it  against 
pilferage,  but  against  careless  hand¬ 
ling  as  well.  In  addition,  it  enhances 
the  apjjearance  and  salabilitv  of  the 
item.  Silk  and  rayon  underwear,  if 
displayed  evenly  and  folded  neatly, 
will  l)etray  tampering  by  a  rumpled 
api)earance.  Pocketknives,  flash¬ 
lights,  and  similar  tyjie  merchandise 
should  likewise  l)e  displayed  under 
glass.  Candy  and  edibles  should  be 
properly  protected,  not  only  against 
j)ilferage,  but  against  handling,  as  a 
sanitary  measure. 

Merchandise  i^articularly  vulner¬ 
able,  such  as  gloves,  millinery,  hos¬ 
iery,  handbags,  jewelry,  candy,  and 
similar  lines  should  be  frequently 
inventoried  to  determine  whether 
there  is  any  excessive  shortage.  This 
can  readily  be  done  by  counting 
([uantity  placed  on  the  counter  and 
comparing  it  with  the  day’s  receipts. 

Incorrect  Marking:  Price  ticket¬ 
ing  by  salesclerks  in  variety  stores 
liresents  another  source  of  short¬ 
age  and  can  l)e  controlled  only 
through  proper  training  and  super¬ 
vision  on  the  part  of  the  Store  Alan- 
ager. 

Dishonesty 

Salesclerks  who  steal  cash  will 
generally  under-ring  sales  until  a 
sufficient  sum  is  accumulated  in  the 
register  which  they  then  attempt  to 
extract  and  conceal.  Frequently 
register  irregularities,  either  over¬ 
ages  or  shortages,  invite  suspicion. 


Oftentimes  the  “perfect  register’’  is 
likewise  a  suspicious  indication. 

A  salesclerk  sometimes  will  work 
with  a  confederate  and  will  wrap 
more  merchandise  than  she  receives 
layment  for,  later  dividing  s|X)ils 
with  the  accomplice.  Likewise,  she 
may  give  her  friends  or  relatives 
merchandise  without  receiving  full 
payment,  or  serve  extra  portions  of 
fo^  at  the  lunch-counters. 

Greater  care  in  the  selection  and 
employment  of  clerks  is  the  most 
important  preventative  measure — 
next  to  which  constant  and  close 
supervision  by  the  store  manager 
and  floor  supervision  and  strict  en¬ 
forcement  of  store  rules  are  most 
effective  in  discouraging  dishonesty. 
Prompt  dismissal  of  salesclerks  who 
fail  to  register  full  amount  of  the 
sale  before  wrapping  merchandise 
has  l)een  proven  an  excellent  de¬ 
terrent.  Also,  it  is  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  good  policy  to  dismiss  a 
salesclerk  whose  actions  are  suspic¬ 
ious,  rather  than  attempt  to  catch 
her  with  the  goods.  The  same  poli¬ 
cy  with  shoplifters  is  generally  fol¬ 
lowed  by  variety  stores,  namely:  to 
discourage  and  prevent  dishonesty 
rather  than  attempt  to  detect  and 
prosecute. 

Frequent  testing  of  registers  at 
irregular  intervals  discourages  reg¬ 
ister  juggling. 

There  should  be  adequate  control 
of  clerks’  i)ocketbooks  and  personal 
effects.  .\lso,  proper  provision 
should  l)e  made  for  checking  clerks’ 
purchases  and  j)ersonal  shopping 
within  the  store. 

Salesclerks'  Inefficiency :  Errors 
by  salesclerks  in  giving  in  correct 
weights  and  measures  and  in  col¬ 
lecting  incorrect  amount  of  the  sale 
must  l)e  duly  guarded  against.  Here 
again,  careful  selection  and  proper 
training  are  the  remedies. 

Stock-Room 

The  greatest  care  must  l)e  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  employment  and  train¬ 
ing  of  the  proper  type  of  stockman. 
It  has  been  found  good  ]X)licy  to  em¬ 
ploy  young  men  out  of  college  who 
are  interested  in  entering  the  varie¬ 
ty  store  field  as  their  life-work  and 
are  willing  to  undergo  a  period  of 
training  which  ultimately  qualifies 
them  to  become  store  managers. 
Such  care  in  selection  will  not  only 
serve  to  reduce  stock  shortages  at 
a  very  vulnerable  spot  in  the  store, 
but  also  provides  the  company  with 
the  necessary  material  from  which 
to  draw  its  future  managers. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Associated  Reciprocal  Exchanges 

ERNEST  W.  BROWN  INC. 

ATTORNEY  AND  MANAGER 

One  J)^ifenue  .J\/ew^ork  City 


The  Executive  who  has  failed  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  new  and 
interesting  special  contracts  now 
offered  by  this  Institution  is  missing 
an  easy  opportunity  to  greatly 
broaden  his  fire  insurance  protection 
and  save  a  large  part  of  his  pre¬ 
miums. 


Associated  Reciprocal  Exchanges 
One  Park  Avenue  New  York  City 
Gentlemen : 

Please  send,  without  obligating  us,  the  descriptive 
literature  which  you  believe  will  be  of  most  service  to  us. 
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Careful  supervision  must  be  ex¬ 
ercised  in  the  receiving  and  stock- 
room  to  prevent  shipping  out  mer¬ 
chandise  concealed  in  presumably 
empty  containers,  or  with  rubbish. 
Also,  against  the  re-routing  of  ship¬ 
ment  signed  for,  and  then  removed 
by  a  confederate.  Here  again,  only 
close  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
store  manager  will  prevent  it,  since 
the  elaborate  checks  which  are  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  department  store  are  im¬ 
practicable  in  the  average  variety 
store. 

The  greater  danger  in  the  stock- 
room  lies  in  careless  checking  and 
handling  of  merchandise.  Stockmen 
must  be  trained  to  properly  check 
counts,  weights,  and  measures  to  see 
that  assortments  correspond  with 
both  the  invoice  and  order.  Deter¬ 
ioration  and  damage  through  im¬ 
proper  storing  with  the  inevitable 
breakage,  and  spoilage  which  results 
therefrom,  must  be  likewise  careful¬ 
ly  guarded  against.  Stock-clerks 
must  be  taught  and  shown  how  to 
correctly  stack  fragile  merchandise. 
Careful  handling  and  delivery  of 
merchandise  from  reserve  stock  to 
the  selling  floor  should  be  insisted 
upon. 

Physical  Inventory 

Since  the  physical  inventory  rep¬ 
resents  between  20  to  25%  of  the 
value  of  the  year’s  transactions,  its 
influence  on  the  amount  of  the  stock 
shortage  is  not  to  be  under-estimat¬ 
ed.  Haste  and  carelessness  in  tak¬ 
ing  the  inventory  reap  their  due  re¬ 
ward.  Inaccurate  count  and  improp¬ 
er  valuation  of  stock  at  inventory 
time  contributes  a  substantial  pwr- 
tion  of  the  year’s  shortage.  It  is 
the  custom  for  conservative  varie¬ 
ty  chains  to  drastically  value  unsea¬ 
sonable  merchandise  at  inventory 
time.  Some  companies  do  not  al¬ 
low  any  value,  nor  credit  the  store 
with  strictly  holiday  or  style  mer¬ 
chandise  left  over,  such  as  Christ¬ 
mas  items,  rubber  bathing  goods, 
millinery  left  overs,  heavy  winter 
underwear,  etc.  The  year’s  accumu¬ 
lation  of  the  manager’s  indiscretions 
and  errors  in  merchandising  are 
thus  reflected  as  stock  shortages. 

The  sources  enumerated  comprise 
the  major  and  more  general  avenues 
of  shortages  in  the  variety  field.  To 
further  catalog  the  numerous  other 
causes  would  undoubtedly  require 
a  young  encyclopedia,  and  would  be 
superfluous  from  the  standpoint  of 
conveying  the  variety  store  problem. 

I  may  conclude  by  briefly  sum¬ 
marizing  the  means  by  which  stock 


shortages  in  variety  chains  may  be 
controlled : 

1.  Through  careful  selection  and 
proper  training  of  store  mana¬ 
gers  and  personnel. 

2.  By  the  adoption  of  preventa¬ 
tive  methods  as  a  guard 
against  dishonesty,  both  with¬ 
in  and  outside  of  the  organi¬ 
zation. 

3.  By  intelligent  supervision  of 
an  efficient  field  staff,  supple¬ 
mented  by  an  outside  agency. 

4.  By  greater  care  in  taking  the 
annual  physical  inventory. 

5.  Mid-year  inventories  in  stores 
showing  a  high  shortage  tend¬ 
ency. 

6.  Last,  but  not  the  least,  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  simply,  yet  adequate, 
means  for  accurately  record¬ 
ing  store’s  transactions,  so  as 
to  establish  its  true  accounta¬ 
bility  for  the  amount  of  stock. 


in  the  absence  of  which  the 
full  extent  of  the  store’s 
shortage  cannot  be  fully  deter¬ 
mined,  and  may  therefore  con¬ 
tinue  uncontrolled. 

The  variety  store  controller  can, 
and  should  assume  a  greater  degree 
of  responsibility  for  the  control  of 
stock  shortages.  He  must  be  able 
not  only  to  undertake  and  conduct 
the  necessary  research  as  to  the 
causes  in  specific  instances  of  ex¬ 
cessive  shrinkage,  so  that  effective 
remedial  measures  may  be  adopted, 
but  also  be  able  to  render  construc¬ 
tive  assistance  in  prevention. 

The  variety  chain  controller, 
not  unlike  his  department  store 
colleague,  must  and  should  be  “store 
mind^”  to  be  of  the  greatest  prac¬ 
tical  value.  He  should  more  often 
sally  forth  into  the  front  line  of  ac¬ 
tion — “out  in  the  stores  where  the 
shrinkage  begins’’,  to  paraphrase  a 
currently  popular  song. 


Reduction  of  Stock  Shortages 
in  the  Department  Store 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


It  is  the  Inventory  Division’s 
most  specific  job  to  keep  the  price 
change  system  in  a  state  of  utmost 
efficiency,  practical,  flexible,  fool¬ 
proof,  and  above  all  ever  fitted  to 
the  store’s  changing  needs.  This 
task  requires  him  and  his  assistants 
to  spend  without  fail  part  of  every 
day  all  over  the  store,  mostly  in 
reserves,  warehouse,  receiving, 
marking,  delivery,  return  goods 
room,  alteration  and  repair  depart¬ 
ments.  A  detailed,  changing  itiner¬ 
ary  is  necessary,  and  a  diary  record¬ 
ing  the  daily  route,  the  findings, 
questions,  problems  and  decisions, 
has  been  found  to  be  most  useful. 
The  importance  of  this  daily  con¬ 
tact  with  the  store’s  progress,  away 
from  the  inventory  office  desk,  can 
scarcely  be  exaggerated.  Invariably, 
the  inventory  man  will  come  back 
with  his  pockets  full  of  problems  to 
keep  him  busy  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  and  night.  His  attendance  is 
directly  indispensable  at  special  sales 
and  promotional  features,  surely  at 
the  discussions  of  their  prepara¬ 
tions,  at  their  actual  start  and  close. 
This  holds  good  also  for  all  sea¬ 
sonal  events  and  during  the  Christ¬ 
mas  rush  period. 

One  more,  a  sixth  task,  has  of 
late  devolved  upon  the  Inventory 


Division,  namely  the  training,  by 
special  courses,  of  all  merchandise 
executives,  buyers,  assistants,  heads 
of  stock,  squad  heads,  as  well  as 
major  operating  heads,  of  Receiving 
and  the  floor  services,  in  all  clerical 
system  of  the  store,  including  the 
fundamentals  of  the  Retail  System 
of  Inventory.  The  value  of  this  ac¬ 
tivity  to  the  store  is  manifest :  apart 
from  its  salutary  effect  on  inventor¬ 
ies,  this  work  gives  the  Inventory 
Division  an  unerring  insight  into  the 
mental  and  physical  characteristics 
of  the  store  executives  on  whose 
work  in  the  end  all  depends. 

Having  outlined  to  you  the  work 
and  the  means  designed  to  cope  with 
each  of  the  major  shortage  causes; 
and  assuming  for  the  sake  of  brevi¬ 
ty  that  action  on  these,  taken  relig¬ 
iously  and  conscientiously  every  day 
of  the  whole  year,  is  supported  by  a 
well-prepared  and  carefully  taken 
inventory,  about  the  methods  of 
which  reams  have  been  written,  and 
which  is  a  study  by  itself,  I  think  I 
should  broach  our  subject  from  one 
other  angle. 

However  efficient  and  skillful  tte 
Inventory  Division  may  be,  it  will 
surely  fall  short  of  its  allotted  pur¬ 
pose  in  life  unless  every  man  or 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Silk  for  Home  Furnishings 

WITH  the  times  so  favorable  for  a  general  swing 
oi  interest  toward  home  furnishings,  this  depart- 
meiit  is  casting  about  for  ways  and  means  of 
making  a  unified  drive  lor  profits.  It  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved  tliat  the  next  few  years  will  see  an  important 
movement  of  volume-priced  goods,  but  the  turn  of 
interest  to  furnishing  and  re-furnishing  should  evidence 
itself  in  (juality  merchandise  too,  and  the  indefatigable 
International  Silk  Guild  suggests  many  ways  in  which 
the  home  furnishings  department  can  capitalize  on  its 
tremendous  silk  promotion  campaign.  This  campaign 
reached  its  high  point  for  the  season  during  the  week 
of  March  18th  to  23rd.  Many  stores  made  it  the  take¬ 
off  for  their  summer  furnishings  campaign,  and  will 
continue  to  use  such  merchandising  suggestions  as 
these : 

“Curtains  and  draperies  of  pure  silks  can  form  a 
profitable  item  in  your  department.  Show  sheer  silks 
for  glass  curtains,  either  by  the  yard  or  in  made-up 
sets.  They  are  fresh  and  cool-looking  for  Ixjth  tailored 
and  tie-back  styles,  for  high-grade  merchandise. 
Lightweight  silk  pongee  can  l)e  suggested  for  pinch- 
pleated  liedroom  draw  curtains  with  no  glass  curtains, 
or  in  a  heavier  texture,  for  side  panels  over  cream- 
colored  sheer  silk  glass  curtains.  Silk  habutai  is  also 
excellent  for  these  treatments,  and  comes  in  good 
colors,  making  an  inexpensive  but  effective  summer 
drapery. 

“For  the  rustic  cottage  or  the  sophisticated  modern 
interior  silk  shantung  can  be  used  for  side  panels  in 
soft  creamy  tones  or  off-whites.  The  new  spun  silu 
fabrics,  in  checks,  stripes  or  plaids,  are  interesting  for 
side  panels  or  draw  curtains  on  cottage  casement  win¬ 
dows.  .\11  these  fabrics  launder  beautifully.  Other 
suggestions  for  summer  boudoirs  are  silk  triple  sheers, 
soft  silk  chiffon  taffetas,  and  silk  nets. 

“The  favor  in  which  Regency  styles  are  now  held 
offers  the  upholstery  and  drapery  department  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  promote  fabrics  of  rich  pure  silks.  There 
are  gorgeous  damasks  and  brocades,  silk  satins  with 
broche  figures  and  woven  stripes,  silk-and-linen  mix¬ 
tures  in  stripes  and  all  over  designs,  and  printed  up¬ 
holstery  satins.  The  vogue  for  quilting  is  carried  out 
in  new  satins  and  satin  damasks,  heavily  quilted  on 
a  wadding  back.  (3ther  new  silk  fabrics  which  should 
be  featured  by  Ijetter  departments  include  silk  matel- 
asse,  serge  de  soie,  silk  twills  and  reps,  silk-and-cotton 
armures  in  block  and  broken  diagonal  patterns,  silk- 
and-linen  striped  moire. 

“Don’t  forget  the  new  transparent  oiled  silks.  They 
are  highly  effective  for  modem  window  treatments, 
in  gold  and  silver  finishes  as  well  as  in  colors.  For  the 
town  apartment  in  summer,  all  they  need  is  to  1)e  wipe<l 
off  with  a  damp  cloth,  and  the  dirt  and  grime  of  the 
city  disappear.  Completely  impervious  to  moisture, 
they  are  ideal  for  shower  curtains,  and  with  l)athroom 
curtains  to  match  make  a  grand  decorative  ensemble 
for  special  promotions. 

“For  the  luxury  trade,  promote  the  new  silk  sheets 
and  pillow  cases.  They  are  delightfully  cool  and  smooth 
for  warm-weather  use. 

“Silk  taffeta  in  light  weights  is  ideal  for  summer 
draperies  and  l)edspreads.  Its  smooth  surfaces  shed 
dust,  and  have  a  cool,  crisp  look.  Stores  catering  to 
an  exclusive  clientele  can  profitably  promote  summer 
spreads  of  sheer  silks,  ready-made  or  tailored  to  order. 
Mousseline  de  soie,  silk  organdy,  silk  marquisette  and 
silk  net  should  all  be  suggested.” 
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^eady-to^ear  buyers! 
Adjustment  Managers! 

It’s  in 

This  Bottle 

f-THE  SOLUTION  TO  ONE  OF  THE 
MOST  DIFFICULT  PROBLEMS  OF 
THE  DRESS-RETURNS  EVIL 

ADJUSTMINTS  demanded  on  dresses 
ruined  by  imderarm  perspiration  are 
certainly  among  the  most  difficult  to 
handle  without  giving  offense.  Al¬ 
though  everybody  perspires  imder 
the  arm  even  in  the  coldest  weather, 
women  particularly  resent  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  affront  the  accusation  that  they 
perspire  or  that  their  perspiration  could  ruin  a  dress. 

But  such  adjustments  can  be  very  largely  reduced 
by  preventing  the  damage  instead  of  trying  to  adjust 
the  matter  after  the  damage  is  done. 

THI  IDIA,  as  most  good  ideas  are,  is  very  simple. 

You  instruct  the  saleswomen  tactfully  to  offer  the 
customer,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sale,  the  helpful 
hint  that  the  proper  use  of  Odorono,  a  reputable, 
safe  perspiration  control,  will  prolong  the  life  of  the 
garment  and  its  new  appearance.  The  customer  will 
welcome  this  thoughtful  suggestion  at  this  time  when 
she  might  not  accept  the  suggestion  when  asking  for 
an  adjustment. 

You  can  make  the  idea  even  better  by  securing 
the  co-operation  of  the  toilet  goods  department  to 
mention  this  additional  use  of  Odorono  to  their 
customers. 

This,  by  the  way,  is  no  mere  desk-conceived  idea, 
but  the  smart  suggestion  of  an  experienced  depart¬ 
ment-store  man.  Furthermore,  the  idea  has  been 
successfully  used  in  a  number  of  large  and  small 
stores. 

THIS  METHOD  of  controlling  dress  returns  doesn’t 
cost  you  a  penny,  incurs  no  great  effort,  involves  no 
risk  of  goodwill  and  is  eminently  practical.  Why 
not  try  it  out  in  your  store? 

If  you  would  like  to  go  further  into  the  interesting 
possibilities  of  this  Odorono  plan  for  controlling  the 
dress-returns  evil,  drop  us  a  line. 

WHY  NOT  WRITE  TODAY  T 

THE  ODORONO  COMPANY,  Inc. 

191  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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Controllers*  Congress  —  Credit  Management' 


Stock  Shortage 

(Continued  from  page  44) 

woman  in  it  is  gifted  with  more  than 
a  mean  degree  of  psychology,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  effort  to  put  over 
its  preventive  measures. 

Long  experience  has  taught  us 
that  the  direct,  straight  from  the 
shoulder,  slap  on  the  jaw  method 
of  approach  leads,  as  a  prominent 
former  retailer,  Paul  Mazur,  once 
told  me,  only  to  the  point  where 
the  inventory  man — or  any  controll¬ 
er  for  that  matter — “digs  himself 
into  the  hole  he  has  been  trying  to 
dig  his  store  out  of.” 

There  is  only  one  sure  way  of 
putting  over  reforms,  corrections, 
preventions — by  selling  them  in¬ 
stead  of  ramming  them  down  the 
throats  of  unwilling,  often  obstin¬ 
ate  people,  esi)ecially  if  they  are  of 
the  artistic  prima  donna  tyiie,  males 
or  females  with  whom  stores  fre¬ 
quently  abound — selling  them  by 
sii&gcstion,  persuasion,  diplomacy 
and  cunning  worthy  of  old  world 
statesmen. 

Furthermore,  let  the  Inventory 
Controller  lieware — at  the  penalty, 
otherwise,  of  a  hopeless,  dishearten¬ 
ing  stjTnie — never  to  issue  forth 
with  even  the  simplest  routine  criti¬ 
cism  of  any  authority  high  or  low 
in  the  store  without  first  taking  the 
l)erson  or  department  manager 
under  fire  into  confidence  and  giving 
him  a  chance  himself  to  straighten 
out  matters.  W'e  all  have  found  out 
that  nothing  is  so  distasteful  and 
galling  to  human  nature  in  a  mer¬ 
chandiser  or  store  ojierator  as  a 
bland  Controller’s  Office  truth,  a 
cold  statement  of  bitter  facts  ad¬ 
ministered  in  the  manner  of  a  St. 
V’alentine’s  surprise. 

The  Inventory  Division  man’s 
job,  like  that  of  the  Controller  in 
general,  can  be  one  of  the  most  atro¬ 
cious,  man  eating  ones.  But  if  he 
can  blend  his  skill,  system  and  mer¬ 
chandise  knowledge  with  an  equal 
100%  proof  mixture  of  philosophy, 
psychology,  and  philology  (translat¬ 
ed  into  the  popular  jargon — you 
need  plenty  of  “soft  soap”  to  clean 
the  Augian  stable,  if  any)  his  work 
can  easily  be  made  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  and  interesting,  and  withal  far 
and  away  the  most  beneficial  in  the 
whole  store,  one  that  will  bring 
without  question  the  largest  amount 
of  revenue  to  the  stockholders. 


Oeaning  Up  Old  Balances 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


fication  card  to  us  as  your  acc(junt 
is  now  closed  and  our  selling  de¬ 
partments  have  been  notified  to  this 
effect.” 

The  Credit  Office  Interview 

When  these  customers  come  into 
the  credit  office,  they  are  referred  to 
the  credit  manager  whenever  possi¬ 
ble.  He  encourages  them  to  tell  their 
story  freely  and  make  any  suggest¬ 
ions  they  like  regarding  any  plans 
they  may  have  about  settling  their 
obligations. 

In  outlining  the  store’s  plan  to  the 
customer,  the  credit  manager  stres¬ 
ses  the  impKirtance  of  paying  regu¬ 
larly  a  sum  the  customer  can  afford 
rather  than  the  need  for  a  speedy 
liquidation.  Experience  has  shown 
that  sometimes  the  account  is  settled 
sooner  than  agreed  upon,  in  which 
case  the  unused  carrying  charge  is 
refunded  and  sometimes  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  refinance  a  few  accounts  on 
longer  terms  than  were  previously 
agreed  upon. 

One  advantageous  feature  of  this 
plan  is  that  each  customer  is  re¬ 
quired  to  sign  an  agreement  form 
which  is  in  fact  a  written  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  debt.  This  always 
comes  in  handy  should  a  case  result 
in  court  action. 

It  is  claimed  also  that  the  psycho¬ 
logical  effect  of  signing  this  form 
has  a  real  influence  on  the  custom¬ 
er’s  adherence  to  the  terms  specified 
in  the  agreement.  The  form  used 
for  this  purpose  reads  as  follows: 

I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  ac¬ 
knowledge  myself  to  be  justly  in¬ 


debted  to  the  .  Department 

Store  in  the  sum  of  $ .  for 


goods  sold  and  delivered  by  it  to 
me.  I  am  herewith  paying  the 

sum  of  $ .  on  account  and 

agree  to  pay  the  balance  as  follows : 

$ .  on  .  and  ari 

equal  amount  every  thirty  (30) 
days  thereafter  until  the  old  debt 
has  been  paid  in  full. 

I  agree  that  the  whole  amount 
remaining  unpaid  at  any  time  shall 
immediately  become  due  and  pay¬ 
able  if  any  payment  be  not  made 
when  due. 

. Department  Store  agrees 

to  the  above  terms  and  acknowledges 
receipts  of  the  said  payment  on  ac¬ 
count  and  the  further  sum  of 

$ . ,  its  carrying  charge  on  the 

above  transaction. 

Dated  Chicago,  Ill . 

Signed :  . . 

Residence  Address:  . 


Telephone:  .  . . 

Business  Address:  . 

T elephone :  . 

Bank  . . 

Identification  Card  No . 

Returned :  . . 

Follow  Up 

In  addition  to  the  series  of  three 
letters  cited  above,  this  particular 
store  uses  two  more  form  letters 
after  accounts  of  this  type  have 
satisfactorily  liquidated.  One  is  in¬ 
tended  for  customers  whose  charge 
I'.usiness  they  desire  to  retain  and 
the  other  for  customers  whom  the 
store  would  like  to  continue  to  sell 
on  a  cash  basis.  In  connection  with 
accounts  that  have  been  satis  factori- 
Iv  liquidated  by  the  use  of  this  plan 
and  whose  current  condition  war¬ 
rants  the  regular  reopening  of  a  30 
day  charge  account,  this  letter  is 
sent : 

“Your  extended  payment  account 
is  now  settled  in  full.  We  appreci¬ 
ate  the  manner  in  which  your  (m- 
ments  were  made  and  hope  that  our 
plan  provetl  helpful  to  you. 

"We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  call 
at  our  credit  office  for  arrangements 
if  you  feel  that  you  are  now  in  a 
position  to  re-open  your  charge  ac¬ 
count  and  make  regularly  full 
monthly  settlements. 

“Should  you  desire  to  postpone 
the  re-oi)ening  of  your  account,  we 
ho|)e  that  you  will  continue  to  favor 
us  with  a  goodly  share  of  your  cash 
purchases. 

“Your  jiatronage  is  greatly  de¬ 
sired  and  we  shall  welcome  every 
opportunity  you  afford  us  to  lie  of 
service  to  you.” 

To  those  accounts  to  whom  the 
re-o^iening  of  the  charge  account 
privilege  seems  inadvisable,  this  let¬ 
ter  is  addressed : 

“Your  extended  payment  account 
is  now  settled  in  full.  We  hope  that 
our  plan  has  heliied  you  and  that 
you  will  continue  to  favor  us  with  a 
gocxlly  share  of  your  cash  pur¬ 
chases. 

“Your  patronage  is  desiretl  and 
we  shall  welcome  every  opportunity 
you  afford  us  to  be  of  service  to 
you.” 

Our  investigation  conducted  in 
this  connection  disclosed  a  number 
of  other  methods  used  to  liquidate 
old  balances.  They  will  be  described 
in  another  article  in  a  future  issue 
of  The  Bulletin. 
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PREFACE 

Why  This 


Book  Was 
Written 


This  book  is  published  by  the  Floor  Cov¬ 
ering  Advertising  Club,  New  York,  an 
organization  now  entering  its  fifth  year  and 
composed  of  the  advertising  managers  and 
advertising  agency  representatives  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturers  of  floor  coverings.  The 
Club  has  already  much  constructive  work  to 
its  credit,  including  the  sponsoring  of  a  little 
book  called  “Floor  Coverings  of  America”. 

In  the  publishing  of  this  present  Manual  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  also 
of  New  York,  is  cooperating. 

This  Manual  was  written  and  compiled  for, 
and  under  the  supervision  of,  the  Club  by 
Ralph  Richmond,  for  the  past  eight  years 
creatively  engaged  within  the  floor-covering 
industry.  He  is  also  the  founder  and  editor 
of  a  magazine  exclusively  addressed  to  floor¬ 
covering  salesmen  at  retail. 


For  these  reasons  this  Manual  may  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  sincere  attempt  to  be  at  once  com¬ 
prehensive  and  authoritative. 

The  Club  has  just  one  purpose  in  mind  in  pub¬ 
lishing  this  book:  that  purpose  is  to  increase 
the  sale  of  Floor  Coverings. 

Now  the  only  way  to  sell  more  Floor  Cover¬ 
ings  is  to  make  them  more  interesting  to  the 
buying  public;  and  in  order  to  do  that,  they 
must  first  be  made  more  interesting  to  those 
who  daily  meet  that  buying  public — and  this 
means  you,  Mr.  Salesman. 

It  is  intended  that  this  book  shall  give  you  a 
“look  behind  the  scenes”  in  ever\’  branch  of 
this  great  and  greatly  varied  industry,  and  so 
provide  you  with  a  real  understanding  of  each 
U'pe  and  kind  of  Floor  Covering.  This,  first 
of  all,  because  Knowledge  must  precede  in¬ 
terest. 

Armed  at  the  outset  with  this  Knowledge  and, 
it  is  hoped,  an  increased  Interest,  you  will  find 
the  rest  of  this  book  concerned  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  ways  and  means  of  communicating  your 
Interest  in  Floor  Coverings  to  the  people  you 
meet  on  the  retail  salesfloor.  To  the  end  that, 
once  sufficiently  interested,  they  will  buy — 
and  you,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Industry^ 
will  profit. 
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INTRODUCTION 


You  and  Your 
Profession 


Mr.  Salesman,  are  the  most  important 
single  factor  in  the  Floor  Covering  In¬ 
dustry. 

Raw  material  men  may  range  the  world  to 
supply  our  mills  and  factories. 

Manufacturers  may,  and  do,  turn  out  annually 
many  thousands  of  square  miles  of  Floor  Cov¬ 
erings  of  all  kinds. 

Distributors  may  take  this  product  and  convey 
it  to  every  section. 

Retail  Buyers  may  stock  this  varied  merchan¬ 
dise — but 

You,  Mr.  Salesman,  must  sell  it  to  America. 
If  you  don’t,  then  nobody  will — and  all  the 
preceding  operations  might  just  as  well  never 
have  been  begun. 

Yours  is  no  easy  job.  In  fact,  it's  not  a  job  at 
all.  Yours  is  a  Profession,  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word,  since  it  requires,  if  you  are  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  an  expert  and  highly  specialized  Knowl¬ 
edge  in  four  fields:  Product — Decoration — 
Sales  Psychology — Sales  Promotion. 

This  book  is  therefore  dedicated  to  you,  as  the 
Manual  of  your  Profession.  Read,  kept,  con¬ 
sulted,  it  will  help  to  increase  your  personal 
success.  You  do  not  need  to  be  told  where  that 
will  lead  you. 

So — let’s  go! 
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Part  One 


SOFT  SURFACE— THE  WOVEN  FABRICS 

CHAPTER  ONE 


First  Comes 
THE  WOOL— 
from  Where  ? 


The  World’s  Wool  Map. 


Th”  Wool  is  Shipped  in  These 
Bales. 


After  Washing,  a  Handful  of  Wool 
loses  from  15%  to  60%  in  weight. 
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Wool,  of  course,  forms  the  basis 
of  all  woven  floor  coverings.  To 
understand  the  primary  importance 
of  the  wool  in  the  various  types  of 
weave  we  must  first  trace  this  raw 
material  back  to  its  source,  or  rath¬ 
er,  sources,  for  there  are  many.  We 
will  find  it  interesting. 

Rugs  and  carpets  made  in  the 
United  States  are  often  called  do¬ 
mestic  floor  coverings  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  imported  kinds. 
When  we  consider,  however,  that 
the  wools,  which  form  the  basis  of 
every  American-made  rug  and  car¬ 
pet,  came  from  35  different  coun¬ 
tries,  including  every  continent  in 
the  world  except  North  America,  we 
may  wonder  if  “domestic”  is  just 
the  word. 

Virtually  every  pound  of  wool 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets 
in  the  United  States  is  imported. 
This  doesn’t  mean,  however,  that 
our  American  mills  are  unpatrioti- 
cally  failing  to  support  our  own 
wool  industry.  Unfortunately,  none 
of  the  wool  grown  in  this  country 
is  suitable  for  use  in  rugs  and  car- 
l^ets.  Excellent  as  it  is  for  making 
clothing  and  blankets,  it  is  much  too 
delicate  and  soft  to  withstand  the 
wear  that  floor  coverings  must  meet. 

For  this  reason  carpet  wools  are 
recognized  for  type  and  are  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  ports  of  this  country  duty 
free,  as  they  do  not  compete  with 
our  domestic  production. 

Carpet  wools  come  from  sheep 
living  out  of  doors  in  mountains, 
plateaus  and  valleys  all  the  year 
’round — usually  in  cold  climates. 

Under  such  conditions  nature 
gives  the  wool  fibres  a  resilience, 
strength,  lustre  and  length  of  staple. 

Development  of  Sheep 

There  are  two  broad  classes  of 
sheep — wild  and  domesticated.  The 
wild  sheep  inhabit  remote,  almost  in¬ 
accessible  mountainous  regions  and 
have  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
goats.  It  is  thought  that  domestic 
sheep  derive  originally  from  the 
moufflon,  rough-haired  sheep  which 
roamed  the  plains  of  central  Asia 
in  pre-historic  times.  It  was  prob¬ 


ably  the  first  animal  which  people 
in  that  part  of  the  world  domesti¬ 
cated. 

This  early  sheep  presumably  had 
a  covering  of  black  or  brown  hair 
with  only  a  light  down  of  wool  next 
to  the  skin.  It  is  likely  that  the 
whiter  woolly  coating  now  found  on 
sheep  was  accidentally  developed 
through  the  inbreeding  of  the  do¬ 
mesticated  animals,  for  when  sheep 
are  allowed  to  run  wild,  the  tend¬ 
ency  is  to  revert  to  the  dark,  hairy 
type.  Later,  even  as  early  as  Bibli¬ 
cal  times,  there  is  evidence  that 
sheep  were  bred  for  their  wool. 

Varieties  of  Wool 

The  quality  or  type  of  wool  pro¬ 
duced  depends  upon  a  number  of 
conditions,  chief  of  which  is  the  va¬ 
riety  of  sheep  from  which  it  is  tak¬ 
en.  Feeding,  soil,  climate  and  care 
of  the  sheep  are  other  important 
factors.  It  can  readily  be  under¬ 
stood  that  among  the  millions  of 
sheep  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  in¬ 
cluding  all  types  of  breeds  and 
cross  breeds,  raised  under  all  sorts 
of  climatic  conditions,  the  varieties 
of  wool  produced  are  practically 
limitless.  For  this  reason,  the  sort¬ 
ing,  classifying  and  buying  of  wools 
require  years  of  experience. 

These  countless  varieties  of  wool 
have  probably  been  derived  from  a 
few  original  classes  of  hairy  sheep, 
having  been  multiplied  by  inter¬ 
breeding  through  thousands  of 
years. 

Carpet  wools  are  obtained  from 
native  sheep  which  have  not  been 
specially  improved  by  breeding. 
Scientific  breeding  is  usually  done 
to  improve  the  mutton  or  to  develop 
a  very  fine,  delicate  type  of  wool 
fibre  for  clothing.  This  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  in  carpet  wools.  In  fact,  the 
wool  is  usually  better  for  carpet  use 
in  the  more  naturally  mixed  breeds. 

Most  of  the  carpet  wools  come 
from  Central  Asia;  the  plateaus  of 
Tibet,  China,  Russia  and  India; 
from  Egypt,  Argentina,  Iceland  and 
from  the  Scottish  Highlands  and  the 
Pyrenees  mountains  in  Spain.  Tur¬ 
key  and  Asia  Minor  also  produce 
much  carpet  wool. 
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We  Go  Wool  Gathering 

Let’s  take  a  trip  around  the  world 
and  visit  some  of  these  strange  lands 
where  carpet  wools  originate.  Don’t 
worry  about  traveling  expenses.  Be¬ 
ing  rug  and  carpet  salesmen,  we’ll 
just  haul  the  old  magic  carpet  out 
of  the  store  room  and  travel  on  that. 
Who  has  a  better  right  to  use  it  ? 

All  set  ?  Okay  Scotland !  Here 
we  come!  We’re  over  New  York. 
There’s  the  Empire  State  Building 
...  the  Chrysler  Building  .  .  .  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  .  .  .  We’re  over 
the  Atlantic  .  .  .  mile  after  mile  of 
sea  and  sky  and  here  and  there  a 
ship.  Look !  There’s  Ireland.  And 
here  we  are  floating  down  into  the 
Scottish  Highlands. 

See,  there’s  a  grizzled  old  Scots¬ 
man  sitting  under  a  tree,  puffing  his 
pipe  while  his  little  flock  grazes 
quietly  nearby.  These  are  the  fam¬ 
ous  Scotch  blackfaced  sheep  which 
produce  the  longest  staple  carpet 
wool  grown.  The  heavy  coats  of 
these  sheep  between  clippings  reach 
almost  to  the  ground  and  the  strong 
fibres  sometimes  measure  14  inches 
or  more  in  length — splendid  wool 
for  rugs  and  carpets. 

And  now  we’ll  float  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  miles  northwest  to  Iceland. 
Iceland,  you  know,  is  not  unbear¬ 
ably  cold,  in  spite  of  its  name,  and 
so  we  find  plenty  of  good  grazing. 

On  to  Spain 

We  stay  here  just  long  enough 
to  realize  how  this  rugged  climate 
produces  a  wool  different  again 
from  the  Scottish;  again  we  take 
our  seats  on  the  magic  carpet  and 
speed  many  miles  southward  to  the 
quiet  little  mountain  villages  in  the 
snow-capi>ed  Spanish  Pyrenees. 
Look,  those  tiny  moving  white  dots 
away  down  there  on  the  mountain 
slopes — yes,  sure  enough,  they’re 
sheep ! 

And  now  in  the  record  time  of 
three  minutes  flat — seated  as  we  are 
on  our  miraculous  carpet — we  sail 
across  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to 
Turkey  where  a  great  deal  of  car¬ 
pet  wool  is  produced.  Some  of  it, 
of  course,  is  used  in  their  own  Tur¬ 
kish  rugs,  but  much  of  it  is  export¬ 
ed.  Next  we  sail  over  the  Holy 
Land,  where  we  catch  a  glimpse  of 
funny  little  carts,  with  great  wooden 
wheels,  hauling  the  famous  Aleppo 
wool  to  market. 

Swinging  down  for  a  moment 
over  Eg^ypt,  we  see  caravans  of 
camels  heavily  loaded  with  bags  of 
wool.  Then  we  catch  a  view  of  the 
Pyramids  as  we  turn  east  again  and 


sail  out  over  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  Arabian  Sea.  Crossing  over 
Bombay  we  continue  northeastward 
to  the  mountain  slopes  and  plateaus 
of  Northern  India. 

We  find  in  these  high  altitudes  a 
cold  climate  much  different  from 
our  usual  idea  of  India’s  weather. 
Here  the  dark-skinned  natives  must 
guard  against  wild  animals  which 
often  kill  and  devour  a  half-grown 
lamb — and  sometimes  a  full-grown 
shepherd,  too! 

To  Central  Asia 

Still  farther  north,  we  come  to 
the  seemingly  endless  plateaus  of 
Tibet,  where  millions  of  pounds  of 
carpet  wool  are  produced  by  primi¬ 
tive  pastoral  methods.  The  people 
here  are  nomads,  living  in  rude 
huts  or  tents  of  skins  and  roaming 
about  whenever  the  grazing  be¬ 
comes  too  poor.  Except  for  their 
sheep  they  have  few  possessions. 
Their  meagre  existence  is  a  con¬ 
stant  struggle  in  a  cold,  bleak,  al¬ 
most  barren  land.  In  some  of  these 
remote  regions,  shears  are  un¬ 
known  and  the  fleece  is  still  re¬ 
moved  from  the  live  sheep  by  the 
ancient  and  barbarous  method  of 
pulling  it  out  in  handfuls ! 

Luckily  for  the  sheep,  this  meth¬ 
od  has  given  way  in  most  countries 
to  shearing.  A  skilful  shearer  will 
clip  the  fleece  in  one  unbroken, 
continuous  sheet  which  retains  the 
form  and  relative  positions  of  the 
mass  almost  as  if  the  animal  had 
been  skinned.  The  fleece  is  then 
rolled  up  and  tied  with  its  own 
wool.  On  large  sheep  ranches, 
mechanical  shears  are  used  and  an 
expert  shearer  can  clip  from  100  to 
200  sheep  in  a  day. 

And  War-torn  China 

The  sheep  raised  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  districts  of  southern  Asia 
are  more  like  the  original  wild 
sheep  than  any  others.  They  pro¬ 
duce  a  wool  of  extraordinary  pli¬ 
ability  and  wonderful  wearing  qual¬ 
ities,  which  many  experts  consider 
the  best  carnet  wool  grown.  North¬ 
ern  China  and  Manchuria  also  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  grade  which  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  world’s  pro¬ 
duction  in  normal  times. 

Once  more  we  climb  aboard  our 
magic  carpet,  speeding  across  the 
Pacific  and  over  the  Andes  Moun¬ 
tains  to  Argentina.  Here  we  see 
great  flocks  grazing  on  the  pampas. 
Thousands  of  fleeces  are  sheared 
from  these  sturdy  Cordova  sheep, 
packed  into  bales  and  carried  in 


carts  or  on  muleback  to  the  nearest 
railroad  or  market.  Meanwhile,  all 
over  the  world,  bags  and  bales  of 
all  kinds  of  carpet  wools  are  l)eing 
transported  by  camel  and  donkey 
caravans,  in  oxcarts,  river  boats  and 
on  the  backs  of  men — to  the  near¬ 
est  point  of  shipment.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  wool  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers  are  traveling  all  over  the 
globe  and  into  remote  mountain 
regions  to  buy  the  wool — sometimes 
months  before  it  is  clipped.  It  may 
be  nine  months  more  from  the  time 
the  wool  is  clipped  to  the  time  it 
reaches  the  mills.  Millions  of  j)eople 
are  engaged  in  this  one  great  indus¬ 
try  of  providing  raw  wool  for  our 
rugs  and  carpets. 

Trimming  and  Washing 

When  the  shearing  is  properly 
done,  the  whole  fleece  from  the 
sheep  is  in  one  piece.  This  is  skirted 
or  trimmed  to  remove  the  stained 
breech  wool  and  the  dirty  wool 
around  the  edges  of  the  fleece. 

The  wool,  as  it  comes  from  the 
sheep’s  back,  is  usually  very  dirty. 
About  one-third  of  its  weight  is 
comix)sed  of  natural  oil  or  body 
grease,  sand,  seed,  burrs  and  other 
dirt  which  naturally  gather  in  the 
animal’s  shaggy  coat.  To  save  trans¬ 
portation  costs,  the  raw  wool  is 
sometimes  washed  liefore  shipment 
in  creeks  and  rivers  at  point  of 
origin.  The  loss  in  weight  from 
washing  varies  from  15%  to  60%, 
but  the  average  is  about  30%. 

Sorting  and  Shipping 

Before  the  wool  is  shipped  to  the 
mill,  it  must  be  sorted  by  hand  and 
classified.  Since  the  quality  of  the 
wool  varies  not  only  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds  of  sheep,  but  with 
the  health  of  the  animal,  variations 
in  soil  and  climate  and  with  many 
other  conditions,  the  accurate  classi¬ 
fication  of  wool  is  very  difficult. 

The  principal  distributing  centres 
for  carpet  wool  are  Shanghai, 
Tientsin,  Mukden,  Calcutta,  Kar¬ 
achi,  Bagdad,  Beyrouth.  Haifa, 
Istanbul,  Cairo,  Rostov,  Tiflis,  Mar¬ 
seilles,  Glasgow,  Liverpool  and 
Buenos  Aires.  Boston,  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  are  the  chief  wool 
•  markets  in  the  United  States.  From 
these  cities  the  fleeces,  either  washed 
or  unwashed,  are  shipped  to  the 
mills  in  bales  of  100  to  500  i)Ounds 
each. 

In  our  next  chapter  we’ll  see 
some  of  the  interesting  steps  in  the 
transformation  of  raw  wool  into 
i*ugs  and  carpets  for  the  home. 
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Cleaning  and  Ducting — one  of  the 
early  preparatory  operations. 


Preparing  the 
WOOLS  for 
Wearing  — 
Denigning  — 
Dgeing  the  W'ooie 

As  we  have  seen,  the  wide  world 
is  ranged  over  for  the  wools  that 
go  into  woven  floor  coverings,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  various  types 
whicli,  in  combination,  give  to  the 
finished  fabric  the  many  qualities 
it  must  have — beauty  of  color, 
proper  texture,  strength,  wear.  In 
the  finished  rug  or  carpet  these  fac¬ 
tors  dei^end  on  the  skill  with  which 
the  many  wools  are  treated  and 
blended — in  other  words,  the  art  of 
the  “mix”. 

.\nd  now  our  magic  carpet  drops 
us  gently  down  to  a  platform  at  a 
typical  .American  carjjet  mill.  Drawn 
up  along  the  platform  on  private 
railroad  sidings  are  many  freight 
cars,  loaded  with  large  bales  of  vir¬ 
gin  wool  from  all  corners  of  the 
globe. 

A  crew  of  workmen  'is  carting 
the  bales,  one  by  one,  into  the 
Opening  Room.  \Ve  follow  them, 
with  our  guide,  and  find  the  bales 
standing  before  a  battery  of  ma¬ 
chines  called  openers  or  dusters. 

Skilfully  wielding  sharp  axes, 
the  workmen  sever  the  metal  bands 
which  bind  the  bales.  Then  the  bur¬ 
lap  covering  is  ripped  open  and  the 
wool  fleece  tumbles  out,  greasy  and 
dirty,  just  as  it  was  clipped  from 
the  sheep’s  backs  many  months  be¬ 
fore. 

Let’s  examine  a  few  handfuls 
of  this  virgin  wool.  It  feels  very 
sticky  and  has  a  strong,  sheep>- 
like  odor.  Here  and  there  are 
particles  of  dirt,  burrs  and  seeds 
picked  up  by  the  sheep  while 
grazing  through  rough,  mountain¬ 
ous  lands  thousands  of  miles  away. 

Some  of  these  wools,  we  notice, 
are  very  curly ;  some  relatively 
straight.  Some  are  long  fibre; 
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Others  shorter.  Some  are  superior 
in  lustre ;  others  in  strength  or 
elasticity.  Various  mixtures,  com¬ 
bining  as  many  as  twenty  different 
types  of  wool,  must  be  used  to  get 
the  desired  qualities  in  the  yarn 
needed  for  weaving  a  particular 
kind  of  rug  surface. 

Blending — an  Important  Step 

The  proper  blending  of  wools  is 
a  fine  art  which  requires  infinite 
care  and  years  of  experience.  This 
blending  is  the  foundation  of  qual¬ 
ity  which  largely  determines  the 
lustre,  color,  texture  and  durability 
of  the  finished  product.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  of  all  the  many  processes  of 
preparation  for  weaving. 

Our  guide  tells  us  that  each  type 
of  wool  goes  to  a  certain  opening 
machine.  These  machines  are  gear¬ 
ed  to  ofierate  at  various  speeds  so 
that  the  correct  proportion  of  each 
type  of  wool  is  fed  into  the  travel¬ 
ing  conveyor  at  the  rear.  Thus  the 
blending  is  begun  with  the  very  first 
operation.  We  shall  see  that  sub¬ 
sequent  processes  contribute  further 
to  the  thorough  mixing  and  reblend¬ 
ing  of  these  various  types  of  fibre. 

In  the  opening  machines,  the 
wool  passes  between  metal  points 
on  cylinders  which  revolve  in  op- 
ix)site  directions,  pulling  the  matted 
and  closely-packed  fibres  apart. 
Meanwhile,  an  air  wheel  draws  out 
the  dirt,  grease,  burrs,  seed  and 
other  foreign!  substances  embedded 
in  the  fleece. 

If  necessary,  the  wool  is  also  sent 
through  pickers,  in  which  a  series 
of  revolving  cylinders  with  hook¬ 
like  metal  projections  continue  the 
cleaning  process. 

The  muck  or  picker  dirt  thus  ex¬ 
tracted  is  shipped  to  manufacturers 
of  fertilizer,  who  convert  it  into  a 
compound  widely  used  to  increase 
the  yield  of  cotton  in  our  southern 
states.  Thus  it  is  probable  that  this 
dirt,  removed  from  these  wools  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  far  comers  of  the 
world,  may  in  turn  help  to  grow 
some  of  the  cotton  that  comes  back 
to  the  mill  and  is  used  to  help  tie 
the  w’oolen  yam  into  the  back  of  the 
rug. 

At  the  end  of  the  belt  conveyors, 
the  blended  wool  drops  down 
through  long  chutes  to  the  washing 
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and  scouring  machines.  Our  guide 
leads  us  and  we  enter  a  large  room 
filled  with  these  great  metal  tanks 
containing  a  steaming,  soapy  solu¬ 
tion. 

Scouring  and  Drying 

This  solution  is  composed  of  soap, 
soda  ash  and  hot  water;  tons  of 
soap  and  soda  ash  and  millions  of 
gallons  of  water  being  used.  The 
wool  is  kept  moving  through  the 
tanks  by  means  of  mechanical  metal 
rakes,  which  pull  it  along  and  dip 
it  down  into  the  washing  solution. 
We  see  three  of  these  tanks  in  each 
scouring  machine.  The  first  one 
contains  a  strong  scouring  solution 
to  remove  the  animal  grease.  Go¬ 
ing  from  one  tank  to  another,  the 
wool  passes  through  squeeze  roll¬ 
ers.  Then  is  passes  through  a  bath 
of  clear,  cold  rinsing  water  and  is 
squeezed  again. 

The  wool  is  now  ready  for  the 
dryers,  which  are  very  large  steel 
chambers,  through  which  hot  air  is 
circulated  by  a  system  of  steam 
pipes  and  fans  while  the  scoured 
wool  is  moved  back  and  forth  on  a 
conveyor.  Our  wool  emerges  dry, 
fluffy  and  clean. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the 
original  weight  of  the  virgin  wool  is 
lost  in  these  cleaning  and  scouring 
operations.  During  subsequent  op¬ 
erations,  more  weight  is  lost,  so  that 
only  about  one-half  the  tonnage  of 
wool  purchased  actually  finds  its 
way  into  rug  and  carpet  construc¬ 
tion. 

As  the  small  bunches  of  fluffy 
wool  emerge  from  the  dryers,  they 
are  put  up  in  bales  and  allowed  to 
absorb  the  moisture  that  is  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  life  and  spinning  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  fibre. 

From  this  point  the  wool  is 
blown  into  mixing  pickers  where  it 
is  further  blended  and  then  sprayed 
with  soluble  oil  which  lubricates 
the  fibre  to  prevent  undue  breakage 
and  to  facilitate  the  carding  process. 

Carding  and  Spinning 

Now  we  follow  our  guide  to 
another  large  room,  where  we  find 
row  after  row  of  carding  machines. 
In  the  feeding  end  of  these  ma¬ 
chines.  an  ingenious  device  auto¬ 
matically  weighs  the  wool  and  de¬ 
termines  the  correct  amount  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  the  proper  size 
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f  yarn.  Then  the  wool  passes  be-  natural  tendency  to  cling  together  as  she  shifts  her  spools  (for 
iveen  a  series  of  rollers  covered  or  felt.  Each  type  of  yam  has  its  Axminster),  or  as  he  swaps  his 
rith  thousands  of  fine,  slanting,  own  peculiar  advantages,  governed  shuttles  (for  Chenille), 
ointed  wires  set  very  close  to-  by  the  purpose  for  which  the  rug  is 

ether.  These  rollers  revolve  in  designed.  Dyeing  of  Wool 

pposite  directions,  with  a  slight  Mixine  and  Blendine  Finally  comes  the  dyeing  process, 

lotion  back  and  forth  interlocking  More  Mixing  and  Blending 

nd  entwining  the  <mrly  fibres,  an  After  the  worsted  fibres  have  Persians  extracted  from  roots  and 

rien  rolling  them  between  leather  parallel  in  the  carding  ma-  shells  and  insects  and  with  which 

prons  much  as  you  roll  a  pencil  chines,  they  are  delivered  in  a  soft,  they  made  the  richest  and  most 
etween  your  palms— into  a  so  t  loose,  rope  form  called  “sliver.”  jewel-like  colors  the  textile  world 
nd  flufty  rope  called  roving.  From  twelve  to  eighteen  ends  of  has  known,  they  are  now  virtually 
this  IS  wound  upon  spools  ready  sliver  are  then  fed  into  gill  obsolete  as  far  as  concerns  the  dye- 

or  dehveiy  to  the  spinning  frames  hoxes,  which  again  thoroughly  mix  ing  of  carpets.  They  are  seldom 
.  ,  the  fibres  and  again  lay  them  par-  used  even  in  the  Orient.  Their 

enter  another  mammot  gilling  process  is  re-  place  has  been  taken  by  chemical 

wm  filled  with  long  rows  of  spin-  peated  half  a  dozen  times  to  insure  dyes,  particularly  coal-tar  deriva- 

iing  machines  stretching,  it  s^ms,  wool  is  uniform.  tives,  the  anilines  and  the  alizarins. 

Jm(»t  as  far  as  we  can  see.  Here  Next  we  see  an  ingenious  de-  The  alizarins,  developed  from  by- 

ve  find  our  large  spools  of  ro^"  vice,  known  as  the  Noble  combing  products  of  the  aniline  process,  are 
ike  roving  ^i^g  fed  into  smaller  machine,  extracting  all  fibres  less  particularly  valuable  to  the  rug 
.pools  or  bobbins  from  the  top  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  maker,  for  wool  appears  to  have  a 

he  spinning  frames.  These  ma-  leaving  only  the  long,  strong  fibres  natural  affinity  for  them. 

Junes  perform  three  distinct  oper-  contribute  so  much  to  the  qual-  The  preliminary  dyeing  is  cal- 

^  carriage  on  j.  extreme  durability  of  wor-  culated  to  bring  the  wool  to  a  shade 

vhich  the  bobbins  are  jdaced  moves  carpets.  The  short  a  fraction  lighter  than  the  one  de- 

orw^df  drawing  out  the  roving  as  fibres,  called  noils,  are  drawn  out  sired,  and  with  sufficient  care  it  is 

t  IS  delivered  by  steel  rollers  from  this  up  to  the 

he  sprols.  Then  the  bobbins  whirl  strands  of  long  worsted  exact  shade  wanted.  But  with  all 

iround,  spinning  or  twisting  the  fibres,  called  “top”,  are  stored  the  skill  on  earth  it  is  almost  im- 
ibres  into  a  yarn.  Ine  carriage  away  in  great  pyramids  and  allowed  possible  to  get  precisely  that  color 
wnding  the  yarn  on  season  and  absorb  moisture  for  twice.  For  this  reason  it  is  impor- 
he  bobbins  as  mey  whirl.  We  now  several  weeks.  When  the  natural  tant  that  all  the  yarn  for  a  run  of 
lave  a  single-ply,  twisted  strand  of  static  electricity  has  thus  been  over-  rugs  be  dyed  at  the  same  time  in 
ibres  of  the  sue  ^sired,  wound  blended,  the  same  mixtures, 

upon  the  bobbins.  This  single-ply  drawn,  spun  and  twisted,  which  re-  Next — the  huge  wooden  vats. 

>ram  IS  then  twisted  or  doiubled  with  g^j^  finished  yarn,  ready  for  They  w'ill  be  metal  when  one  can  be 

we  or  more  other  strands  to  form  weaving  into  rugs  and  carpets.  found  which  will  resist  acid,  but 
two-or  three-ply  yarn.  g^  ^^^hing  but  gold  can  do  that. 

The  Mechanics  of  Designing  The  water,  tinged  with  sulphuric 

Wool  and  Worsted  ,  •  ,  ,  acid  and  Glauber  .salts,  is  brought  to 

Meanwhile,  in  another  depart-  - —  -  - 

Here  we  pause  while  our  guide  ment,  the  designs  are  taking  shape, 
explains  the  difference  between  which  are  destined  to  be  “trans¬ 
wool  yarn  and  worsted  yam.  The  lated”  into  wool  presently.  In  a 
processes  described  so  far  are  prac-  later  chapter  we’ll  discuss  rug  de- 
tically  the  same  for  both  wool  and  sign  origins  and  sources  of  inspir- 
worsted.  Both  are  made  from  the  ation.  Here  we  are  concerned  with 
fleece  of  sheep.  They  are  opened,  the  mechanical  work  of  drafting 
dusted  and  scoured  in  the  same  the  design  decided  upon, 
manner,  except  that  in  making  wor-  In  all  rugs,  piles  stand  in  dis- 
sted  yarn  each  type  or  grade  in  the  tinct  rows,  and  in  the  achieving  of 
mixture  is  scoured  separately.  The  the  design  each  minute  loop  or  tuft 
carding  is  also  much  the  same,  ex-  of  pile  is  a  color  unit  unto  itself, 
cept  that  woolen  fibres  are  entwined  The  design  sheet  on  which  the 
in  the  carder  to  give  them  greater  artist  works  is  divided  regularly  in¬ 
strength,  whereas  the  worsted  fibres  to  checks,  each  representing  a  single 
are  laid  more  parallel.  tuft  in  the  rug  that  is  to  be,  and 

The  chief  characteristic  of  wor-  each  assigned  the  color  which  that 

sted  yam  is  that  it  is  spun  from  tuft  must  contribute  to  the  design, 

selected  long  fibres  that  have  been  In  the  lengthy  task  of  setting,  of 

worked  into  parallel  position.  It  is  preparing  the  colored  yarns  to  ap- 
also  more  resilient  and  lustrous.  pear  in  proper  sequence  when  the 
Woolen  yarn  is  bulkier  and  less  mg  is  woven,  this  paper  will  be 
brilliant  and  is  spun  from  wool  absolute  index  to  the  setters.  Check 
from  which  the  shorter  fibres  have  by  check,  row  by  row,  the  setter 
not  been  removed.  Its  sturdy  dur-  will  slavishly  obey  its  commands  as 
ability  is  attained  by  permitting  the  she  punches  cards  (for  the  Jac- 
short  fibres  to  lie  in  all  directions  quard  types),  as  he  revolves  his 
so  as  to  give  added  strength  by  their  drum  (for  Tapestry  and  Velvet) 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


WEAVING— its 
History  and 
Deretopment 


Primitive  Hand-loom,  with  foot 
Treadle. 


Weaving  is  one  of  the  oldest 
crafts  in  the  world.  To  say  when 
it  first  l)egan  is  as  impossible  as  to 
fix  the  date  of  the  launching  of  the 
first  crude  boat,  or  the  fashioning 
of  the  first  wheel.  Its  origins,  in 
other  words,  are  lost  beyond  recall 
in  the  vast  mists  of  antiquity. 

We  can  assume,  however,  that  it 
began  in  that  part  of  the  world 
whicli  we  now  know  as  the  cradle 
of  civilization — Mesopotamia,  in 
the  Near  East.  But  'when?  No 
man  knows.  But  certainly  crude 
hand  weaving  long  antedates  the 
earliest  Egyptian  Dynasty. 

Now  even  as  civilization  itself 
spread  outward — north,  east,  west 
— from  this  cradle-land  in  the  fer¬ 
tile  valley  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris  rivers,  so  the  crafts 
went  with  it,  including  the  ancient 
one  of  weaving.  For  untold  cen¬ 
turies  of  course  it  remained  a  primi¬ 
tive  art — frame  and  bobbins,  or 
shuttles,  plied  with  increasing  skill 
and  speed  by  the  operator,  but  still 
a  completely  hand  of>eration.  So 
we  find  it  in  Arabia,  in  Persia,  in 
India,  China,  throughout  the  East. 

Then,  something  happened  — 
something  revolutionary !  The 
treadle  was  invented,  by  whom  no¬ 
body  knows,  nor  even  in  what  coun¬ 
try-  But,  as  applied  to  the  loom,  this 
crude  affair  that  had  served  for 
eons  was  the  most  radical,  and  in¬ 


deed  the  only  basic,  improvement 
until  the  coming  of  the  power  loom 
in  comparatively  recent  times.  Now, 
with  the  treadle  operated  by  foot 
power,  our  Persian  and  Indian  and 
Chinese  and  Arabian  weavers  were 
enabled  to  speed  up  their  output. 
They  could  produce  square  feet  of 
finished  fabric  in  the  time  it  had  tak¬ 
en  their  forebearers  to  weave  square 
inches.  Still  slow,  of  course,  so  that 
in  the  case  of  rugs,  the  weaving  of 
a  half  dozen  perhaps  consumed  the 
span  of  a  lifetime,  but  still  infinitely 
faster  than  ever  before. 

The  Spread  of  Rug  Weaving 

And  now  we  find,  as  century  suc¬ 
ceeded  century,  certain  nations, 
even  certain  restricted  regions  with¬ 
in  a  country,  developing  rug  design 
and  weaving  into  a  major  art. 
Marco  Polo,  setting  out  from 
Venice  in  the  13th  Century  on  his 
years’-long  trek  through  .\sia,  was 
amazed  at  the  incredible  beauty  of 
the  rugs  he  saw  and  wrote  of  them 
in  his  “Travels”.  Even  earlier,  and 
continuing  for  a  century  or  two, 
the  Knights  Crusaders,  in  the  later 
Middle  Ages,  storming  Jerusalem, 
brought  home  on  the  long  journey 
back  to  England,  France,  Germany, 
examples  of  the  wondrous  rugs  of 
the  Orient  to  spread  upon  the  cold 
stone  floors  of  their  baronial  halls. 
Into  Spain,  across  the  Mediterran¬ 
ean,  came  the  Moors,  attempting 
conquest,  and  with  them  came  the 
products  and  the  skill  of  their 
weavers.  Thus  into  western  Europe 
we  find  rug-weaving  making  an  en¬ 
try  before  the  time  of  Columbus. 
Once  there,  it  remained.  .\nd  so 
began  the  craft  of  rug-weaving 
which  finally  developed  into  an  in¬ 
dustry,  particularly  in  France  and 
Belgium  and,  later  and  more  per¬ 
manently,  in  England. 

We  come  now  to  modern  times. 
In  the  colonization  of  America 
many  men  trained  in  the  weaving 
centres  of  England — the  towns  of 
Wilton,  Axminster  and  others — 
came  as  settlers,  bringing  with  them 
their  craft  which  they  practised 
here,  still  of  course  on  the  hand 
looms  of  their  forefathers.  But 
now,  the  Revolutionary  War  over, 
things  happened — not  in  America 
only,  but  the  world  over.  Power 


generated  by  steam  grew  from  the 
early  tea-pot  experiments  of  John 
Watts,  to  propel  trains  and  ships 
and  to  drive  machinery.  It  was  not 
long  before  this  new  power  was 
harnessed  to  the  loom. 

The  Jacquard  Loom  Appears 

A  century  before  this,  however, 
men  were  concerning  themselves 
with  the  loom  and  its  improvement 
— all  as  a  result  of  the  general  in¬ 
tellectual  re-awakening  of  the  world 
from  the  slumbers  of  the  Dark 
Ages. 

In  France,  four  men  were  thus 
laboring.  Basile  Bouchon,  M.  Fal¬ 
con,  Jacques  de  Vaucanson  and 
Joseph  Marie  Jacquard — to  these 
inventors  of  the  18th  and  early  19th 
centuries  our  thanks  is  due  for  de¬ 
veloping  the  loom  that  made  possible 
that  masterpiece  of  rug  weaving — 
the  Wilton. 

Basile  Bouchon,  in  1725,  began 
the  experiments  which  eventmlly  be¬ 
came  the  Jacquard  device,  by  which 
all  Wilton  rugs  are  made  today. 
Three  years  later,  M.  Falcon  hit 


The  Jacquard  Loom.  Note  the  series 
of  cards  above. 
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upon  the  idea  of  using  perforated  in  “stoning”  M.  Jacquard.  Only  Another  devel 

cards — on  the  principle  of  a  player-  this  time,  instead  of  hurling  the  noted  here,  one 

piano  roll — to  govern  the  colored  stones  at  this  head,  they  piously  used  within  the  memo 

warp  threads  and  produce  the  pat-  them  to  raise  a  monument  in  his  now  on  the  salesfl 

tern.  Jacques  de  Vaucanson  made  honor !  •  tion  into  America 

further  improvements  in  the  loom;  The  Jacquard  device  is  the  most  tion — again  fror 
but  it  remained  for  Joseph  Marie  important  invention  ever  applied  to  has  given  us  tin 
Jacquard,  a  silk  weaver  of  Lyons,  a  hand-loom.  Without  it,  the  cost  This  was  in  190 
France,  to  perfect  the  work  of  his  of  Wilton  rugs  and  carpets,  and  of  will  be  described, 
predecessors  and  produce  the  first  many  other  textile  products  now  others,  in  the  chaj 
practical  Jacquard  loom.  made  with  this  device,  would  be  pro-  Latest  of  all 

He  first  exhibited  his  invention  at  hibitive.  in  the  weaving  of 

the  Industrial  Exhibition  in  Paris  .\nierica  are  the 

in  1801,  and  perfected  it  in  1803.  Later  Development  in  America  looms,  making  po 
His  silk-weaving  neighbors  in  Lyons  rugs  and  Broad 

stoned  him  and  drove  him  from  In  America,  the  power  loom  de-  steady  increase  i 
town  because  they  feared  that  his  veloped  and  improved,  keeping  pace  creation  of  nov( 
labor-saving  device  would  deprive  with,  and  indeed  outstripping,  the  these  are  improi 
them  of  employment.  Instead,  Jac-  progress  made  abroad.  .  Mill  after  changes.  The  1 
quard’s  device  brought  Wilton  rug  mill  was  established,  grew  and  pros-  with  the  addition 
prices  within  the  reach  of  millions  pered — weaving  most  of  the  classes  tions  already  not 
of  homes,  thus  providing  more  em-  of  rug  and  carpet  construction  still  principle  as  the 
ployment  for  hundreds  of  thousands  current  on  our  salesfloors  and  in  hand  long  years 
of  workers  in  every  branch  of  the  our  homes — the  Wilton,  the  .\xmin-  mon  arose  to  de 
textile  industry.  ster,  the  Velvet,  the  Tapestry  and  dom  or  Moses  srr 

Six  years  after  his  death,  the  fabrics  representing  a  combination  And  now  for  a 
jieople  of  Lyons  were  still  engaged  of  these  or  a  variant  of  one.  weaves  current  ti 


Weaving  Carpet  on  a  Modem  Broadloom. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


The  Manufacturing  Processes 


Size,  Shape,  Design  and  Colors 
Not  Restricted 


CHENILLE 
—  the  Weave 
of  Veroatitity 


endless  variety  possible  in  number 
of  colors  and  character  of  design 
motifs  and  a  score  of  qualities  up 
to  an  inch  or  more  in  depth  of  pile 
or  thickness,  Chenille  is  without 
peer  in  the  textile  arts. 


Chenille  is  a  French  word — the 
weave  having  originated  in  France 
— and  it  means  “caterpillar.”  It 
is  so  named  because  its  surface  is 
composed  of  rows  of  fuzzy,  V- 
shaped  cord  or  fur,  cut  in  strips 
from  a  blanket  woven  on  the  weft 
loom.  These  strips  are  attached, 
by  means  of  strong  linen  or  cotton 
catcher  threads,  to  the  coarse  wool 
hacking  of  the  rug  as  it  is  being 
woven  on  the  second  or  Chenille 
loom. 

While  the  weaving  of  Chenille 
was  developed  as  early  as  1839  in 
Great  Britain  it  was  not  woven  in 
this  country  until  as  late  as  1909. 
Indeed  it  was  not  produced  in  any 
commercial  quantity  until  much 
later,  in  1916.  Since  that  time,  how¬ 
ever,  Chenille  has  had  a  steady 
growth  in  popularity,  so  that  to¬ 
day  approximately  six  million  dol¬ 
lars’  worth,  on  a  cost  liasis,  are 
loomed  each  year. 


This  actual  size 
photograph  of  the 
bark  of  a  Chenille 
carpet  shows  the 
construction. 


The  process  requires  two  looms. 
After  the  design  is  worked  out  in 
color  on  checked  paper  with  a  pre¬ 
determined  number  of  squares  to  the 
inch,  both  warpwise  and  weftwise, 
the  paper  is  cut  two  squares  wide 
across  the  design  or  weftwise.  The 
weaver  on  the  first  or  weft  loom 
follows  the  left  hand  rows  of 
.squares  down  the  length  of  this 
guiding  paper  inserting  a  shuttle 
of  woolen  yarn  of  the  prop)er  size, 
quality  and  color  into  the  loom. 
This  will  weave  a  woolen  weft  cloth 
strip)ed  in  color  of  the  design  with 
cotton  warp  cords  set  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  in  accordance  with  the  depth 
of  pile  desired  in  the  rug  proper. 


This  is  a  view  showing  the  weav¬ 
ing  of  the  Chenille  “blanket”. 


I  While  there  has  lieen  a  very  re- 

■  markable  widening  of  looms  in 

I  Tap)estrv,  Velvet,  Axminster  and 

■  even  Wilton  weaving  in  the  past  few 
I  years,  until  all  are  manufactured  at 

■  least  12  feet  seamless,  it  has  re- 
I  mained  for  Chenille  to  be  woven  to 
I  thirty  feet  wide  without  a  seam  on 
I  a  pxjwer  loom.  Without  restriction 

■  as  to  shape,  unlimited  as  to  length, 

L“  “ 


This  is  shown  clearly  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  woolen  weft  cloth  in  this 
chapter. 

The  weft  cloth  is  cut  under  re¬ 
volving  steel  knives  between  the 
cotton  warps  and  each  strip  is  ironed 
so  that  the  woolen  yarns  form  a  V- 
shape  or  “hairy  caterpillar”,  the 
translation  of  the  French  word 
Chenille.  The  Chenille  fur  or  “cat- 
terpillar”  is  tied  end  to  end  and  is 
then  fed  over  the  back  of  the  second 
or  rug  weaving  loom  in  a  traveling 
finger  motion,  so  that  it  comes  under 
the  strong  catcher  waqis  in  the 
weaving  position  or  shed.  Two  rug 
weavers  stationed  at  each  side  of 
the  loom  catch  this  Chenille  fur, 
straighten  it  up  and  comb  it  into  the 
fabric  up  through  the  catcher  warps 
rather  slowly  all  the  way  across  the 
fabric  being  woven. 

Four  motions  of  the  loom  shuttle 
will  carry  a  heavy  woolen  backing 
yam  for  weft  filling  purposes  or 
actually  producing  the  mg  proper. 
It  will  be  noted  that  this  chenille 
fur  carried  back  and  forth  across  the 
loom  will  create  the  pattern  exactly 
as  the  pattern  paper  called  for  it, 
cut  away  from  the  original  design. 

Its  Value  and  Decorative 
Possibilities 

Chenille  can  be  woven  in  a  wide 
range  of  qualities  and  to  any  re¬ 
quirements  with  respect  to  pattern 
and  color.  Architects  and  interior 
decorators  familiar  with  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  Chenille  recommend  its 
use  in  hotels,  theatres,  public  build¬ 
ings,  fraternal  temples,  club  houses, 


offices,  and  homes.  Aside  from  the 
inherent  beauty  of  the  fabric  and 
its  great  weaving  qualities  it  com¬ 
pletely  solves  the  problem  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  proper  coloring  in  flfor  cov¬ 
erings  to  complete  the  decorative 
scheme  of  any  interior,  since  any 
color  or  combination  of  colors  may 
be  produced  with  exactness. 

From  a  coat  of  arms,  trade-mark 
or  cherished  design  motif  in  a  mat 
to  fit  the  tonneau  of  your  car.  Chen¬ 
ille  can  be  woven  to  fit  the  contour 
of  one  or  more  rooms,  alcoves,  bay- 
windows,  tower  rooms,  fireplace  cut¬ 
outs  and  spiral  or  winding  stair¬ 
cases. 

A  large  propjortion  of  the  Chen¬ 
ille  business  continues  to  be  in  re- 
spKjnse  to  the  demand  for  plain  floor 
coverings.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  genuine  worth  of  the  fabric,  the 
rich  delicacy  of  the  colorings,  and 
the  sheen  or  silky  finish  on  the  deep 
pile  has  gone  far  toward  maintain¬ 
ing  this  laate.  The  Chenille  weaves 
invariably  have  a  fascination  for 
pjeople  of  discerning  knowledge  in 
the  luxury  of  rugs. 

Selling  Chenille 

Chenille  is  therefore,  beyond  any 
other  type  of  floor  covering,  cus¬ 
tom-built.  And  as  a  custom-built 
fabric,  limitless  alike  in  design,  color 
and  shape,  its  employment  on  .Am¬ 
erican  floors  in  a  great  majority  of 
instances  has  been  on  the  specifica¬ 
tion  of  architects  and  professional 
decorators. 

This  by  no  means  need  continue 
to  be  the  case,  however.  A  kind  of 
legend  has  grown  up  within  the  in¬ 


dustry  concerning  the  difficulties 
and  complexities  of  selling  Chenille. 
To  the  salesman  who  understands 
is  possibilities  and  how  to  bring 
these  advantages  to  the  attention  of 
pjrospective  customers.  Chenille 
loses  its  “mystery”  and  l)ecomes  not 
only  a  fabric  with  much  profit  in¬ 
herent  in  its  sale,  but  one  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  which  holds  a  peculiar  satis¬ 
faction. 

The  selling  of  Chenille  on  the  re¬ 
tail  salesfloor  is,  apart  from  any 
made-upi  rugs  in  the  Chenille  weave 
which  may  be  included  in  your 
stock,  normally  a  matter  of  obtain¬ 
ing  for  a  customer  design  sketches 
together  with  specific  prices,  pile 
dei)th  requirements,  colors  and  as¬ 
sistance  in  measuring  the  precise 
amount  of  yardage  required.  This 
information  and  help  can  be  had 
from  any  of  the  manufacturers  of 
Chenille,  who  will  also  supply  de¬ 
sign  sketches,  without  obligation,  on 
request.  Every  Chenille  job  pre¬ 
sents  a  sp)ecial  problem  to  be  solved, 
in  which,  among  other  factors,  the 
type  of  the  occupancy  and  the  per¬ 
sonal  taste  of  the  purchaser  are 
largely  determining  considerations. 

Round  Chenille  Weave 

A  variant  of  the  Chenille  weave 
is  the  floor  covering  known  as 
Round  Chenille  Weave,  the  princi- 
p)al  difference  from  the  more  usual 
type  lying  in  the  fact  that  in  this 
case  the  strip  of  fur  is  round  and 
is  used  along  with  a  shot  of  fibre 
filling  to  produce  a  reversible  rug, 
pattern  and  pile  being  alike  on  both 
sides. 
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Binder^ 

Thread 


Worsted  Yam  or  Frames 
Buried  in  the  Back 
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THE  WtLTON 
— The  Hidden 
Value  Weave 


Althc)uj;h,  as  we  saw  two  chapters 
ago,  the  Jacquard  device  for  loom 
openition  is  a  French  invention, 
dating  l)ack  to  the  early  1830’s,  the 
weave  which  this  process  ushered  in 
a  hundred  years  ago  takes  its  name 
from  the  town  in  England  where  it 
was  first  commercially  produced — 
Wilton. 

This  weave  is  the  one  which  is 
generally  known  as  having  the 
buried  or  hidden  value  and  quality 
and  is  therefore  generally  in  the 
higher  price  range.  By  this  is  meant 
that  a  iwrtion  of  the  yarn  used  in 
the  rug  is  buried  in  the  hack,  adding 
resiliency  and  quality  to  the  carpet. 

Wilton  is  woven  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner  to  the  old  Brussels  weave  now 
seldom  made  or  used.  In  the  finer 
grades  the  Wilton  is  regarded  by 
many  as  the  best  of  all  machine 
made  carpets.  It  can  be  made  of 
the  finest  texture  and  this  allows 
fineness  in  pattern  and  design  and 
better  wear  for  many  conditions,  as 
the  higher  grades  of  Wilton  have 
from  95  to  128  tufts  per  sq.  in. 

The  Wilton  weave  is  made  in  two 
types,  the  Worsted  Wilton  and  the 
Wool  Wilton.  The  Worsted  Wilton 
offers  the  greater  possibilities  as  to 


fineness  of  design  and  texture, 
whereas  the  Wool  Wilton  is  more 
luxurious  under  foot,  owing  to  its 
greater  depth  of  pile  and  softness. 

As  i)reviously  stated,  Wiltons,  of 
either  wool  or  worsted,  are  made  ex¬ 
clusively  upon  the  Jacquard  loom. 
.As  the  Jacquard  loom  will  accom¬ 
modate  only  five  or  six  different 
yarns  the  color  scheme  is  more  re¬ 
stricted  than  in  other  weaves,  al¬ 
though  more  colors  are  possible  and 
in  fact  usual  through  a  process 
known  as  “planting”. 

The  Jacquard  loom  has  a  number 
of  cards  or  pieces  of  cardboard  in 
which  are  punched  holes,  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  a  music  roll. 
The  holes  indicate  the  pattern,  and 
as  many  as  11,300  cards,  2y%  x  19 
inches,  will  be  required  for  a  rug 
9  X  12  ft.,  taking  four  or  five  weeks 
in  preparation.  The  yarns  as  they 
are  fed  through  the  loom  are  raised 
up  or  dropped  by  a  series  of  wires 
and  cords  as  required  by  the  card 
for  each  tuft  of  the  design.  The 
colors  which  are  not  called  for 
by  the  cards  to  be  raised  are  buried 
in  the  back.  The  yarn  for  each  tuft 
as  it  is  raised  is  looped  over  a  flat 
wire,  the  depth  of  the  wire  regu¬ 
lating  the  depth  of  the  yam.  As 
the  wire  is  pulled  out  of  the  loops 
forming  the  pile,  which  is  securely 
fastened  by  the  cotton  weft  the 
width  of  the  loom,  a  knife  on  the 


end  of  the  wire  cuts  the  loops  and 
makes  the  tufted  velvety  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  weave.  These  wires  for 
fine  carpets  run  as  many  as  13  to 
the  inch.  The  number  of  wires  is 
easily  counted  in  the  back  of  the 
fabric. 

It  is  always  necessary  to  have  two 
weft  shots  of  cotton  yarn  to  form 
the  weave.  For  the  s^e  of  holding 
down  the  pile  more  securely  in  the 
better  weaves,  an  extra  shot  is  put 
in  the  surface  between  the  rows  of 
worsted  or  woolen  tufts,  producing 
what  is  known  as  a  three-shot 
weave.  This  can  readily  be  seen  by 
bending  back  the  surface  of  the 
carpet.  The  determining  factors  of 
quality  are  the  pitch,  the  number 
of  frames,  the  wires,  whether  two- 
or  three-shot  construction,  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  yarn  and  the  depth  of 
the  pile. 

The  Worsted  Wilton 

The  difference  between  the  Wor¬ 
sted  and  Wool  Wilton  is  really  seen 
by  comparing  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  and  difference  in  the  depth  of 
pile  in  the  illustration  of  each.  The 
tufts  are  very  resilient  and  stand 
up  straight  as  is  shown  in  the  photo¬ 
graph  and  give  the  appearance  of 
velvet.  It  is  on  account  of  this  stiff¬ 
ness  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  a 
velvet-like  yarn  and  obtain  fine  de¬ 
tail  in  the  design. 


Buried  Worsted 

Yarn 


Cotton 
Warp  - 


The  Wool  Wilton 

This  weave  is  made  in  several 
grades  and  depths  of  pile.  The  most 
expensive  of  these  is  the  “Loom 
Tufted,”  which  has  a  pile  up  to  ^ 
in.  in  depth.  Another  good  grade  is 
the  Saxony  Wool  Wilton,  which 
has  a  pile  of  in.  depth.  The  wool¬ 
en  yam  from  which  the  pile  is  made 
is  much  softer  than  the  worsted 
yarn  and  does  not  have  its  resiliency. 
The  yarn  has  more  of  a  twist  and 
the  tufts  are  larger  and  coarser. 
The  design  is  of  necessity  slightly 
coarser  in  detail,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  yam,  than  in  the  Wor¬ 
sted  Wilton. 

The  construction  of  the  Wool 
Wilton  is  heavier,  esjiecially  in  the 
back,  as  the  yarn  is  coarser  in 
twist,  and  it  is  also  buried  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  Worsted 
Wilton. 


A  genuine  Wilton  must  be  woven 
by  the  Jacquard  process.  Any  car¬ 
pet  or  rug  not  so  woven  is  not  a 
Wilton.  Plain  goods  are  woven 
from  a  beam  or  drum  without  em¬ 
ploying  the  Jacquard  and  therefore 
can  not  properiy  be  called  Wilton. 

From  time  to  time,  particularly 
over  the  past  few  years  and  as  a 
result  of  incessant  research  and  ex¬ 
perimentation  in  the  laboratory, 
’  various  manufacturers  of  Wiltons 
in  this  country  have  introduced  cer¬ 
tain  changes  in  the  method  of  weav¬ 
ing  Wiltons  which  result  in  some 
variation  from  the  original  Wilton 
weave.  Hence,  to  the  professional 
eye  the  Wilton  rugs  now  currently 
on  the  market  present  slight  struc¬ 
tural  differences,  one  from  the 
other.  These  differences  represent 
however  mainly  economies  in  manu¬ 
facture  or  refinements  for  selling 


advantage — real  enough,  it  is  true, 
but  not  constituting  a  basic  change 
from  the  standard.  In  all  essentids 
the  Wilton  is  still  loomed  by  the 
rpethod  given  to  the  world  through 
the  genius  of  Joseph  Marie  Jac¬ 
quard,  plus  the  addition  of  the 
power  drive. 

This  classification  includes  a  weave 
which,  employing  the  Jacquard  jiro- 
cess,  to  secure  and  control  the 
colors  as  the  design  requires,  com¬ 
bines  the  advantages  of  unlimited 
color,  as  found  in  the  Velvet,  with 
the  sharpness  and  definition  of  the 
Wilton.  This  process  weaves  two 
rugs  at  once  which  are  joined  face 
to  face.  These  “Siamese-twin”  rugs 
are  afterwards  sheared  apart  and 
trimmed  and  finished  as  individual 
rugs.  This  of  course  results  in 
economies  of  manufacture. 
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Part  One 


THE  •^HOOKED^^ 
WEAVE  and 
PA  T  T  E  R  N  S  — 
Harking  Bark  to 
an  Elder  Dag 


Back  in  the  tranquil  days  of  our 
great-great-fjrandmothers  there  was 
usually  in  evidence  in  every  self- 
respecting  and  thrifty  household  a 
rug  in  process  of  weaving  on  a  hand 
loom.  It  was  almost  as  familiar  an 
object  of  domestic  life  as  the  candle- 
moulder,  the  spinning  wheel  and 
the  meat  cho])per  made  of  the  gun- 
locks  of  the  War  of  1812. 

For  her  pattern  inspiration  the 
housewife  drew  naturally  on  those 
objects  and  elements  which  sur¬ 
rounded  her  and  were  a  part  of  her 
daily  living,  the  simple,  homely, 
earthy  things.  Thus  from  her  gar¬ 
den  she  took  and  adapted  the  less 
involved  flower  forms  native  to  her 
soil.  If  she  lived  along  the  sea- 
coast,  as  in  New  England,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  she  often  used  marine  mo¬ 
tives — an  anchor  and  its  chain,  a 
sailor’s  knot,  a  seashell,  all  idealized 
and  conventionalized. 

When  she  had  finished,  and  the 
pattern  was  complete,  she  had 
woven,  of  course,  a  Hooked  Rug. 
And  these  early  hooked  rugs  be¬ 
came  the  pride  and  joy  of  every 
woman  who  could  look  down  upon 
the  product  of  her  own  handiwork 
on  her  own  floor. 


CHAPTER  SIX 


Then — things  began  to  happen  in 
America.  Economic  changes  brought 
in  their  wake  changes  which  made 
themselves  felt  even  in  the  intimate 
home  life  of  our  great-great-grand¬ 
mothers.  Power,  not  of  the  hand, 
but  generated  by  the  force  call¬ 
ed  steam  revolutionized  industry. 
Small  manufactories  became  big 
ones;  and,  one  by  one,  the  things 
that  had  l)een  made  at  home  began 
to  l)e  made  in  quantity  in  factories. 
These  included  rugs.  Moreover,  the 
.American  tempo  of  life  was  at  the 
same  time  speeded  up,  doubled  and 
re-doubled.  Interests  l)egan  to  be 
broadened.  Home  women  for  the 
first  time  looked  out  beyond  the 
close  horizon  of  their  four  walls. 
No  longer  were  they  content  with 
a  life  that  was  encompassed  by  the 
spinning  wheel,  the  bake  oven,  the 
corn  broom,  the  garden  shears  and 
the  hand  loom. 

And  so  the  true  home-woven 
Hooked  Rug,  except  in  remote  reg¬ 
ions  in  this  country,  in  Canada  and 
abroad,  remained  to  us  as  a  curio, 
an  antique.  Its  place  on  the  floor 
of  the  American  home  was  taken 
by  the  rugs  made  on  power  looms, 
and  in  types  which  l)ecame  over  the 
years  pretty  well  standardized. 

For  many  decades,  and  in  fact 
even  over  the  turn  of  the  20th  Cen¬ 
tury  and  well  along  towards  the 
close  of  its  first  quarter,  the  Hooked 
Rug  was  “out”,  until — something 
happened  again! 

Revived  Interest  in  America’s  Past 

There  developed  a  movement,  led 
largely  by  j)rofessional  interior  dec¬ 
orators  and  a  growing  group  of 
Americans  interested  in  their  own 
history,  for  the  restoration  of  some 
of  the  choicer  things  that  our  an¬ 
cestors  had  known  and  lived  with. 
Furniture  designers  went  back  to 
the  early  American  cottage  for  in¬ 
spiration.  .And  as  one  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  most  worthy  of  reclaim,  the 
Hooked  Rug  presented  itself.  Its 
innate  characteristics  began  again 
to  l)e  appreciated — charm,  quaint¬ 
ness,  sincerity.  It  both  mirrored  a 
tranquil,  quiet  time,  long  gone  but 
wistfully  regretted  for  its  pictur¬ 
esqueness,  when  carriages  rolled 
through  the  cool  dusk  of  quiet  cities 
under  the  elms;  and,  as  well,  was 
found  to  be  of  a  design,  style  and 
coloring  which  alone  among  floor 


coverings  provided  the  proper  base 
for  rooms  re-created  in  the  Early 
American  style. 

To  provide  America  with  these 
“hooked”  rugs,  it  was  patently  nec¬ 
essary  for  them  to  be  produced  in 
quantity  on  existing  power  looms 
since  to  revert  to  the  original  hand 
weaving  was  of  course  out  of  the 
question  for  large-scale  production. 
Hence  we  have  the  spectacle  of  the 
revival  of  the  Hooked  Rug,  which 
has  l)ecome  one  of  the  popular  items 
on  the  retail  salesfloor,  with  many 
of  the  great  American  mills  offer¬ 
ing  their  own  versions  and  all  of 
them  interesting. 

The  Modern  “Hooked” 
Construction 

The  word  “hooked”  properly 
designates  the  type  of  hand-made 
rugs  and  carpets  made  by  our  fore¬ 
fathers  (and  still  made  today),  in 
which  the  wearing  surface  was 
formed  by  a  loop  hooked  through 
a  burlap  or  other  ready  made  cloth. 
The  distinguishing  mark  of  any  real 
“hooked”  rug  or  carpet  is  the  loop- 
pile,  as  opposed  to  the  cut  pile  of 
most  soft-surface  floor  coverings. 

Although  to  our  knowledge  no 
hooked  rugs  are  made  through 
the  actual  hooking  process  by  ma¬ 
chine,  loop-pile  fabrics  are  made  by 
several  manufacturers  and  these 
can  i>rojjerly  l)e  termed  “hooked”, 
since  it  is  the  loop-pile  that  marks 
this  fabric.  Such  modern  machine- 
made  hooked  floor-coverings  are  us¬ 
ually  woven  on  a  Jacquard  loom, 
with  blunt-ended  wires  that  do  not 
cut  the  pile  when  withdrawn. 

Owing  to  the  identification  of  the 
word  “hooked”  with  Early  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Provincial  patterns,  this 
term  is  commonly  applied  to  any 
rug  or  carpet  Ijearing  a  design  of 
such  classification.  Obviously,  these 
patterns  may  l)e  made  in  Axminster, 
Wilton,  Velvet,  Tapestry  or  any 
other  pattern-weave. 

Even  where  the  home  furnishings 
are  not  exclusively  Early  .American, 
he  “hooked”  rug  has  a  place,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  dining  rooms  and  bed¬ 
rooms  of  certain  decoration.  There 
is  in  short  a  wide  and  still  growing 
market  for  this  type  of  rug,  the 
chief  appeal  of  which  is,  and  al¬ 
ways  will  be,  the  simple  charm  and 
quiet  dignity  and  warm  friendliness 
of  its  pattern  and  coloring. 
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Part  One 


CHAPTER  SEVEIV 


THE  AXMINSTER 
—  The  Weave  of 
Ualimited  Color 

Two  things  are  outstanding  about 
Axminster;  It  has  unlimited  color 
pKJssibilities  beyond  any  other  woven 
floor  covering ;  and  the  weave  is 
produced  in  a  greater  yardage  than 
any  other  in  America. 

.\xminster  is  woven  to-day  up  to 
18  feet  wide  seamless  and  very 
possibly  may  be  woven  even  wider 
in  the  future. 

An  Axminster  is  easily  distin¬ 
guished  from  any  other  weave  be¬ 
cause  the  fabric  can  be  rolled 
lengthwise  but  is  the  only  one  which 
cannot  be  rolled  crosswise.  This  is 
due  to  the  stiff  jute  back  construc¬ 
tion.  Axminster  bears  the  closest 
resemblance  to  a  hand-knotted  car¬ 
pet  in  its  structure.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  both  are  tufted,  but 
in  the  Axminster  the  tufts  of  wool 
are  inserted  mechanically  in  rotvs 
and  bound  down  in  the  weft  but 
are  not  knotted.  Each  tuft  shows 
on  the  surface  and  forms  part  of 
the  design.  None  of  the  tuft  yarn 
is  buried  in  the  back  of  the  fabric, 
as  it  is  in  the  Wilton  weave,  other 
than  what  is  required  for  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  weft. 

In  the  accompanying  photograph, 
showing  the  general  construction, 
the  two  threads  of  the  chain  warp 


holding  one  row  of  tufts,  are  shown 
pulled  out  from  the  body  of  the 
fabric.  The  upper  thread  is  shown 
to  the  left,  passing  through  the 
center  of  the  tufts.  The  lower 
thread,  which  is  directly  under  the 
other  in  the  fabric  construction, 
helping  to  hold  the  tufts,  is  pulled 
apart  to  the  right.  The  jute  weft 
shot  binds  them  in  securely. 

The  preparation  of  the  yarns  for 
weaving  Axminster  is  a  long  pro¬ 
cess  and  takes  weeks,  while  the 
actual  time  of  weaving  requires 
alK)ut  one-tenth  of  the  entire  time 
of  manufacturing. 

The  Preparation 

In  the  process  of  preparing  the 
yams,  each  color  in  the  rug  or  car¬ 
pet  is  first  wound  on  6-in.  spools. 
The  color  pattern  for  each  line  of 
tufts  is  then  used  to  arrange  the 
spools  on  a  delivery  table  so  that 
each  color  will  conform  to  the  tuft 
square  in  the  color  pattern.  The 
yarns  are  then  wound  on  sikx)1s 
27  to  36  in.  wide  following  the  pat¬ 
tern  for  a  predetermined  yardage  of 
that  row  of  tufts.  The  number  of 
these  large  spools  for  tech  row  of 
tufts  depends  on  the  length  of  re¬ 
peat  of  the  pattern  being  woven, 
perhaps  requiring  1600  spools  and 
the  work  of  two  girls  for  several 
weeks  for  the  run  of  that  weave. 

A  set  of  the  wide  spools  is  needed 


The  Axminster  Loom. 


for  every  row  of  tufts  required  to 
make  the  complete  repeat  of  the 
pattern. 

Weaving 

The  spools  are  hung  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  sprocket  chain,  in  the  loom, 
and  the  chain  being  motor  operated 
carries  the  spools  forward  in  proper 
succession  to  steel  arms.  The  arms 
lift  a  row  of  spools  from  the  chain 
and  bring  the  yarn  down  into  the 
upper  chain  warp.  They  are  then 
Itound  into  the  fabric  with  a  weft 
shot,  the  ends  turned  up  and  cut  off 
by  broad  knives  and  the  spools  re¬ 
turn  to  the  chain.  The  arms  then 
reach  for  the  next  row  and  repeat 
the  process. 

The  quality  or  grade  of  an 
Axminster  rug  can  be  easily  de¬ 
termined  by  inspecting  the  back. 
This  back  is  distinctive  on  account 
of  the  jute  weft  and  warp  yarns, 
which,  appearing  in  rows,  can  be 
easily  measured  and  counted  in  the 
number  of  double  jute  strands. 
Comparative  quality  can  be  judged 
by  the  character  of  the  yarn,  the 
thickness  of  the  fabric  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  shots  to  the  inch  of  the 
weave. 

Throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  America  the  Axminster 
has  long  been  accepted  as  a  weave 
standing  for  colorful  beauty,  sturdy 
construction  and  long  wear.  Its 
name,  of  course,  is  derived  from  the 
town  of  Axminster  in  England, 
where  it  was  first  produced  in  quan¬ 
tity.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Wilton, 
the  Axminster  also  has  a  distin¬ 
guished  lineage. 


And  Here  We  See  the  Axminster  Construction  (actual  siae). 
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CHAPTER  EltvHT 


VE  L  V  E  T  AND 
T  A  P  E  S  T  D  T  — 
WeaveH  That  Offt^r 
Atwh  tor  Litttr 

V^elvet  in  the  better  qualities  re¬ 
sembles  Wilton  in  appearance,  but 
has  more  possibilities  in  color.  It 
does  not  have  the  structural  quality 
of  the  Wilton,  as  there  is  no  buried 
w(X)l  in  the  jute  hack  and  it  is  not 
made  on  a  Jacquard  loom.  Only 
one  yarn  is  used  but  this  has  to  l)e 
of  good  quality  and  of  the  same 
grade  throughout  in  order  to  take 
the  various  color  dyes  properly. 

The  natural  yarn  is  wound  330 
turns  around  a  large  drum  38  ft. 
in  circumference — like  a  small  e<li-. 
tion  of  a  Coney  Island  Ferris-wheel. 
The  strips  of  pattern  paper  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  printer  who  watches  a 
vertical  line  of  squares  on  the  pat¬ 
tern.  The  first  square  may  call  for 
a  green  and  the  drum  is  set  in  the 
No.  1  stop  on  the  brass  rim  of  the 
dnun.  Then  he  releases  a  car  of 
aniline  dye,  in  wheat  flour  paste, 
which  prints  a  stripe  of  green 
across  all  the  threads  on  the  (Irum. 
Following  the  pattern  he  prints 
stripes  of  this  same  color  on  the 
yarns  across  the  drum  wherever  re¬ 
quired  by  the  little  squares  on  the 
paper.  Changing  the  car  for  each 
color  he  jirints  all  the  colors  re¬ 
quired  for  each  square  of  the  pat¬ 
tern. 

For  a  carpet  9  ft.  wide  380  yarns 
may  be  needed,  which  will  require 
the  printing  of  the  drum  380  times, 
and  may  take  8  weeks  to  do  the 
work.  Velvets  can  be  woven  seam¬ 
less  to  15  ft.  wide,  requiring  pro- 
ixirtionately  more  yarns. 

The  yarn  is  removed  from  the 
drum,  the  dye  is  set  by  steam  and 
the  flour  paste  is  washed  out.  Each 
j'arn  is  wound  on  a  separate  spool 
and  arranged  in  its  proper  order 
on  a  creel  and  drawn  between  two 
tapestry  setters.  They  set  the  yarn 
every  few  feet  and  the  pattern  can 
actually  be  seen  on  the  surface.  The 
pattern  as  seen  is  elongated  over 
three  times  its  actual  length  in  the 
finished  fabric  as  it  is  shortened  up 
by  the  pile  wires  in  the  weaving. 

Jute  yarn,  which  has  been  sized, 
is  used  for  weight  and  strength  as 


A  Velvet  and  Tapestry  “Drum”. 


a  stuffer  in  this  weave.  It  is  also 
generally  stained  on  the  back.  Al¬ 
though  this  is  the  cheapest  of  the 
weaves  it  requires  the  use  of  a  high 
quality  of  yarn. 

A  certain  percentage  of  the  vel¬ 
vet  rugs  and  carpets  sold  today  are 
made  by  an  exclusive  methorl  which 
differs  from  the  standard  “drum 
print”  operation  described. 

By  this  method,  the  colors  and 
design  are  not  applied  to  the  yarn 
before  weaving,  but  instead  the  vel¬ 
vet  fabric  itself  is  first  woven  of 


undyed  yarn.  The  colors  and  design 
are  then  applied  after  the  fabric  is 
woven,  through  the  medium  of  cop¬ 
ier  cylinders  upon  which  the  design 
has  l)een  engraved. 

Velvet  is  a  comparatively  inex- 
])ensive  weave  but  the  weave  itself 
is  highly  durable. 

The  Tapestry  Weave 

Tapestry  carpet  is  preimred, 
printed  and  woven  exactly  as  Vel¬ 
vet  is,  except  that  the  wires  have 
no  knife  blades  on  the  ends  and  so, 
when  withdrawn,  Idave  loops  in¬ 
stead  of  a  cut  pile.  As  in  Velvet, 
quality  is  determined  by  the  type 
of  yarns  used  and  by  the  number 
of  wires  to  the  inch. 

There  remains  a  large  market  in 
.\merica  for  Velvet  and  Tapestry 
rugs  in  certain  sections.  The  better 
grades,  and  there  are  many  such 
on  the  market,  give  exceptionally 
good  service.  The  designs  and 
colorings  employed  in  this  weave 
are  usually  pronounced  and  vivid 
and,  in  general,  “keyed”  to  a  less 
sophisticated  taste  where  good  hon¬ 
est  service  and  cheerful  color  are 
the  primary  considerations.  There 
is  much  business  to  be  garnered  in 
these  two  weaves,  especially  if  your 
store  is  in  a  “Velvet  and  Tap”  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country. 


This  Shows  the  Construction  of  the  Velvet  Rug  (actual  sise). 
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THE  LUSTRE  RUG 
—Oricmtatizimg  ike 
MBomeeiie  —  Patent" 
ed  Weaeea 

Apart  from  the  design  and  color, 
the  real  charm  of  an  Oriental  rug 
is  in  its  antiquity.  Connoisseurs, 
true  rug  fanciers  and  collectors, 
scorn  the  new  Oriental,  however 
clear  its  colorings  or  intricately 
l)eautiful  its  patterning.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  recently  loomed 
Oriental  is  apt  to  have  colorings 
which  are  garish  in  their  brilliancy. 
Time  mellows  all  things,  including 
men  and  rugs.  In  the  case  of  the 
really  valued  antique  Oriental  this 
means  that  the  fabric,  whether  laid 
in  mosque  or  palace  or  modest 
home,  has  been  subjected  to  the 
constant  tread  of  feet ;  its  colors 
have  been  softened  and  subdued ; 
in  spots  the  very  fabric  has  even 
been  slightly  worn,  and  in  places 
the  pile  has  been  worn  down  giving 
the  effect  of  the  play  of  light  and 
shadow  in  its  surface. 

Ever  since  rug  production  on  a 
jMiwer  loom  basis  began  in  America 
the  principal  archetype  of  design 
and  color  in  rugs  has  been  the 
Oriental,  including,  when  we  speak 
of  the  Oriental,  fabrics  of  the  Near 
East,  of  Persia,  India,  China.  A 
later  chapter  in  this  book  hints  at  the 
reason  for  this  and  tells  the  story 
of  the  ageless  motives  in  these 
Oriental  designs.  Trend  may  suc¬ 
ceed  trend  in  rug  design,  but  it  is 
pretty  safe  to  predict  that  the 
Orient — the  original  home-land  of 
rug  weaving — will  continue  shed¬ 
ding  its  inspiration  ujx)n  American 
designers  yet  to  be  bom.  Oriental 
designs  are  in  fact  virtually  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  business  of  mg  weaving. 

And  still  for  all  these  tens  of 
years  during  which  rugs  of  Oriental 
design  have  issued  from  American 
looms  they  lacked  this  ageing,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  so  large  a  part  of 
the  appeal  of  the  Oriental  rug. 
Lacked  it,  that  is,  until  very  re¬ 
cently — say,  five  years  ago.  Now 
they  have  it  and  these  rugs  are 
called  Lustre  mgs.  (5"^^  Glossary.) 

Naturally,  in  order  to  produce 
rugs  with  the  lustrous  appearance 
of  time-worn  Orientals,  science  had 
to  be  substituted  for  Time  itself. 


The  sheen  or  gloss  in  Lustre  mgs 
comes  from  two  sources:  First,  the 
wools  from  which  the  rug  that  is 
to  be  lusterized  is  woven  are  care¬ 
fully  selected  for  innate  brilliance; 
second,  the  wools  are  further  treat¬ 
ed  either  before  weaving  or  in  the 
finished  rug — as  will  appear  below. 

To  begin  with,  the  Lustre  rug 
may  be  woven  as  a  Wilton,  an 
Axminster  or  a  Velvet.  They  are 
converted  into  Lustre  type  by  wash¬ 
ing  or  brushing  in  a  chemical  solu¬ 
tion.  This  chemical  bath  imparts  a 
shiny  lustre  or  gloss  to  the  surface 
yarn  which  is  similar  to  that  in 
Oriental  rugs.  The  rugs  may  be 
woven  of  either  woolen  or  worsted 
yarn.  The  chemical  solution  used  in 
the  bath  is  in  itself  a  strong  test 
of  the  dyes.  The  colors  in  this  type 
of  rug  must  perforce  be  fast  to 
washing  and  light.  Highlighting  of 
ground  colors  in  Lustre  rugs  is 
often  done  further  to  enhance  their 
brilliance.  Some  Lustre  rugs  have 
the  ordinary  type  of  back  found  in 
domestic  rugs,  while  others  have  the 
pattern  woven  through  to  the  back, 
as  in  genuine  Orientals. 

Lustre  rugs  have  now  been  on 
the  market,  and  in  the  home,  long 
enough  to  have  been  tested  by  use. 
The  Lustre  rug  is  another  innova¬ 
tion  which,  like  the  Hooked,  has 
come  to  stay. 

PATENTED  WEAVES  AND 
PRODUCTS 

Very  recently,  as  a  result  of  con¬ 
tinued  laboratory  exi>eriment,  some 
of  the  leading  manufacturers  have 
introduced,  and  covered  by  patent, 
certain  weaves  or  constructions 
which  either  represent  refinements 
or  weaving  economies  in  established 
types,  or  else  which  meet  peculiar 
floor  covering  or  decorative  require¬ 
ments. 

One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  is  the  patent  back  Broadloom 
carpeting.  This  is  produced  by  two 
mills,  in  two  different  versions,  but 
the  essential  principles  are  alike ; 
namely,  a  broadloom  in  which  each 
tuft  is  locked  in  ])lace  by  means  of 
a  special  compound,  so  that  the  car¬ 
pet  can  be  cut  in  any  direction  with¬ 
out  danger  of  raveling.  Its  advan¬ 
tages  are,  first,  a  vast  range  of  de¬ 
sign  and  color  combinations,  for 
complete  individuality,  since  pat¬ 


terns  are  formed  by  cutting  and  in¬ 
serting  pieces  of  different  colored 
carpeting — in  the  manner  of  a  jig¬ 
saw  puzzle — and  without  the  patch¬ 
ing  being  visible.  Among  other  ad¬ 
vantages  is  the  fact  that  burned  or 
damaged  parts  can  be  cut  out  and 
new  sections  inserted  quickly  and  in¬ 
expensively.  Many  strikingly  beau¬ 
tiful  and  individual  effects  in  design 
and  color  can  thus  be  achieved 
through  the  use  of  this  patent  back 
Broadloom. 

There  is  another  type  of  rug  be¬ 
ing  manufactured  today  that  com¬ 
bines  the  various  characteristics  of 
the  three  major  weaves,  Wilton, 
Axminster  and  Chenille.  This  floor¬ 
covering  has  a  heavy  wool  back 
such  as  you  find  in  a  chenille.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  extra  back  the  wearing 
'quality  is  on  a  par  with  the  Wilton 
rug  and  yet  the  manufacturing  i)ro- 
cess  allows  an  almost  unlimited 
number  of  colors  to  be  used  and  a 
liigh  pile  which  adds  the  features 
of  the  Axminster  rug. 

Then  there  is  a  new  type  of  floor 
covering  just  introduced  which  is 
made  of  jiure  hair,  punched  by  a 
special  process  on  two  layers  of 
heavy  burlap  which  provides  a 
strong  back  for  sewing  purposes. 
The  hair  is  rubberized  into  the  back 
with  Latex,  the  Latex  forming  a 
selvage  any  place  the  jnece  is  cut, 
thus  avoiding  binding,  serging  or 
overcasting  of  raw  edges.  The  sur¬ 
face  is  then  sheared,  giving  a 
smooth  pile  effect.  It  is  produced 
in  nine-foot  width,  in  a  range  of 
12  shades.  It  can  be  retailed  in  the 
low  price  field  as  ready-cut  carjjets 
or  laid  wall-to-wall. 


A  Lustre  Rug  in  the  Home. 
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CAHPETS  —  The 
W4>acPM—ih0»  Vogu0> 
of  tho  Broadtoom 

To  say  that  carpets  are  “in  the 
vogue”  once  more  is  to  state  a  fact 
which  ever)’  floor-covering  sales¬ 
man  well  knows.  There  are  definite 
reasons  behind  the  ever-increasing 
demand  for  wall-to-wall  carpeting. 
The  first  of  these  is  esthetic  and 
decorative:  the  fact  that  many  in¬ 
terior  decorators  hold  that  they  can 
build  a  more  interesting  room  with 
wall-to-wall  carpeting  and  with  the 
Ixjrder  of  hare  wood  floor  elimina¬ 
ted.  Among  the  other  reasons  for 
the  strong  comeback  of  wall-to-wall 
car])eting  is  the  emergence  of  the 
vacuum  cleaner  by  which  even  the 
most  fastidious  housewife  can  clean 
the  crevices  between  the  car]iet  and 
the  baseboard,  which  did  in  truth 
become  rei)ositories  of  dirt  in 
broom-days.  Finally,  the  fact  that 
wall-to-wall  carpeting  has  a  quietiz- 
ing  effect,  and  also  makes  a  warmer 
floor,  recommends  it  particularly  for 
homes  where  there  are  young  child¬ 
ren. 


In  Nearly  All  Weaves 

Most  rug  weaves  previously  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  Manual  are  produced 
also  in  carpets — Chenille,  Wilton, 
Lustre,  Axminster,  Velvet  and  Tap¬ 
estry — and  the  characteristics  and 
si)ecial  features  of  each  of  these 
weaves  apply  equally  to  their  use  in 
caq)ets. 

Before  going  on  to  consider  cer¬ 
tain  other  weaves  not  hitherto  men¬ 
tioned — weaves  in  some  cases  com¬ 
mon  to  both  rugs  and  carpets  and 
in  others  usually  employed  only  in 
carpet  manufacture — we  must  note 
the  one  great  advance  in  carpet 
weaving  which  has  occurred  in  our 
own  later  lifetime:  the  coming  of 
Broadloom.  This  is  both  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  revived  interest  in 
carpets  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  results. 

Among  the  admitted  reasons  for 
the  decline  of  carjiets  in  popularity 
during  the  early  1900’s  was  the  nar¬ 
row  widths  in  which  carpet  was 
alone  produced  and  which  meant 
that  in  large  areas  there  was  a 
number  of  seams  running  the  length 


of  the  room,  more  or  less  unsightly 
and  presenting  raised  wearing  edges 
that  with  time  made  these  seams 
even  more  pronounced. 

Broadloom  and  Its  Service 

The  Broadloom,  made  in  plain 
and  figured  goods,  however,  does 
away  with  this  primary  objection. 
Woven  usually  up  to  18  feet,  in 
nearly  every  weave,  and  up  to  30 
feet  in  Chenille — as  we  have  seen 
in  the  chapter  on  Chenille — they 
make  possible  an  uninterrupted  ex- 
l)anse  of  beauty  in  color,  design  and 
texture.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
indeed,  that  the  Broadloom  has  re¬ 
vitalized  the  entire  carpet  business 
all  the  way  from  the  manufacturing 
floor  to  the  salesfloor.  Every  year 
sees  an  increased  amount  of  carpet 
yardage  laid  in  .America,  both  in 
public  occiqiancies  and  in  homes, 
and  the  business  has  by  no  means 
reached  its  peak  even  yet.  In  selling 
carpeting,  therefore,  you  will  defin¬ 
itely  be  riding  the  tide  of  .American 
acceptance,  and  of  your  own  profit, 
in  pushing  Broadloom,  whatever 
the  weave. 


B  roadloom 
Chenille,  show¬ 
ing  how  it  can 
be  woven  to 
conform  to  any 
room  outline. 
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Popularity  of  Plain  Color  Carpets 

Most  manufacturers  of  carpets 
have  devoted  much  time  and  care 
to  the  development  of  their  lines  of 
plain  color  carpets,  which  are  kept 
constantly  abreast  of  decorative 
trends  and  which  provide  a  virtual 
“color  palette”.  The  finest  grada¬ 
tions  of  shade  and  tone  are  thus 
available  to  meet  the  most  exact¬ 
ing  demands.  Beyond  this,  so  near 
to  an  exact  science  is  the  dyeing  of 
cari^et  wools  to-day,  any  color, 
shade  or  tone,  not  ready-woven, 
can  be  perfectly  matched  on  special 
order. 

OTHER  CARPET  WEAVES 

As  stated  earlier  in  this  chapter 
there  are  several  other  weaves  em¬ 
ployed  in  carpet  construction  which 
have  not  previously  Ijeen  described 
in  this  Manual.  Descriptions  of 
these  follow : 

The  Brussels  Weave 

Brussels  carpets  are  woven  by  the 
Jacquard  process  and  as  far  as  basic 
construction  goes  are  exactly  the 
same  as  Wilton.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  the  wires  have  no  blades 
on  the  ends  so  that,  when  with¬ 
drawn,  the  yarn  is  left  in  loops  in¬ 
stead  of  l)eing  a  cut  pile. 

Originally  Brussels  carj^ets  were 
considerably  lighter  in  weight  than 
Wilton  but  of  recent  years  several 
grades  of  “hooked”  carpets  have 
been  made  that  are  really  Brussels 
but  woven  of  much  heavier  yarn. 

Saxony  Weave 

Saxony  rugs  are  woven  on  reg¬ 
ular  Wilton  looms,  with  the  Jac¬ 
quard  attachment  overhead,  and  at 
the  rear,  the  five  large  racks  or 
frames  holding  hundreds  of  spools 
of  yarn.  From  these  five  frames 
come  five  layers  of  woolen  strands. 
The  equivalent  of  one  of  these  lay¬ 
ers  forms  the  upstanding  pile — the 
surface  of  the  rug;  the  other  four 
layers  are  buried  in  the  back,  and 
form  a  portion  of  the  body  of  the 
fabric.  The  weaving  process  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  chapter  on  Wilton 
rugs. 

Deep  in  the  body  of  a  Saxony 
rug  is  a  cotton  stulfer  and  a  heavy 


cotton  binder,  adding  softness  to  the 
body  of  the  rug  and  making  it  lie 
flat.  They  also  act  as  a  sort  of  lin¬ 
ing  to  the  woolen  lK)dy  of  the  rug. 

When  the  rug  comes  off  the  loom, 
there  is  still  much  to  do  before  it 
is  ready  for  shipment.  First,  it  is 
steamed  to  untwist  the  ends  of  the 
tufts  in  the  pile  and  to  make  the 
loose  fibres  stand  upright.  It  is 
then  sheared. 

The  shearing  machine  first  care¬ 
fully  brushes  the  tufts  of  the  pile 
ujiwards,  and  then  passes  the  fabric 
under  a  roller,  formed  into  a  spiral 
knife,  which  rapidly  rotates  over 
the  surface  of  the  pile,  shearing  off 
the  ends  of  the  tufts  evenly.  The 
process  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
raking  up  trampled  down  grass  and 
then  running  over  it  with  a  lawn 
mower.  A  Saxony  rug  is  usually 
sheared  three  or  more  times,  until 
the  tops  of  the  tufts  are  made  quite 
even,  and  all  the  loose  fibres  shear¬ 
ed  off. 


Ingrain 

Ingrain  carpet  is  woven  like  plain 
cloth  from  2-ply  or  3-ply  yarn  dyed 
before  weaving.  The  warp,  often 
made  up  of  threads  of  various 
colors,  is  so  handled  that  the  ground 
color  of  the  design  on  the  face  be¬ 
comes  the  color  of  the  figure  on  the 
reverse,  and  an  ingrain  carpet  can 
therefore  be  used  on  either  side. 
The  mixing  and  weaving  of  these 
threads  of  different  colors  is  called 
ingraining,  and  the  more  closely  it 
is  done,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
greater  the  number  of  warp  and 
filling  threads  to  the  inch,  the  more 
durable  is  the  carpet. 

Latex  and  Pyroxalin-Back  Carpets 

Of  these  two  types,  one  uses  a 
composition  of  latex,  the  other  a 
jjyroxalin  composition  to  penetrate 
the  bottom  of  the  weave  and  per¬ 
manently  lock  in  the  pile  tufts. 
Consequently,  the  carpeting  forms 
its  own  selvage  when  cut  and  needs 
no  binding  or  sewing.  Thus,  when 
two  straight  edges  are  pushed 
tightly  together,  the  pile  meshes  so 
that  the  seam  is  scarcely  discern¬ 
ible.  A  web  of  strapping  is  applied 
to  the  back  of  the  seam  to  hold  it 
together.  The  backs  of  both  typ)es 
are  waterproof. 


RolU  of  finished  Broadloom 
Carpeting,  awaiting  delivery. 


Carpet  Linings  and  Rug  Cushions 

Nor  will  you  overlook  in  your 
carpet  selling — any  more  than  in 
selling  rugs — the  extra  profits  to  be 
made  and  the  added  satisfaction  to 
the  purchaser — in  demonstrating 
the  desirability  of  carpet  lining  and 
rug  cushions.  There  are  several 
types  and  kinds  of  these  rug  cush¬ 
ions  and  carpet  linings  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  varying  in  quality,  life  and 
price.  You  of  course  stock  them 
and  can  feel  and  judge  for  your¬ 
self  the  kinds  you  carry.  They  are 
of  paper  or  jute  or  hair  or  compos¬ 
ition.  Most  good  qualities  have  all 
hair  as  a  base.  One  fine  quality  is  a 
flexible  composition  of  lasting  resil¬ 
ience,  imjiervious  to  dampness.  Some 
linings  are  impregnated  to  protect 
the  floor  covering  itself  against 
moths,  termites  and  other  destruc¬ 
tive  insects. 

And  so,  having  noted  the  ty])es 
of  cari^et  available  for  your  selling 
in  the  American  tnarket  to-day — in¬ 
cluding  the  patent-back  types  we 
discussed  in  Chapter  9,  we  go  on 
to  the  next  chapter  in  which  we 
consider  the  reasons  for  promoting 
cari)et  in  your  department  and  give 
some  valuable  selling  helps  and  sug¬ 
gestions. 
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CHAPTER  ELEVE:^ 


CA tt  PETS  — 
How  to  Sell  Themrn 
tneluding  Eotim- 
aiing^AienHuring^ 
tnHtalling 

Many  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  average  retail  floor-covering 
business  sees  in  the  sale  of  carpets 
are  imaginary.  Not  so  the  profits 
therefrom,  however.  These  are  very 
real  and  very  rewarding  for  the 
extra  trouble.  And  there  are  other 
satisfactions  to  be  derived  from 
selling  carpet,  apart  from  the  fin¬ 
ancial  returns,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  building  up  of  a  per¬ 
manent  .satisfied  clientele  for  the 
department.  This  chapter  will  be 
found  to  contain  some  useful  and 
practical  advice  and  instructions 
which  will  help  you  in  increasing 
the  carpet  volume  on  your  sales 
lx)ok. 

VVe  shall  leave  the  matter  of  de¬ 
ciding  for  or  against  carpets  to  the 
particular  job  itself,  remembering 
that  every  case  is  an  individual 
problem.  So  we  shall  start  here 
with  the  assumption  that  your  cus¬ 
tomer  has  either  decided  for  her¬ 
self,  or  has  been  persuaded  by  you, 
to  have  carpets.  Your  best  way  to 
sell  carpet  is  to  be  thoroughly  in¬ 
formed  yourself  of  several  things : 
First,  of  what  the  market  affords, 
that  is,  the  various  weaves,  grades, 
prices,  constructions,  color  and  de¬ 
sign  choices.  Something  of  this  we 
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learned  in  the  jrreceding  chapter. 
Second,  you  should  know  the  dis¬ 
tinct  i)roperties  of  each  weave  in 
order  to  enable  you  to  prescribe  the 
right  weave  at  the  right  price  for 
the  right  place ;  so  that,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  you  do  not  prescribe  a  fine 
Wilton  grade  for  a  rear  hall.  This 
of  course  is  an  extreme  case,  but 
it  serves  to  tell  you  what  we  mean. 
This  information  has  also  been  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  foregoing  chapters. 

The  third  thing  that  you  should 
know  in  order  to  sell  carpet  intelli¬ 
gently  and  profitably  comes  under 
the  heading  of  estimating,  measur¬ 
ing  and  installing.  Elsewhere  this 
Manual  contains  a  carpet  estimat¬ 
ing  chart  for  your  permanent  con¬ 
sultation.  These  tables  are  all 
that  you  need  in  order  to  arrive 
at  approximate  costs.  Therefore 
the  rest  of  this  present  chapter  is 
concerned  with  practical  facts  and 
advice  on  measuring  and  installing. 
While  you  yourself  will  not  do  the 
installing  it  will  assist  you  in  many 
ways  if  you  are  acquainted  with 
how  carpets  are  installed,  and  the 
different  ways  of  doing  it.  In  fact 
this  knowledge  is  a  necessary  part 
of  your  equipment  in  the  original 
sale  of  carpet. 

To  begin  with,  having  sold  your 
customer  on  carpets,  let  us  say,  for 
her  home,  it  is  first  of  all  necessary 
for  you  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  house 
to  take  your  measurements  and  draw 
your  diagrams.  Here  are  some  de¬ 
tails  that  you  should  bear  in  mind : 

1.  Wherever  possible,  figure  on 
using  broadloom,  l)ecause  of  the  im¬ 
proved  effect  of  a  seamless  expanse 
of  carpet.  Where  the  area  is  small, 
of  course,  you  will  have  to  use  the 
narrow  widths,  for  economy.  In  this 
connection  bear  in  mind  that: 

2.  If  you  are  figuring,  let  us  say, 
on  %  width,  stick  to  ^  width 
throughout,  and  don’t  mix  your 
widths  needlessly.  To  do  so  is  to 
add  to  the  cost  of  the  job  and  to  de¬ 
tract  from  its  finished  appearance. 
This  of  course  you  will  wish  to  re¬ 
member  in  your  original  estimating. 

3.  In  drawing  your  diagram  of 
the  areas  to  be  carpeted  be  sure  to 
show  windows,  hearth  and,  especi¬ 
ally  important,  doorways.  If  the 
doorway  has  a  raised  sill  or  saddle, 
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be  sure  to  make  a  note  of  this  also 
on  your  diagram,  since  it  will  make 
a  difference  in  whether  the  carpet 
can  be  laid  continuously  or  must 
be  cut  and  bound  on  either  side  of 
the  sill — this,  of  course,  affecting 
the  cost. 

4.  Be  sure  to  note  the  type  of 
floor  on  which  the  carpet  is  to  be 
laid.  In  offices,  of  course,  where  the 
flooring  is  often  concrete,  you  must 
figure  on  drilling.  We  are  here  con¬ 
sidering  a  home  installation,  how¬ 
ever,  which  means  that  it  is  almost 
certain  to  lie  a  wood  floor.  Note  the 
condition  of  the  wood  floor,  to  see 
if  it  needs  any  small  patching  in 
order  that  there  be  no  hollows  after 
the  carpet  is  laid. 

5.  Of  course  you  will  already  have 
considered  the  lining.  To  use  a  lin¬ 
ing  under  carpets,  as  also  under 
rugs,  means  that  the  carpet  will 
wear  longer,  be  softer  and  quieter 
under  foot  and  very  much  richer 
in  “feel”  and  appearance. 

6.  If  more  than  one  room  on  the 
same  floor  is  to  be  carpeted,  and 
especially  if  these  rooms  are  adjoin¬ 
ing,  be  sure  that  your  diagram 
shows  the  complete  layout,  not  as 
isolated  room  sketches,  but  as  a  con¬ 
nected  whole.  This,  for  the  reason 
that  money  can  he  saved  and  the 
effect  of  the  finished  job  improved, 
verv  often,  by  using  a  wider  width 
carpeting  a  large  part  of  which  may 
run  continuously  through  two 
rooms. 

Among  the  several  types  of  car¬ 
pet  laying  job,  there  are  three  which, 
taken  together,  are  used  with  more 
than  90%  of  all  the  carpets  laid  in 
America.  The  first  one  of  these  is 
known  as  the  Turned  Under  and 
Tacked  Down.  This  means  that  the 
carpet  covers  the  entire  floor,  but  is 
bound  only  at  the  hearth  and  the  en¬ 
trance  door.  Elsewhere  it  is  not 
lK)und.  This  is  the  least  expensive 
laying  job,  and  is  the  type  of  instal¬ 
lation  found  in  most  hotels,  theatres, 
offices  and  other  semi-public  places; 
in  short,  most  contract  work. 

Next  is  the  Cut  Down  and 
Bound.  This  type  of  job  means  that 
the  carpet  covers  the  entire  floor 
from  wall  to  wall  also;  instead  of 
the  edges  being  merely  turned  under 
and  tacked  down,  however,  the  car- 
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pet  is  cut  to  fit  the  space  exactly, 
then  it  is  carefully  bound  around  all 
the  edges  except  the  selvage  and 
then  tacked  down.  Obviously  this 
is  a  more  expensive  operation  than 
the  first  one;  but  infinitely  better 
and  perhaps  the  most  popular  and 
satisfactory  for  home  installations. 
Heavier  grades  of  carpet  can  be  laid 
in  this  manner;  but  not  very  prac¬ 
tically  in  the  turned  under  and 
tacked  type  of  installation. 

The  best,  and  of  course  the  most 
expensive,  installation  is  where  the 
carpet  is  cut  to  fit,  bound  all  around 
the  edges  and  laid  with  invisible 
pockets  and  pins.  Fine  homes  and 
apartments  often  require  this  re¬ 
fined  style  of  installation. 

And  now  for  a  few  more  hints. 
The  charge  for  laying  carpet  is 
made  by  the  square  or  ^  yard,  and 
you  will  always  have  to  figure  some 
waste  in  cutting  and  laying ;  the 
smaller  amount  of  waste  you  can 
figtire  out  your  job  with,  the  better 
carpet  man  you  are.  In  considering 
this  minimum  waste,  remember  that 
there  is  always  considerably  more 
with  figured  carpeting  than  with 
plain  color,  because  of  the  precise 
fitting  of  seam  to  seam. 

Everything  so  far  that  we  have 
said  about  estimating,  measuring 


and  installation  applies  equally  to  all 
the  weaves — except  Chenille.  We 
have  already  covered  the  versatility 
of  Chenille  and  the  fact  that  it  can 
lie  woven  seamless  in  any  room  out¬ 
line  without  cutting.  In  the  matter 
of  laying  Chenille,  the  charges  are 
always  a  little  higher,  reflecting  the 
greater  difficulty  in  binding  it,  since 
Chenille  unravels  .so  easily  at  the 
edges,  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
weave. 

Often  you  will  find  customers 
who  want  carpets,  but  do  not  wish 
them  laid  permanently,  running 
from  wall  to  wall.  Many  women, 
esj)ecially  those  who  are  extreme  in 
their  ideas  of  hou.se  cleaning,  there¬ 
fore  prefer  a  narrow  margin  of 
floor  around  the  walls,  believing  that 
not  otherwise  can  their  ideas  of 
cleanliness  and  dustlessness  be  car¬ 
ried  out — the  vacuum  cleaner  to  the 
contrary  nothwithstanding !  Where 
this  is  the  case,  a  6-inch  floor  margin 
shoidd  be  the  maximum  for  a  good 
effect.  Never  lay  Uxise,  untacked 
carpeting  from  wall  to  wall ;  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  foot  in  walking  over  such 
a  laid  carpet  is  bound  to  shift  it 
and  cause  unsightly  bunching 
against  the  baseboard. 

In  figuring  and  measuring  stair 
caqjeting,  you  need  only  bear  in 


mind  that  the  yardage  required  av¬ 
erages  y2  yard  for  every  step  and 
riser. 

It  is  suggested  that,  now  you 
Know  the  various  ways  of  laying, 
and  certain  other  technical  facts 
which  influence  the  cost  of  carpet 
jobs,  you  pass  on  his  information 
to  your  customers  very  early  in  the 
course  of  your  negotiations.  Many 
carpet  jobs  “  go  sour”  after  the  car- 
]ieting  has  been  installed  because  ihe 
customer  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
manner  of  laying,  the  salesman  liav- 
ing  failed  to  describe  the  different 
methods  and  their  relative  cost — as 
outlined  above — to  the  customer. 
This  can  result  in  much  “grief”  and 
ill  will  towards  you  and  your  de¬ 
partment. 

On  the  other  hand,  carjx'ting 
carefully  chosen,  skillfully  estimated 
and  neatly  installed  becomes  a  def¬ 
inite  ])ennanent  asset  for  you  and 
your  dei)artment.  It  is  an  advertise¬ 
ment  for  you  as  long  as  it  is  in  use 
and  it  is  surprising  how  many  other 
carpet  jobs  you  can  sell  as  a  result 
of  one  satisfied  customer. 

Don’t  pass  up  the  opportunity 
to  profit  simply  because  carj)et 
seems  “such  a  lot  of  work  and 
trouble”.  There  is  money  in  selling 
carpet — and  satisfaction  too. 
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View  of  a  well-arranged  Interior  Display  of  Carpeting. 
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Part  One 


CHAPTER  TWELVE 


THE  CARE  AIVR 
CLEAJVMIVG  OF 
RIGS  AND 
CARPETS 


It  is  a  necessary  part  of  every 
floor  covering  salesman’s  equipment, 
to  be  able  to  advise  customers  on  the 
upkeep  of  the  rugs  and  carpets  they 
buy.  This  not  only  will  reduce  the 
number  of  subsequent  complaints 
and  returns,  but  is  in  itself  a  service 
which  denotes  the  fact  that  you  your¬ 
self  are  taking  the  long  view’  of 
your  profession ;  that,  in  other 
words,  you  wish  not  only  to  make 
but  to  hold  your  customer^. 

The  life  of  a  rug  or  caqjet  de¬ 
pends,  of  course,  iqxjn  two  things — 
the  quality  and  the  care  given  it. 
Years  of  service  can  be  added  to 
floor  coverings  by  following  these 
suggestions. 

Dirt  and  grit,  unless  removed, 
will  work  down  into  the  back  and 
with  continual  grinding  w’ill  soon 
cut  the  threads  and  will  wear  out 
a  carpet.  Whether  by  vacuum  or 
broom  the  carpet  should  be  kept 
clean.  Electric  cleaners  and  carpet 
swee]X‘rs  are  esjjecially  recommend¬ 
ed  for  pile-surface  rugs  and  car¬ 
pets.  Do  not  l)eat  or  clean  with 
stiff  brushes.  If  a  corn  broom  is 
used,  the  sweeping  should  be  done 
lightly.  By  rubbing  your  hand  over 
the  surface  of  the  floor  covering,  you 
will  discover  that  the  pile  tends  to 
slant  slightly  toward  one  end  of  the 
rug.  Sweep  in  this  direction — not 
against  the  pile. 


Do  not  be  alarmed  at  pile  shed¬ 
ding.  It  is  only  a  temporary  con¬ 
dition.  Sweep  the  floor  covering 
gently  for  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks  until  the  wool  has  regained 
its  natural  amount  of  moisture 
which  has  been  dried  out  while  the 
fabric  was  in  stor^e. 

Pile  Crushing 

When  constantly  repeated  pres¬ 
sure  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  a 
rug  or  carpet,  it  tends  to  make  the 
pile  or  surface  yarn  flatten  down  or 
slant  in  one  direction.  If  this  pres¬ 
sure  is  evenly  applied  over  the  en¬ 
tire  surface  of  the  rug  no  shading 
is  noticed  l)ecause  all  the  surface 
yarn  lies  at  the  same  angle  and 
therefore  reflects  the  light  evenly. 
If,  however,  certain  areas  of  the 
floor  covering  are  walked  upon  much 
more  than  others,  the  uneven  crush¬ 
ing  will  cause  these  areas  to  appear 
lighter  in  color  from  one  end  of  the 
room  and  darker  from  the  other  end. 
Pile  crushing  is  not  a  fault.  All 
pile-surface  rugs  and  carpets,  in¬ 
cluding  Chenilles,  Wiltons,  Axmin- 
sters  and  Velvets,  are  subject  to  this 
feature  and  no  manufacturer  has  yet 
l)een  able  to  eliminate  it.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  not  a  reasonable  basis  for  com¬ 
plaints.  Pile  crushing  may  lie  re¬ 
duced  to  a  large  extent  by  occasion¬ 
ally  turning  the  rug  or  carpet  around 
to  distribute  the  wear  more  evenly. 

Grease  and  Other  Spots 

One  of  the  standard  cleaning  sol¬ 
vents  for  grease,  used  in  great  quan¬ 
tities  by  textile  manufacturers  and 
all  cleaners  is  “carbon  tetrachloride.” 
This  is  the  basis  of  most  cleaning 
prejxirations.  Saturate  the  s^xjt  to 
i)e  cleaned  and  squeeze  the  dirt  or 
grease  away  with  clean  cheese  cloth. 

Sulphuric  acid  from  a  battery  will 
destroy  vegetable  fibre,  cotton,  and 
jute  used  in  carpets  as  soon  as  it 
touches  them. 

Urine  will  usually  change  the  col¬ 
or.  It  only  makes  it  worse  to  try 
to  wash  out  the  stain.  The  best 
method  of  handling  is  to  apply  small 
amounts  of  clean  water  to  the  sur¬ 
face  discolored  and  allow  it  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  saline  effect  and  take  it 
into  the  fabric  with  the  possibility 
of  restoring  the  original  color.  If 
the  stain  is  very  bad,  the  color  can 


lie  restored  by  stippling  the  yarn 
with  dye  in  solution  with  denatured 
alcohol. 

Burns  an^Holes 

Burns  from  cigarettes  are  the  most 
common  form  of  burns.  Wool  will 
smoulder  and  char  so  that  a  hole 
will  soon  occur  from  a  very  slight 
bum.  This  can  be  repaired  by  a 
rug  repairer  by  burling  or  tying  new 
tufts  to  take  the  place  of  those  miss- 

Moths  damage  rugs  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  at  times.  The  worm  of 
the  moth  eats  only  the  wool  and 
very  often  only  one  color  as  it  seems 
to  have  preference  whether  in  taste 
or  smell.  The  spot  will  usually  be 
irregular. 

If  the  spot  is  regular  in  form  the 
insect  is  not  a  moth  but  very  likely 
a  tow  bug  which  is  harbored  in  in- 
e.xpensive,  overstuffed  furniture. 
Tow  bugs  will  usually  be  found  un¬ 
der  the  stuffed  furniture. 

A  wood  worm  causes  damage  in 
damp  seasons  in  the  South.  This  in¬ 
sect  eats  the  jute  yarns  and  esiiecial- 
ly  the  lack  of  rugs  having  jute  con¬ 
struction.  The  preventive  for  these, 
as  recommended  by  the  Government, 
is  naphthalene. 

Missing  tufts  of  wool  from  a  rug 
or  carpet  can  easily  be  restored  with 
a  darning  needle  and  the  proper  yarn 
and  color.  The  colored  yarn  can  be 
supplied  by  any  rug  manufacturer. 

Sometimes  little  ends  of  pile  or 
warp  will  appear  above  the  surface 
of  a  new  rug  or  carpet.  Clip  them 
off  level  with  the  surface.  Never 
l)ull  them  out. 
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HANDY  CARPET  MEASURING  TARLES 

Yardage  Table  for  27  in.  Wide  Carpet 

YARDAGES  ARE  NET— NO  ALLOWANCE  MADE  FOR  MATCHING 


Size 
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RiMm 
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...  3... 
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...  3... 
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...  3... 
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...  3... 

..  16>/4 
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. 5... 

.  37% 
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.  7... 

..  5854 
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.  11 
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...  4... 

..  12 
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. 6... 

..  27 
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...  4... 

..  14 
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..  30 
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. 8... 

..  48 
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.  75 
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...  4... 

..  16 
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. 6... 

..  33 

18x194  . 
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..  52 
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. 10... 

.  80 
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...  4... 

..  18 

134x18  . . 

. 6... 

..  36 

18x21  .. 

. 8... 

..  56 

224x26  . . 

. 10... 

• 
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...  4... 

..  20 
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. 6... 

..  39 

18x22-6  . 

. 8... 

..  60 
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. 10... 

-  m 
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...  4... 

..  22 

134x21  .. 

. 6... 

..  42 

18x24  .. 

. 8... 

..  64 

224x30  . . 

. 10... 

.100 
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...  4... 

..  24 
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..  45 
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..  68 
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..  20 
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Feet 
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24/4 
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k 

9' 
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9' 
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12' 

15' 

ir 
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14 

'A 

56 

% 

% 
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17 
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6" 

H 

56 

H 

1 

WO" 

13 
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26 

9' 

y* 

y* 

1 

1% 
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1 
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2 
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18 
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27 
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1% 
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2% 
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23 
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1% 
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2 

2% 

3 
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14 
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28 
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1% 

2% 
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3 

3% 
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19 
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2 
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4 

14'6'' 
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17 
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29 
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2% 

3 

3% 
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3 
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5 
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15 
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20 

25 

30 
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3 
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4 
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5 
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6% 
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4% 
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7 
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8 
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22 
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5 
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8% 
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28 
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2856 

34 

4'9" 

4% 

5% 

656 

8 

9% 

ITS" 

17% 

20% 

23 

28% 

34% 

5'0'' 

5 

5H 

656 

856 

10 

Covering  quarter-foot 

ire" 

17% 

20% 

2356 

2956 

35 

5'3" 

5'6" 

5>/4 

5% 

6% 

6% 

7 

756 

8*7* 

956 

10% 

11 

lengths  from  3  inches  to  25 

irr 

WO" 

17*7* 

18 

20% 

21 

2356 

24 

2956 

30 

35% 

36 

5'9‘' 

5% 

6*7* 

756 

956 

11% 

feet  (1st  column). 

18'3'' 

18% 

2156 

2456 

30% 

36% 

6'0' 

6 

7 

8 

10 

12 

Read  across  for  square 

w'e" 

18% 

21% 

2456 

30^ 

37 

6'3' 

6% 

756 

856 

10% 

12% 

18'9'' 

18% 

21% 

25 

31% 

37% 

O'O' 

6'9' 

6% 

6*74 

5^ 

856 

9 

1056 

11% 

13 

13% 

yardage  according  to 

W'O" 

lO'S" 

19 

19% 

2256 

22% 

2556 

2556 

3156 

32% 

38 

38% 

7*0' 

7 

856 

956 

1156 

14 

widths  of  carpet  used. 

W6" 

19% 

22% 

26 

32% 

39 

7'3* 

7V4 

8% 

956 

12% 

14% 

19'9" 

19% 

23% 

2656 

33 

39% 

r6' 

7% 

8*7* 

10 

12% 

15 

20'0" 

20 

23% 

2656 

3356 

40 

7'9* 

7y4> 

9% 

1056 

13 

15% 

20’3" 

20% 

23% 

27 

33% 

40% 

ro* 

8 

956 

1056 

1356 

16 

20'6" 

20% 

24 

2756 

3456 

41 

8^' 

*14 

9% 

11 

13*7* 

16% 

20’9" 

20% 

24% 

2756 

3456 

41% 

S'O' 

8% 

10 

1156 

1456 

17 

21'0'’ 

21 

24% 

28 

35 

42 

8'9* 

8y4 

10% 

1156 

1456 

17% 

21'3'' 

21% 

2446 

2856 

35% 

42% 

9'0' 

9 

10% 

12 

15 

18 

21'6'' 

21% 

25% 

2856 

35^ 

43 

9*3' 

9% 

10^ 

1256 

15% 

18% 

21'9" 

21% 

25% 

29 

36% 

43% 

9'6* 

9% 

11% 

1256 

1556 

19 

22'0" 

22 

25^3 

2956 

3656 

44 

9.9. 

9% 

11% 

13 

16% 

19% 

22'3'' 

22% 

26 

2956 

37% 

44% 

lO'O' 

10 

1156 

1356 

16^ 

20  . 

22'6'' 

22% 

26% 

30 

37% 

45 

lO^' 

ioy4 

12 

1356 

17% 

20% 

22'9'' 

22% 

26% 

3056 

38 

45% 

10'6* 

10% 

12% 

14 

17% 

21 

23'0'' 

23 

2646 

3056 

3856 

46 

10'9' 

10*74 

12% 

1456 

18 

21% 

23'3'' 

23% 

27% 

31 

38% 

46% 

iro' 

11 

1256 

1456 

1856 

22 

23'6’' 

23% 

27% 

3156 

3956 

47 

11'3' 

”14 

13% 

15 

18% 

22% 

23'9'' 

23% 

27% 

3156 

3956 

47% 

11*6* 

11% 

13% 

1556 

1956 

23 

24'0'' 

24 

28 

32 

40 

48 

11*9' 

11*4 

13% 

1556 

1956 

23% 

24'3'' 

24% 

2856 

3256 

40% 

48% 

iro* 

12 

14 

16 

20 

24 

24'6'' 

24% 

28% 

3256 

40^ 

49 

irs' 

12*74 

1456 

1656 

20% 

24% 

24'9'' 

24% 

28% 

33 

41% 

49% 

ir6' 

12% 

14% 

1656 

205i 

25 

25'0'' 

25 

291^ 

3356 

41^ 

SO 
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GLOSSARY 

Bxplaaatloa  of  tonas  used  !■  the  earpet  aad  rag  trade 


AMERICAN  ORIENTAL — (See  I.ustre  Rutr) 


AXMINSTER — A  coarse,  thick  weave.  The  yarn  is  threaded 
through  hallow  tubes  or  fingers  which  insert  it  between  the  warps, 
where  it  is  caught  and  l)Ound  by  the  warp- and- weft  motion.  The  yam 
is  then  cut  off  to  (orm  the  pile  tufts. 

BROCADt— A  figured  effect  produced  by  using  two  different 
kinds  of  yarn  of  similar  color;  soft,  straight  yarn  for  the  ground  and 
hard  twisted,  crinkled  yarn  for  the  figure,— producing  an  embossed  effect. 

BROADLOOM — Carpets  woven  in  widths  54"  or  wider,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  "narrow  hxim”  widths  of  27"  and  36".  Hroadloom  car¬ 
pet  is  produced  as  wide  as  18  ft. 

BRUSSELS — A  weave  the  same  as  Wilton,  except  loops  instead 
of  tufts  form  the  surface. 

BURLING —  An  ins’iection  treatment  after  weaving,  to  straighten 
up  sunken  tufts,  to  clip  off  long  tufts,  and  otherwise  add  to  the  finished 
appearance  of  the  fabric. 

CHAIN — (See  “Warp"  and  "Weft”) 

CHENILLU  French  word  meaning  “caterpillar”.  A  furry  rib¬ 
bon  is  used  as  weft  in  pro<lucing  Chenille  fabrics,  the  fur  protrading 
between  the  warp  threads  forming  the  surface  nap. 

COLOR  LIMITATION — An  unlimited  number  of  colors  can  be 
used  ill  the  Chenille,  Axminster,  Tapestry  and  Velvet  contractions.  Five 
or  six  main  co'ors.  plus  colors  obtained  by  “planting”,  can  be  used 
in  the  Wilton  and  Brussels  weaves.  (See  “Planted”) 


I)OME)STIC  ORIENTAL — A  term  loosely  and  incorrectly  ap- 
plieil  to  .my  rug  with  a  lusterized  Oriental  pattern.  Preferred  designa¬ 
tion  is  Lustre  Rug,  which  see. 

FRAMES  —  Trays  holding  spools  from  which  yarn  is  fed  into 
Wilton  looms.  They  are  arranged  in  hanks,  one  on  top  of  the  other, 
usually  not  more  than  five  banks.  The  spools  in  each  frame  are  wound 
with  yam  of  the  same  color;  thus  if  there  are  five  full  colors  in  the 
pattern,  there  must  be  five  frames.  The  word  is  used  also  to  denote 
quality,  such  as  “3-frame”,  “4-f'ame”,  etc.  6-frame  Wilton  is  the 
highest  ouality,  meaning  that  theie  are  five  full  layers  of  woolen  yarn, 
besides  the  cotton  warp  and  linen  filling  in  the  fabric.  (See  “Planted”) 


GROLTND  COLOR — The  prevailing  color  against  which  other 
colors  create  the  motif  or  design.  (See  “Top  Colors”) 

JACQUARD  — A  pattern-making  mech.mism  consisting  of  a  card¬ 
board  roll  in  which  are  punched  holes  indicating  the  colors  of  the 
tufts  that  are  to  appear  in  the  rug.  It  operates  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  music  roll  in  a  player  piano.  As  the  holes  pass  over  a  mechan¬ 
ism  in  the  loom,  the  required  color  is  pulled  up  to  the  surface  at 
the  noint  of  weaving.  The  perforated  roll  is  prepared  by  a  machine 
which  translates  the  color  effects  in  the  design  to  holes  in  the  paper 
so  that  the  designer’s  ideas  as  to  figures  and  colors  in  the  f.abric 
are  produced  automatically  as  the  Jacquard  pattern  is  fed  through  the 
loom  while  the  weaving  mechanism  is  in  operation.  (See  “Wilton”) 


J-^SPE—  Broad  irregular  stripes  of  two  shades,  usually  a  lighter 
and  darker  shade  of  the  same  color,  used  either  as  an  effect  in  plain 
goods  or  as  a  ground  frame  (sometimes  in  top  colors  as  well)  of  figured 
goods.  It  is  produced  by  dipning  a  skein  of  yarn  twice  in  the  dye. 
first  the  entire  skein  in  the  lighter  shade  and  then  a  portion  of  it  in 
the  darker  shade.  Various  types  of  fine  or  broad  iaspes  are  obtained 
by  the  twist  given  the  yarn.  From  the  French  word  meaning  marbled. 


Jl'TE-  Fibrous  skin  growing  between  the  bark  and  stalk  of  a 
large  plant  grown  in  India.  It  is  shredded  and  spun  into  a  very  strong 
a"''  dur,-tble  varn.  sometimes  used  for  backing,  to  add  strength  and 
stiffness  to  floor  covering  Labrics. 


LL  STRE  RUG —  A  weave  characterized  by  flexible  body  con¬ 
struction  ant  waterproof  dyes,  permitting  of  washing  with  soan  com¬ 
pounds  to  produce  an  appearance  similar  to  washed  hand-made  Oriental 
Rugs.  Specially  lustrous  yarn  is  required  to  start  with,  the  lustre  being 
heightened  by  the  washing  process.  The  term  Lustre  Rug  is  properly 
applied  only  to  rugs  that  have  been  put  through  this  chemical  or  wash¬ 
ing  prrxiess. 


MORE®OUE-  -  A  mottled  effect  in  plain  goods  obtained  by  twist¬ 
ing  two  strands  of  one  shade  with  one  strand  of  a  lighter  or  darker 
shade.  These  are  twisteil  very  tightly. 

I^IGK-  ■  The  weft  thread  shuttled  through  the  fabric  crosswise  of 
the  loom  between  the  warp  threads.  The  weft  serves  to  tie  in  the  yam 
that  forms  the  surface  tufts  or  loops.  The  number  of  picks  per  inch 
wr-'i”' closeness  of  the  weave;  for  example,  a  high  class 
Wilpin  has  about  13Vz  picks  per  inch.  In  the  Axminster  weaves,  the 
word  ‘row”  means  the  same  as  “pick”  in  other  weaves.  (See  “Wires”) 

PILE— The  tmstandipg  fibres  or  tufts  of  worsted  or  woolen  yam 
that  form  the  wearing  surface  of  rugs  or  carpets. 

PITCH—-  Indicative  of  closeness  of  weave,  considered  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  ‘pick”  or  “rows”.  Pitch  means  the  number  of  warn  threads 
per  inch  measured  crosswise  of  the  loom.  The  warp  threads  run  length- 
wise  of  the  Labric  and  interlock  to  bind  in  the  weft,  thus  fastening 
the  surface  yarn.  The  closer  together  the  warp  threads  the  finer  the 
^*?tnple.  good  Wilton  rugs  -are  256  pitch,  meaning  that  there 
are  .56  warp  threads  to  each  27"  of  width  of  carpet,  or  1024  in  a  9x12  rag. 

,  When  it  is  desired  to  show  more  colors  on  the  sur¬ 

face  of  a  Wilton  fabric  than  there  are  frames,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
part  of  the  space  in  one  or  more  frames  for  the  spools  containing  the 
extra  coors.  These  colors  will  feed  into  the  loom  only  in  a  direct 
line  forward,  therefore  the  figures  showing  such  extra  colors  must  he 
in  line  with  each  other  throughout  the  fabric.  Extra  colors  thus  intro¬ 
duced  are  called  “planted”  colors. 

QU.ARTER — Unit  of  loom  width  .  9  inches,  or  (4  of  a  yard 
the  standard  carpet  width  is  H,  or  3  times  9  equals  27  inches.  Yard 


wide  carpet  is  known  as  4/4;  9  ft.  wide  as  12/4  ;  IS  ft.  wide  at 
20/4,  etc. 

REPEAT— The  distance  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
same  figure  in  the  pattern,  measuring  lengthwise  of  the  fabric.  In 
matching  carpet  this  must  be  taken  into  account,  as  the  figures  m 
the  various  strips  must  be  joined  so  as  to  match,  and  this  involves 
some  waste  in  cutting.  The  larger  the  figure  or  “repeat”,  the  more 
waste,  etc.  A  large  repeat  also  means  greater  yardage  in  a  minimum 
weaving;  a  small  repeat  can  be  produced  in  small  quantities. 

SELF-COLOR — SELF-TONE — A  pattern  made  of  two  or  more 
shades  of  the  same  color.  Usually  when  only  two  shades  are  employed 
it  is  called  “two-tone”  and  the  term  “two-tone”  is  sometimes  incor¬ 
rectly  useil  to  describe  a  pattern  with  three  or  four  shades.  In  other 
words  all  two  tones  are  self  colors  but  all  self  colors  are  not  two  tones. 

SET  AND  DROP — in  a  Set  match  the  figure  matches  straight 
across  the  breadth;  in  a  Drop  match  the  figure  matches  half  way  up. 
.\s  a  rule  small  figures  are  made  a  Set  match,  straight  across;  in 
larger  patterns  the  match  is  made  to  drop,  so  as  to  cut  down  the  waste, 

SHADING — ■  ('rushing  or  bending  of  pile  fibres  so  that  light 
reflected  from  the  side  of  the  fibre  gives  the  illusion  of  a  light  spot 
on  the  rug;  the  same  sfiot  viewed  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  rug 
will  appear  darker  than  the  rest.  Not  a  defect  but  a  characteristic  of 
all  pile  fabrics. 

SHEAR — A  machine  containing  brushes  and  rapidly  revolving 
knives  like  a  lawnmower,  through  which  fabric  is  drawn,  the  brushes 
and  knives  removing  loose  ends  and  trimming  surface  tufts  to  a  uni¬ 
form  height,  the  refuse  being  drawn  off  by  suction. 

SHEEN-TYPEl — (see  Lustre  Rug) 

SHOT — The  numlier  of  weft  threads  (see  “pick”)  considered  in 
reference  to  the  tufts  or  loops  of  surface  yarn.  2-shot  means  that  there 
is  one  weft  thread  lietween  each  row  of  pile  tufts.  3-shot  means  three 
weft  threads  to  each  row  of  tufts,  one  on  the  back  and  me  on  each 
side.  3- shot,  requiring  more  material  and  more  loom  motion,  adds  to 
the  cost,  but  increases  durability. 

SKEIN-DYED — Yarn  spun  from  white  wool  or  worsted,  and 
dyed  by  tieing  immersed  in  dye  vats  in  the  form  of  skeins. 

STAPLED—  The  general  fibres  of  wool  or  cotton,  considered  as 
an  index  of  quality;  for  example,  a  single  fibre  judged  by  itself  as  to 
length,  thickness  and  resiliency  denotes  the  quality  of  the  batch, — 
that  is,  if  the  fibre  measured  may  be  considered  as  representing  the 
average  of  all  of  the  fibres  in  the  batch. 

STOCK-DYED -Raw  wool  dyed  before  being  carded  or  spun. 

STRIt-A  French  word  meaning  striped.  See  “striped”  below. 

STRIPED  An  effect  in  plain  goods  obtained  by  twisting  two 
strands  of  one  shade  with  one  strand  of  a  lighter  or  darker  shade. 
The  twist  is  not  so  tight  as  a  moresque.  When  woven  the  single  strand 
shows  in  small  irregular  stripes.  Sometimes  called  “slashed”. 

STUFFER—  Coarse  yarn  (usually  jute),  running  lengthwise  of  the 
fabric  that  is  caught  by  the  weft  and  warp  and  Imund  into  the  fabric 
to  form  a  thick,  stiff,  protective  backing. 

TAPESTRY-a  l.Kip  surface  fabric  resembling  Brussels  but 
woven  without  the  Jacquard  mechanism,  using  only  one  layer  of  worsted 
ya-'n  on  which  all  of  the  colors  have  been  dyed,  according  to  ilesign, 
liefore  being  iilaced  in  loom. 

TOP  COLORS^  -(  'olors  forming  the  design,  as  distinguished 
from  the  ground  color. 

TWO-TONE—  A  pattern  of  two  shades  of  the  same  color.  See 
“Self -color”. 

VELVET— A  fabric  resembling  Wilton,  but  woyen  without  Jac¬ 
quard  mechanism,  using  woolen  yarn,  on  which  all  of  the  co'ors  have 
been  dyed,  as  tier  the  ilesign,  before  being  placed  in  loom.  "This  differs 
from  tapestry  only  in  using  woolen  yarn  and  having  a  tuft  surface 
instead  of  a  loop  surface. 

WARP—  Cotton  threads  running  lengthwise  of  the  fabric,  al¬ 
ways  in  two  series.  In  the  loom,  each  series  is  connecteil  to  a  heddle. 
The  heddles  work  up  and  down,  causing  the  warps  to  cross  at  the 

moment  that  the  shuttle  is  thrown  across  the  loom  carrying  the  weft. 

(See  “Pick”  and  “Pitch”) 

WEFT — (See  “Pick”  and  “Warp”) 

WILTON  — Fabric  woven  on  a  Jacquard  loom  with  either  a  worsted 
yarn  or  woolen  yarn  surface.  (See  “Jacquard”) 

WIRES —  The  wires  are  strips  of  metal  that  are  inserted  between 
the  warps  at  the  same  time  that  the  weft  is  inserted,  crosswise  of  the 

loom.  When  the  heddle  motion  binds  in  the  woolen  surface  yam,  it 

comes  down  over  the  wire  which  holds  it  away  from  the  body  of  the 
weft-and-warp  foundation.  As  the  weaving  progresses,  row  by  row, 
the  mechanism  withdraws  the  wires  from  the  fabric  and  carries  them 
ahead,  placing  them  between  the  advancing  warps  to  form  new  rows. 
If  the  wires  are  plain,  the  withdrawal  leaves  a  loop  of  yarn  standing 
and  all  looped  surfaces  are  known  as  “around  wire”  fabrics  or  “Brussels” 
or  “Tapestry”.  (See  “Brussels”  or  "Tapestry”)  On  some  wires,  tiny 
knives  are  attached  to  the  end  so  that  when  they  are  withdrawn,  the 
surface  yarn  surrounding  the  wire  is  cut,  leaving  tufts  standing  instead 
of  loops.  The  tuft  surface  fabrics  are  known  as  “cut  pile”  or  “Wilton” 
or  “Velvet”.  (See  “Wilton”  and  “Velvet”)  The  term  “wires”  also  is 
used  as  an  index  of  quality  synonymous  with  “pick”.  “Thirteen  wires 
to  the  inch”  means  the  same  as  “13  picks  to  the  inch.”  (See  “Pick”) 

WOOLEN  YARN-y  arn  spun  on  a  spinning  Jack  from  carded 
wool.  A  soft,  bulky,  rough  type. 

WORSTED  YARN — The  long,  straight  fibres  combed  out  of 
wool,  twisted  together  on  high  speed  spinning  frames.  A  slender,  hard, 
lustrous  type. 
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Part  Two 


SMOOTH  SLRFACE 

CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 


Limoteutn^  FeitBam^ 
amd  Other  Types 
oi  SnuHkth  Surface 
Floor  Corerings 

What  is  Linoleum? 

If  you  will  think  for  a  moment 
you  will  realize  that  scarcely  a  day 
of  your  life  jiasses  in  which  you  do 
not  walk  upon  linoleum.  You  prob¬ 
ably  have  linoleum  in  your  home — 
in  your  kitchen,  surely,  and  perhaps 
in  your  bathroom.  Many  homes 
now  have  linoleum  in  every  single 
room.  Outside  of  your  home  you 
find  it  wherever  you  go ;  offices, 
elevators,  banks,  schools,  churches, 
theatres,  libraries,  lodges,  clubs,  fac¬ 
tories  and  public  buildings — practi¬ 
cally  every  type  of  building  uses 
linoleum  for  one  purpose  or  another. 
In  fact  so  widespread  is  the  use  of 
linoleum  that  you  prolably  accept 
it  and  its  sale  as  a  matter  of  course, 
without  giving  much  thought  as  to 
what  it  really  is  or  how  it  is  made. 
You  possibly  do  not  realize,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  the  ingredients  of  which 
linoleum  is  made  come  from  every 
continent  of  the  globe  or  that  it 
takes  four  months  to  make  a  single 
piece  of  linoleum.  Yet  these  and 
other  facts  concerned  with  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  linoleum  are  not  only 
interesting  in  themselves,  but  a 
knowledge  of  them  will  give  you  a 
better  grasp  of  this  part  of  your 
sales  work.  Hence  this,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  chapters. 

Short  History  of  Linoleum 

Linoleum  was  newly  invented  and 
commenced  to  replace  floor  oilcloth 
toward  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  was  invented  by  an 
Englishman  named  Frederick  Wal¬ 
ton,  and  was  first  manufactured  in 
England.  Linoleum  is  made  of  oxi¬ 
dized  linseed  oil,  gum,  resin,  cork, 
color  pigments  and  burlap.  It  was 
given  by  its  inventor  a  name  derived 
from  the  Latin  words,  “linum”. 


meaning  flax,  and  “oleum”,  mean¬ 
ing  oil. 

Linoleum  Gauges 

Linoleums  in  this  country  are 
made  in  three  thicknesses  or  gauges 
— Heavy,  Medium  and  Standard — 
the  heavy  and  medium  for  commer¬ 
cial  uses  where  there  is  heavy  traf¬ 
fic;  the  standard  l)eing  used  mostly 
in  homes  where  there  is  only  ordi¬ 
nary  traffic. 

Kinds  of  Linoleum 

There  are  several  kinds  of  lino¬ 
leum — Battleship,  Plain,  Jaspe,  In¬ 
laid,  Printed  and  Cork  Carpet. 

Inlaid 

Just  as  its  name  implies,  “Inlaid” 
is  linoleum  made  of  different  color¬ 
ed  patterns  set  next  to  each  other  or 
“laid  in”  on  a  burlap  back.  In  In¬ 


laid  Linoleum  the  colors  go  clear 
through  to  the  back.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  Inlaid  Linoleum — Straight 
Line  Inlaid  and  Moulded  Inlaid. 

Straight  Line  Inlaid 

Straight  Line  Inlaid  is  made  of 
different  colored  squares  or  other 
cleancut  geometric  patterns.  It  is 
made  in  l)oth  solid  and  marbleized 
colors  and  the  surface  is  smooth. 

Moulded  Inlaid 

In  contrast  to  Straight  Line  In¬ 
laid  linoleum.  Moulded  Inlaid  lin¬ 
oleum  can  be  made  with  practically 
any  character  or  shape  of  color  com¬ 
bination  worked  in.  The  colors  are 
moulded  together  from  fine  ixirti- 
cles,  rather  than  set  in  the  form  of 
tiles  or  blocks. 

The  following  is  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  various  types  of  Straight 
Line  Inlaid  Linoleum : 


Thousands  of  gallons  of  Linseed  Oil 
are  boiled  in  these  huge  vats. 
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1. — Marbleized  Inlaid 

Each  roll  is  like  one  huge  un¬ 
broken  sheet  of  marble.  There  are 
no  tiles,  no  mortar  lines,  no  repeat 
of  any  kind.  The  colors  flow  and 
mingle  in  an  uninterrupted  ever- 
changing  harmony.  When  this  floor 
is  properly  laid,  seams  are  practi¬ 
cally  invisible.  This  material  comes 
in  a  variety  of  attractive  color 
effects. 

Uses:  Corridors.  Bedrooms,  Liv¬ 
ing  R(K)ms.  Reception  Rooms,  As¬ 
sembly  Halls  and  Executive  Offices. 

2.  — Patterned  Linoleum 

(Smooth-surf  ace ) 

In  this  commodity  you  will  find 
the  widest  variety  of  styles,  colors 
and  iiatterns  blended  together  in 
geometric  designs  or  figures  which 
lend  themselves  especially  to  those 
interiors  where  pattern  floors  are 
needed.  Such  areas  include: 

Showrooms,  Kitchens,  Cafeterias, 
Private  Offices,  Corridors,  Recep¬ 
tion  Rooms,  Lodge  Rooms,  Hotel 
Lobbies,  Club  Rooms,  Public 
Rooms  in  Hospitals,  etc. 

3.  — Embossed  Linoleum 

This  material  is  made  the  same 
as  Patterned  goods  of  the  smooth- 
surface  type  except  that  the  lines 
between  the  various  figures  are  in¬ 
dented  which  gives  the  figures  the 
appearance  of  being  raised  or  em¬ 
bossed.  This  material  is  equally  ap¬ 
propriate  for  spaces  where  Straight 
Line  Patterned  goods  would  be 
used. 

Printed  Linoleum 

Printed  Linoleum  is  simply  Plain 
Linoleum  with  patterns  printed  on 
the  surface  with  high-grade  oil 
paints.  It  is  different  from  Inlaid 
Linoleum  in  that  the  pattern  does 
not  go  clear  through  to  the  burlap 
l)ack. 

“Linoflor” 

There  is  another  floor-covering 
made  which  has  a  genuine  linoleum 
surface  formed  into  patterns  on  a 
specially  prepared  Felt  Base  instead 
of  a  filled  burlap  base,  as  linoleum 
is  made.  The  trade  has  generally 
adopted  the  name  “Linoflor”  for 
this  type  product.  Inlaid  Linoflor 
Rugs  are  a  new  development  in  the 
genuine  inlaid  field.  Linoflor  Rugs 
and  yard  goods  have  considerably 
extended  the  scope  of  the  market 
for  inlaids  at  popular  prices.  The 


A  Battery  of  Cork  Grinding  Machines. 


following  kinds  of  linoleum  are  not 
known  by  any  group  names  such  as 
“Inlaid”,  but  are  made  by  similar 
l)rocesses : 

Battleship — Battleship  is  a  plain, 
colored  linoleum  made  to  tbe  special 
specifications  of  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  to  withstand  the  hardest  wear. 
.‘\t  present  it  is  made  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  three  thicknesses:  6MM — 
3/16"-/8". 

The  industry  has  standardized  on 
brown  as  the  only  color  in  the  6MM 
weight. 

Uses :  Corridors,  Gymnasiums, 
Public  Buildings,  Office  Working 
Spaces,  Stores.  Hospitals,  School 
Rooms,  Assembly  Halls  and  Ships. 

Plain — Plain  Linoleum  is  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  as  Battleship,  but  in 
lighter  weight  since  it  is  more  often 
used  for  residences  and  places  not 
subject  to  the  hardest  wear. 

Jaspc — Jaspe  is  the  same  as 
Battleship  and  Plain  Linoleum,  ex¬ 
cept  that  two  or  more  colors  are 
used  instead  of  a  solid  color,  giving 
the  i)leasing  two-tone  effect.  It  gets 
its  name  from  its  resemblance  to 
Jasper,  a  type  of  marble.  This  ma¬ 
terial  has  a  fine  line  striation  that 
makes  it  excellent  for  decorative 
purposes.  It  is  made  in  3/16", 
and  so-called  “Aledium”  Gauge 
which  is  about  .095  of  an  inch. 

Uses :  This  material  is  equally  ap¬ 
propriate  for  spaces  where  Battle¬ 
ship  Linoleum  is  used. 


Manufacture  of  Linoleum 

The  one  ingredient  most  import¬ 
ant  to  the  quality  of  linoleum  is 
oxidized  linseed  oil.  The  raw  oil  is 
extracted  from  flaxseed.  This  raw 
oil  is  further  purified  by  aging  and 
settling  followed  by  a  treatment  at 
high  temperatures  in  huge  kettles. 
When  the  refined  oil  has  partially 
cooled,  it  is  ready  for  oxidization. 
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Oxidization 

The  process  of  oxidization  is  a 
change  in  the  chemical  and  physi¬ 
cal  character  of  the  oil  caused  by 
its  combining  with  oxygen.  To 
make  linoleum  of  the  greatest 
toughness,  smoothness  and  durabil¬ 
ity,  oxidization  must  take  place 
slowly  and  naturally;  it  must  not 
be  hastened.  In  the  oxidizing  build¬ 
ing,  there  are  sheets  of  thin,  white 
cloth  called  “scrim’  suspended  ver¬ 
tically  from  the  ceiling.  Oil  piped 
from  the  refining  vats  is  poured 
over  them  each  day.  The  surplus  oil 
runs  off  into  a  trough  and  is  pumped 
back  to  the  vat.  By  repeating  the 
oi^eration  daily  for  several  weeks  a 
half-inch  thickness  of  oxidized  oil 
called  a  “skin”  is  gradually  built 
up,  completing  tbe  first  step  in  mak¬ 
ing  good  linoleum. 


Linoleum  “Cement” 

And  now  we  come  to  the  next 
step :  the  mixing  of  oxidized  oil  with 
the  other  materials.  The  “skin”  is 
now  fed  into  drums  containing  rolls 
fitted  with  teeth  which  chew  and 
tear  the  material  into  a  shredded 
I)ulpy  mass.  Machines  directly  un¬ 
der  the  rollers  receive  the  ground¬ 
up  oxidized  “skins”.  Resins  and 
Kauri  Gum  are  added.  Then  the 
machines  are  heated  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  several  hundred  degrees 
while  paddles  inside  churn  the  in¬ 
gredients  for  several  hours  until 
they  are  thoroughly  and  uniformly 
mixed.  After  the  mixing  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  plastic  material  is  emp¬ 
tied  into  a  concrete  basin  under  the 
machine  and  cools  to  a  tough  amber- 
colored  gummy  mass.  This  is  lin¬ 
oleum  “cement”.  The  next  process 
is  the  addition  of  color. 


Linoleum  Color 

The  many  different  colors  are  i)ro- 
duced  by  the  addition  of  very  fine 
pulverized  pigments  to  the  “cem¬ 
ent”.  A  series  of  machines  is  util¬ 
ized  in  mixing  the  “cement”  and 
color.  The  various  colored  pigments 
required  to  produce  a  certain  shade 
are  thoroughly  and  evenly  mixed 
with  powdered  cork  and  wood  flour. 
Then  chunks  of  cement  are  added. 
They  are  fed  into  the  machine  be¬ 
tween  rollers  which  press  them  into 
thin  sheets.  The  sheets  and  pig¬ 
ment  drop  into  a  mixing  or  knead¬ 
ing  machine.  It  operates  like  a 
large-scale  bread  mixer.  Curved 
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paddles  knead  the  materials  for 
many  hours  so  that  the  pigments 
and  cement  are  thoroughly  worked 
into  one  another.  The  resulting  ma¬ 
terial  is  called  linoleum  “mix”  or 
composition.  At  this  state  the  mix 
looks  and  feels  very  much  like 
colored,  slightly  moistened  sawdust. 
And  when  in  this  granular  state  it 
can  be  used  to  make  Plain  and 
Battleship  Linoleum  or  Moulded 
Inlaids. 

Straight  Line  Inlaid — At  this 
point  an  additional  step  takes  place 
in  the  manufacture  of  Straight  Line 
Inlaids.  The  loose  mix  drops  from 
the  kneading  machine  into  another 
machine  which  first  presses  it  be¬ 
tween  rolls  into  soft  sheets.  Then 
it  goes  into  grinders  which  look  and 
operate  like  meat  choppers.  If  a 
marbled  pattern  is  being  made,  two 
or  more  different  colors  of  mix  are 
required  to  produce  the  typical  mar- 
bl^  mottling.  As  they  come  out  of 
the  grinders  they  fall  into  a  trough 
kept  in  rapid  vibration  so  that  there 
will  be  an  even  distribution  of  color. 
This  trough  empties  into  the  chain 
of  carriers  that  conveys  the  mix  to 
the  inlaying  rooms. 

The  final  step  before  the  actual 
inlaying  is  to  convert  the  mix  into 
“bUmkets”  of  color  from  which  the 
tiles  are  cut.  The  mix  is  discharged 
from  the  carriers  into  a  chute  and 
is  then  deposited  on  the  top  of  a 
machine  and  carefully  sifted  be¬ 
tween  heavy  rollers.  They  press  it 
into  a  smooth  continuous  sheet  or 
color  “blanket”  of  uniform  thick¬ 
ness.  Each  color  blanket  enters  the 
machine  through  a  projecting  part 
which  somewhat  resembles  a  cylin¬ 
der  head.  It  extends  the  full  width 
of  the  machine  and  contains  a  cut¬ 
ting  roller.  The  rollers  are  adjusted 


to  cut  out  those  portions  of  the  pat¬ 
terns  which  correspond  to  the  color 
of  the  blanket.  In  a  red  and  gray 
tile  design  with  black  interliners,  for 
instance,  the  lower  cutter  would 
receive  a  black  blanket,  cut  out  the 
interliners  and  deposit  them  on  a 
burlap  on  the  revolving  drtun.  The 
next  would  cut  out  the  red  tiles  and 
put  them  in  their  proper  place.  And 
with  the  cutting  and  setting  of  the 
gray  tiles  by  the  upi^er  roller,  the 
pattern  would  be  completely  built 
up.  The  material  is  then  subjected 
to  heavy  pressure  by  a  roller  which 
compresses  the  tiles  into  a  solid 
seamless  material  and  welds  them 
into  the  mesh  of  the  burlap.  The 
material  is  again  subjected  to  pres¬ 
sure,  this  time  much  greater  than 
the  previous  operation.  A  huge 
heated  metal  roller,  called  a  calen¬ 
der,  exerting  a  pressure  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds  per  square  inch, 
does  the  job.  Its  heat  makes  for 
smoothness  and  lustre  of  finish. 
With  this  operation  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Straight  Line  Linoleum  is 
complete,  except  for  the  seasoning. 
Emerging  from  under  the  calender 
roll  the  goods  pass  over  and  through 
a  series  of  smaller  rolls,  receive  a 
final  test  for  thickness,  and  then  are 
wound  on  a  reel.  From  there  they 
are  carried  to  seasoning  ovens. 

Moulded  Inlaid  Linoleum 

In  making  Moulded  Inlaids  the 
mi.x  is  used  in  a  granular  state.  It 
is  not  put  through  the  grinders  and 
made  into  a  color  “blanket”  as  in 
Straight  Line  Goods.  The  actual 
inlaying  is  carried  out  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  Metal  stencils  are 
cut  for  each  color  in  the  pattern. 
Over  each  stencil  is  suspended  a 
tray  of  “mix”  of  the  proper  color. 


Burlap  is  unwound  over  a  frame  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  stencils.  It  stops 
automatically  under  the  first  stencil 
and  a  workman  sifts  the  proper 
amount  of  colored  “mix”  on  the 
burlap.  Then  the  stencil  lifts  and 
the  burlap  moves  forward  to  another 
stencil  through  which  another  color 
is  sifted.  When  all  the  colors  of 
the  pattern  are  in  place,  the  burlap 
carries  them  under  heavy  hydraulic 
presses  which  fuse  the  mix  together, 
and  key  it  into  the  web  of  the  bur¬ 
lap.  Thorough  seasoning  completes 
the  process. 

Plain  and  Battleship 

In  making  Plain  and  Battleship 
Linoleum  a  granular  form  of  the 
mix  is  used.  A  reel  of  special  qual¬ 
ity  burlap  is  unwound  over  a  series 
of  rollers  into  the  machines.  The 
mix  is  received  through  a  chute  and 
is  carefully  and  evenly  sifted  on  to 
the  moving  burlap.  Pressure  is  ap¬ 
plied  as  the  ingredients  pass  between 
the  two  heavy  metal  rollers  indi¬ 
cated  at  this  point.  They  compress 
the  mix  into  a  solid  sheet  and  thor¬ 
oughly  weld  it  to  the  mesh  of  the 
burlap.  Still  further  pressure  is 
exerted  on  the  goods  before  they 
leave  the  machine  by  a  heated  cal¬ 
ender  roll  which  produces  still  great¬ 
er  compactness  of  texture  and  adds 
smoothness  and  lustre  of  finish.  The 
linoleum  is  then  wound  into  a  roll 
at  the  end  of  the  machine  and  sent 
to  the  drying  ovens. 

Seasoning 

The  final  step  is  the  seasoning. 
This  is  certainly  important  for  no 
matter  how  carefully  the  other  pro¬ 
cesses  have  been  carried  out,  unless 
linoleum  is  properly  seasoned,  it 
cannot  give  maximum  serviceability. 
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To  season  linoleum,  the  goods  are 
unrolled  and  hung  over  rolls  in  the 
drying  ovens  or  “stoves”.  The 
stoves  are  kept  at  a  high  steady  tem¬ 
perature  while  the  linolemn  seasons 
slowly  and  thoroughly.  Weeks  are 
required  to  do  the  job  right.  After 
the  seasoning  is  complete  the  goods 
are  rolled  up  and  sent  to  the  pack¬ 
ing  room. 

Printed  Linoleum 

Printed  Linoleum  is  made  by  ap¬ 
plying  a  heavy  surface  of  enamel 
in  various  patterns  on  a  l)ase  of 
thoroughly  seasoned  plain  linoleum. 
The  machine  which  does  the  print¬ 
ing  is  equipped  with  a  series  of 
blocks,  one  block  for  each  color  used 
in  the  patterns.  Each  block  bears  in 
reverse  design  those  portions  of  the 
patterns  which  apjiear  in  the  color 
it  carries.  The  plain  linoleum,  on  a 
roll  at  one  end  of  the  machine,  is 
drawn  under  these  blocks.  It  halts 
for  a  moment  while  a  color  block 
descends  and  applies  its  particular 
color.  It  moves  forward  the  width 
of  a  block  and  then  stops  again.  A 
second  color  is  applied  to  the  sec¬ 
tion  which  has  already  received  its 
first  color  and  the  succeeding  sec¬ 
tion  receives  its  first  color.  This 
process  continues  until  the  pattern 
is  complete.  At  the  far  end  of  the 
machine  is  a  drying  oven.  Here  the 
color  coat  is  given  a  slow  and  thor¬ 
ough  drying. 

Felt  Base 

Felt  Base  is  a  floor  covering  made 
from  three  major  materials — felt, 
asphalt  and  enamel.  It  is  made  in 
both  yard-goods  and  rugs.  • 

Manufacture  of  Felt  Base 

The  initial,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  in  the  manufacture 
of  Felt  Base  is  the  making  of  the 
felt.  The  felt  is  made  from  a  care¬ 
fully  selected  grade  of  rags,  giving 
a  product  which  is  solid,  firm  and 
smooth. 

Saturation  with  Asphalt 

The  dry  felt  coming  from  the  felt 
mill  in  large  rolls  is  unwound  and 
passed  through  a  bath  of  hot  molten 
asphalt.  The  felt,  being  somewhat 
porous,  absorbs  asphalt  which  water¬ 
proofs,  toughens  and  strengthens 
the  fibres.  After  the  felt  passes 
from  the  asphalt  bath,  it  is  “wrung” 
out  by  hot  rollers  exerting  several 
tons  pressure.  These  rollers  press 
the  asphalt  into  every  part  of  the 
felt  and  make  complete  uniform 
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saturation  a  certainty.  The  felt 
must  absorb  neither  too  much  nor 
too  little  asphalt  and  the  process  is 
carefully  regulated  to  control  these 
conditions.  The  Saturated  felt  is 
wound  on  great  spools  or  cores  and 
stored  until  ready  to  be  used. 

The  Coatings 

A  series  of  coating  operations  is 
next  carried  out.  The  saturated  felt 
is  run  through  a  machine  which  ap¬ 
plies  a  coating  of  paint  to  one  side 
of  the  sheet.  This  paint  fills  up  any 
unevenness  in  the  felt.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  felt  is  coated  it  is 
run  into  enormous  stoves  where  it 
is  festooned  in  great  perpendicular 
loops  and  baked  until  the  paint  is 
thoroughly  dry.  These  coating  and 
baking  operations  are  repeated  unitl 
the  asphalt-saturated  felt  is  provid¬ 
ed  with  a  series  of  paint  layers  in¬ 
tegrally  l)onded  together  and  afford¬ 
ing  a  smooth  dense  surface  which 
is  to  serve  as  a  liase  for  the  printing 
enamel. 

The  Backing 

A  backing  paint  is  applied  to  the 
reverse  side  of  the  sheet  and  baked 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  coating 
paint.  This  paint  prevents  the  ma¬ 
terial  from  sticking  to,  slipping  on, 
'or  staining  the  floor.  The  felt  is 
cut  into  individual  rolls  after  leaving 
the  stoves  and  is  then  ready  to  be 
fed  into  the  printing  machines. 

Printing  the  Design 

The  desigpi  or  pattern  is  applied 
to  the  coated  felt  by  means  of  large 
printing  “blocks”  upon  each  of 


which  a  portion  of  the  design  has 
been  cut  in  raised  figures.  A  separ¬ 
ate  block  is  used  for  each  color  in 
the  pattern.  All  these  blocks  are 
mounted  upon  long  machines.  A 
roll  of  coated  felt  is  drawn  along 
the  bed  of  the  huge  machine  beneath 
the  blocks.  Color  boxes  pass  under 
the  print  blocks  and  apply  a  heavy 
layer  of  enamel  to  the  raised  figures. 
The  motion  of  the  felt  through  the 
machine  halts,  the  blocks  then  de¬ 
scend  simultaneously  and  each  de¬ 
posits  its  colored  enamel  upon  the 
proper  place  in  the  design.  The 
blocks  then  rise,  and  are  ag^in  coat¬ 
ed  with  enamel ;  the  felt  moves  for¬ 
ward  to  the  next  position,  halts,  and 
the  blocks  once  more  descend  and 
deposit  the  enamel.  This  operation 
proceeds  continuously.  When  the 
felt  has  reached  the  end  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  each  of  the  colors  has  been  de¬ 
posited  in  its  proper  place  and  the 
design  is  complete. 

Baking  the  Enamel 

After  the  felt  has  been  printed, 
it  travels  directly  into  drying  ovens 
where  it  is  baked  at  a  high  temix;ra- 
ture  until  the  enamel  is  thoroughly 
oxidized  to  a  hard,  wear-resisting 
surface. 

Other  Types  of  Smooth-Surface 
Floor  Coverings 

There  are,  of  course,  other  floor 
covering  materials  of  increasing  use 
which  are  properly  classified  under 
the  heading  of  smooth-surface,  each 
of  which  has  distinct  uses,  advant¬ 
ages  and  characteristics  of  its  own. 
These  include  Cork,  Asphalt  Tile, 
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Rubber  Tile,  Sheet  Rubber  and 
Wood  Pulp  or  Fibre.  Although  we, 
on  the  retail  sales  floor,  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  will  have  rela¬ 
tively  little  occasion  or  opjwrtunity 
to  sell  many  of  these,  it  will  be  well 
if  we  understand  something  of  what 
they  are  and  their  intended  uses. 

Cork 

To  understand  the  unique  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Cork  Tile  and  Cork 
Carpet,  it  is  well  to  consider  the 
qualities  of  cork.  Suppose  you  ex¬ 
amine  a  piece  of  cork  in  its  familiar 
form — a  bottle  stopper.  It  is  firm, 
yet  it  yields  to  pressure  and  is  very 
resilient.  It  has  a  soft,  velvety  feel. 
It  is  warm  to  the  touch.  It  does  not 
“dust”  or  rub  off.  Try  to  break  or 
cut  it  and  you  will  find  it  exceeding¬ 
ly  tough.  Once  attention  is  drawn  to 
these  unique  properties  of  cork,  it 
is  obvious  that  they  are  exactly  the 
qualities  that  a  thoroughly  satisfac¬ 
tory  floor  should  possess.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  cork  can  be  made  available  in 
suitable  form,  it  should  be  ideal  for 
certain  classes  of  floors. 

The  advantages  of  Cork  floors 
are,  therefore,  resilience,  warmth, 
cleanliness  and  durability  with  dis¬ 
tinctive  beauty  of  texture  and  color¬ 
ing  in  a  form  structurally  adaptable, 
easily  laid  and  reasonable  in  cost. 
Cork  Tiling  is  made  either  of  cork 
curlings  or  a  granulated  cork,  with 
sometimes  both  in  combination. 
They  are  better  made  of  the  curlings 
because  when  properly  reduced  in 
size  and  compressed  in  the  moulds 
they  form  a  compact  body  made  up 
of  very  thin  pieces,  each  little  slice 
of  cork  presenting  the  maximum 
amount  of  surface  for  the  cementing 


effect  of  the  liquified  gum.  The  re¬ 
sulting  tile  is  a  firmly  cohering  mass, 
perfectly  homogeneous  and  with  a 
smooth,  uniform  surface.  There  is 
no  pitting. 

Cork  Tile  is  particularly  adapta¬ 
ble  to  large  semi-public  institutions 
where  there  are  extensive  floor 
areas  and  where  quiet  and  comfort 
under  foot  are  primary  considera¬ 
tions — such  as,  banks,  public  librar¬ 
ies,  churches,  offices  and  stores. 
Their  use  in  private  residences  is 
definitely  limited  to  bedrooms  and 
|)erhaps  the  living  room. 

Asphalt  Tile 

This  type  of  floor-covering  is  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  to  basement  uses 
and  where  color,  either  alone  or  in 
combination,  is  wanted — ^but  at  a 
price.  Asphalt  Tile  is  available  in 
both  marbelized  and  plain  tones  and, 
of  course,  in  a  wide  range  of  colors. 
In  general.  Asphalt  Tile,  due  to  its 
easily-stdined  porous  surface  and 
lack  of  resiliency,  is  considered  less 
desirable  than  linoleum. 

Rubber  Tile  and  Sheet  Rubber 

Rubber  flooring  is  a  synthetic 
compound  in  which  rubber  is  the 
chief  constituent.  It  comes  in  slabs 
of  tile  form  three-sixteenths,  one- 
quarter,  and  three-eighths  inches 
thick  and  in  various  standard  sizes 
of  squares  and  rectangles  from  four 
inches  square  up  to  three  feet  wide 
by  twelve  feet  long.  There  are 
many  colors  and  an  infinite  number 
of  color  combinations.  Pieces  of 
rubber  in  the  desired  sizes  and  col¬ 
ors  are  cemented  to  the  sub-floor 
to  form  a  smooth,  durable  and  col¬ 


orful  floor.  In  principle  rubber 
floors  may  be  compared  to  rubber 
heels  turned  upside  down. 

.  More  About  Rubber  Flooring 

The  qualifications  of  the  iXTfect 
or  ideal  floor  are  the  governing  ele¬ 
ments  which  determine  the  exact 
nature  of  rubber  flooring.  These 
qualifications  are  long  wear,  econ¬ 
omical  first  cost,  economical  main¬ 
tenance,  and  beauty.  The  virtually 
limitless  employment  of  color  and 
design  in  the  laying  of  rubber  tile 
adds  to  its  popularity  and  insures, 
as  a  rule,  an  attractive  and  striking 
appearance.  No  two  designs,  in¬ 
deed,  need  ever  be  exactly  alike.  As 
in  the  case  of  some  linoleums  and 
certain  carpet  fabrics,  complete  floor 
individuality  can.  therefore,  be  at¬ 
tained  in  much  the  same  manner,  or 
at  least  on  the  same  principle,  as 
the  early  Mosaic  workers  introduced 
tiles  into  the  floors  of  churches  and 
cathedrals. 

Rubber  flooring  is  a  composition 
made  up  primarily  of  rubber  and 
mineral  pigments  but  containing  also 
a  number  of  other  ingredients  to 
give  long  wear. 

Rubber  tiling  and  sheet  rubber  as 
flooring  have  about  the  same  adapt¬ 
able  uses  in  about  the  same  type  of 
occupancies  as  Cork.  In  the  home 
rubber  tile  is  suitable  for  dining 
rooms,  dens  and  similar  places.  For 
home  use  the  ]/%."  usually  used. 
For  commercial  use  the  3/16"  is 
recommended.  It  is  also  made  in 
34"  and  Rubber  tile  is  sold  by 
the  square  foot.  Sheet  rubber  comes 
in  34"  and  thicknesses  only. 

So  much  for  manufacture.  Now 
let  us  consider  the  selling  of  smooth- 
surface  floor  coverings. 
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Well  shown  is  indeed  more  than 
half  sold  in  all  door  coverings ;  but 
this  is  jurticularly  true  with  smooth 
surface.  I'herefore,  a  large  part  of 
your  selling  tactics  will  be  governed 
by  the  manner  in  which  your  de¬ 
partment  arranges  and  displays  both 
the  interior  and  the  windows  at  its 
disposal. 

Hence,  we  shall  consider  in  this 
chapter  this  most  important  phase 
of  smooth  surface  selling,  and  do 
so  by  presenting  a  definite  merchan¬ 
dising  plan  which  can  be  profitably 
adopteil  by  your  own  store,  witli 
perhaps  a  little  refitting  here  and 
there  to  make  it  suit  your  own  con¬ 
ditions. 

Window  and  Store  Displays 

This  is  a  plan  which  provides  for : 

1.  Attracting  greater  attention 
of  customers  in  window  and 
store  displays. 

2.  Stimulating  interest  in  smooth 
surface  floor  coverings  by 
having  them  play  a  part  in  the 
decorative  scheme. 

Once  a  customer  has  been  attrac¬ 
ted  by  your  w’indow  and  store  dis¬ 
plays,  the  interest  has  been  stimu¬ 
lated,  especially  so  if  the  merchan¬ 
dise  is  shown  in  such  a  way  that  it 
becomes  a  part  of  the  decorative 
scheme.  This  method  of  displayir^ 
merchandise  can  be  applied  to  lino¬ 
leum  and  other  types  of  smooth-sur¬ 
face  floor  coverings  just  as  readily 
and  effectively  as  with  other  kinds 
of  merchandise.  When  applied  to 
linoleum,  for  instance,  the  linoleum 
is  exhibited  with  the  necessary  ac¬ 
cessories  (appropriate  furniture  and 
draperies).  In  this  way  the  display 
is  more  than  an  instrument  of  dis¬ 
play.  It  is  a  salesbuilder.  It  ban¬ 
ishes  price  from  the  customer’s 
mind  ^d  makes  her  concentrate  on 
decorafion.  It  shows  the  material  as 
a  floor  and  not  as  a  roll  of  goods. 
This  form  of  display  makes  the  de¬ 
partment  more  inviting.  It  dresses 
up  the  department,  speeds  turn¬ 
over,  saves  time  and  closes  sales. 

Assembling  Displays 

The  next  question  which  comes 
up  is  how  to  assemble  a  display  of 
hind — the  answer  is  very  simple. 
The  following  materials  are  requir- 
A.  horse  over  which  .to  drape 


the  material.  The  horse  should  be 
made  of  yi"  steel  wire  supporting  a 
cross  piece.  Assembled,  the  horse 
should  stand  44"  high  and  measure 
six  feet  in  length. 

2.  .A  12'  length  of  8/4  linoleum 
(6'  wide).  This  material  should  be 
drajied  over  the  horse  so  that  it 
reaches  the  floor  behind  the  horse 
and  e.xtends  in  front  about  four  feet 
out  on  the  floor. 

3.  The  next  step  is  the  selection 
of  furniture  and  draperies.  Select 
appropriate  furniture  and  drajieries. 
.\s  for  draperies,  2)4  yards  of  ma¬ 
terial  are  required.  This  material 
should  be  draped  over  one  side  of 
the  linoleum  in  a  graceful  manner. 
Color  schemes  can  determined  by 
the  colors  in  the  linoleum  jmttem 
which  you  show.  Furniture  ami  up¬ 
holstery  should  be  matchetl  with  a 
suljordinate  color  in  the  pattern,  not 
with  the  important  color,  and  should 
l)e  placed  on  that  part  of  the  lino¬ 
leum  which  extends  from  the  horse  ^ 
on  the  floor.  In  making  this  display,' 
Iiarmony  between  linoleum  and  fur¬ 
nishings  is  important. 

By  employing  this  method  of  dis¬ 
play  you  are  not  only  showing  off 
the  floor  coverings  to  advantage,  but 
you  are  also  drawing  attention  to 
the  Furniture  Department  and 
Drapery  Department.  If  your  store 


does  not  have  these  departments,  ar¬ 
rangements  could  be  made  with  a 
local  dealer  for  furnishing  the  nec¬ 
essary  furniture,  in  which  event 
plaques  indicating  the  name  of  the 
dealer  could  be  exhibited. 

Of  course,  every  store  carries  a 
representative  assortment  of  the 
i)eautiful  linoleums  made  today,  and 
it  would  be  physically  impossible  to 
show  every  pattern  in  an  individual 
decorative  setting.  Therefore  it  is 
advisable  to  arrange  one  or  several 
of  these  groupings  (depending  on 
space  available)  and  supplement 
these  with  an  attractive  arrange¬ 
ment  of  rolls  or  dummy  rolls  to 
exhibit  the  full  range  of  patterns. 

All  important  manufacturers  of 
any  type  of  smooth  surface  floor 
covering  have  merchandising  plans 
specially  worked  out  for  their  own 
products  which  are  made  available 
to-  the  stores  stocking  their  goods. 
These  special  plans  and  sales  aids 
will  be  found  nearly  always  very 
"  liractical  and  very  much  worth  tyit^ 
in  with.  Similarly,  a  careful  study 
of  much  of  their  printed  materijil 
is  not  only  desirable,  if  vou  are 
handling  their  products,  but  will  be 
definitely  informative  and  helpful  to 
vou  in  talking  with  your  customers. 
In  other  words,  it  is  the  old  story 
once  more — Know  Thy  Product! 
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Ways  to  avoid  eom^ 
plaints 

The  care  accorded  a  linoleum 
floor  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
service  it  gives.  Proper  maintenance 
will  not  only  preserve  the  beauty  of 
linoleum  floors,  but  will  also 
lengthen  their  life  materially.  The 
floors  of  residences,  offices,  hospi¬ 
tals  and  schools,  all  require  the  same 
general  type  of  upkeep.  For  best 
results  and  longest  wear,  mainten¬ 
ance  should  be  started  immediately 
after  application. 

Floors  Now  Unwaxed 

Wash  with  mild  soap  and  water. 
Then  rinse  away  all  traces  of  soap 
with  clear  water,  using  very  little 
water — a  lot  is  unnecessary'.  Allow 
the  floor  to  dry  thoroughly  before 
waxing.  Always  apply  two  coats  of 
wax  after  soap  has  been  used,  al¬ 
lowing  the  first  coat  of  w*ix  to  dry 
thoroughly  before  the  second  is  ap¬ 
plied.  Thirty  minutes  is  sufficient 
drying  time  for  most  waxes.  Use 
wax  sparingly. 

Floors  Already  Waxed 

Dust  daily  with  dry  mop.  This 
not  only  removes  the  dust,  but 
brings  up  the  gloss  of  linoleum  that 
has  been  waxed.  Wax  periodically 
to  restore  the  lustre.  A  single  coat^ 
lightly  applied,  is  sufficient  for  this 
operation.  When  dirty,  wipe  clea^i 
with  a  damp  cloth.  Regular  care 
with  a  damp  cloth  keeps  linoleurn 
spotless  for  a  long  while.  But  when 
a  damp  cloth  will  not  remove  all 
the  dirt,  the  floor  must  be  washed 
with  mild  soap  and  double  waxed 
as  directed  above. 

Warnings 

1.  Soaps  containing  strong  alkali 
are  injurious  to  all  linoleums,  lie- 
cause  they  tend  to  soften  the  ma¬ 
terial.  Even  mild  soaps  should  lie 
used  snaringly. 

2.  Cleaning  compounds  of  the 
porcelain  scouring  type  contain 
abrasives  and  are  unsuitable  for  use 
on  linoleum.  They  scratch  and  break 
the  surface,  providing  lodging  for 
dirt  and  making  subsequent  clean¬ 
ings  more  difficult. 

3.  Lacquers,  varnishes  and  shel¬ 


lacs  tend  to  wear  away  in  traffic 
lanes.  Wax  does  not  form  a  rigid 
film  and  hence  does  not  wear  iti 
traffic  lanes. 

Cork  Tile 

Most  manufacturers  of  cork 
tiling  advise  a  lacquer  finish  be¬ 
cause  this  simplifies  the  cleaning  of 
the  floors  and  preserves  their  beau¬ 
ty.  To  wash  cork  tile  use  luke¬ 
warm  water  and  neutral  soap.  It 
is  best  to  wash  and  dry  only  about 
a  square  yard  at  a  time.  Rinse  the 
floor  with  clean  water  and  dry  it 
carefully.  Never  flood  the  surface 
nor  allow  the  water  to  stand  on  it. 
It  is  vitally  important  to  avoid  tlie 
use  of  strong  soaps  or  cleansers 
containing  alkalies  or  other  harm¬ 
ful  ingredients. 

Rubber  Tile  and  Sheet  Rubber 
Vacuum  clean  the  floor  or  sweep 
with  a  soft  dry  brush.  Vacuum 
cleaning  is  preferable  liecause  it 
completely  removes  the  fine  dust 
particles  that  are  missed  with  a 
broom.  In  most  areas  this  is  the 
only  daily  cleaning  required.  Mop 
when  necessary  with  clean  soft  luke¬ 
warm  water  and  a  clean  mop  that  is 
in  good  condition. 


Chair  and  furniture  legs  should 
lie  flat,  smooth  and  free  from  sharp 
edges.  Use  furniture  cups,  large 
surface  casters,  or  pads  under  heavy 
furniture.  Broken  casters  and  small 
metal  slides  groove  your  floors  and 
permanently  scar  them.  This,  of 
course,  applies  to  Linoleum,  Cork 
and  Rubber. 

Thus,  as  in  the  case  of  .soft  sur¬ 
face  floor  coverings,  going  out  of 
your  way  to  advise  on  maintenance, 
preservation  of  beauty  and  general 
care  and  cleaning,  as  part  of  your 
initial  selling,  is  to  avoid,  insofar 
as  possible,  costly  come-backs  and 
complaints.  On  the  contrary,  the 
dissemination  of  this  knowledge  can 
l)ecome  not  only  a  passive  but  an 
active  force  to  increase  the  demand 
for  smooth  surface  floor  coverings 
and  so  build  up  your  own  sales 
book. 

Yardage  Table  For  Rooms  of 
Various  Sizes 

This  table  gives  an  estimate  of 
the  number  of  square  yards  of  flew 
covering  required  for  rooms  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes.  A  small  allowance  of 
wastage  is  allowed  for  matching  of 
the  pattern. 
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CHAPTER  SIXTEEN' 

SUMMER  RUGS  A^B  ALLIED 
FLOOR  CO%  ERIAGS 


A,—Ora»M9  Fibre^ 
Woot  Texture^ 
Sinai  and  Rag\ 


The  field  of  floor  coverings  spe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  summer  uses  in  sun 
porches  and  other  exposed  or  semi- 
sheltered  areas  is  one  that  is  grow- 
ii^  constantly,  both  in  improvement 
of  present  construction  and  in  the 
development  of  new  types.  Marked 
advance  is  also  to  be  noted  in  de¬ 
sign  and  coloring.  Within  this  clas¬ 
sification  of  summer  rugs  and  allied 
floor  coverings  we  must  give  specific 
consideration  to  Grass  Rugs,  Fibre 
Rugs,  Wool  Texture.  Sisal  and  Rag 
Rugs. 

Crass  Rugs 

The  term  Grass  Rug  is  apt  in  it¬ 
self  to  be  slightly  misleading  to  Mrs. 
Customer,  who  may  have  in  her 
mind’s  eye  a  picture  of  a  product  of 
her  own  front  lawn  or  of  the  verd¬ 
ure  in  some  lush  field  of  wa\'ing 
grass.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  grass 
used  in  these  rugs  is  product  in 
only  three  places  in  the  world:  in 
Minnesota,  in  Wisconsin  and  in  the 
nei^borhood  of  Winnipeg,  Canada. 
It  is  the  product  of  what  may  be 
railed  prairie  marshes,  resulting 
from  the  almost  uncountable  num¬ 
ber  of  lakes  that  dot  the  landscape 
of  these  sovereign  states. 

The  grass  itself  grows  to  a  height 
of  about  two  feet,  without  joints  or 
**fsel.  In  the  Spring  it  is  covered 
with  water;  in  fact,  the  water  has 


to  cover  it  or  it  will  not  grow.  Hence, 
at  the  very  outset,  we  discover  why 
a  grass  rug  is  naturally  waterproof. 

In  the  cropping  season.  June  and 
July,  the  water  is  drained  off  these 
vast  grass  fields  by  sluices  and  the 
crop  is  then  reai)ed  by  tractors.  It 
is  piled  up  and  stacked  for  outdoor 
curing  until  the  winter,  when  the 
marshes  freeze.  It  is  this  curing 
process  that  makes  it  possible  to  fold 
over  a  grass  rug,  against  the  run, 
without  cracking  or  breaking  the 
fibres.  It  is  then  Ijaled  and  ware¬ 
housed  on  the  field.  Taken  to  the 
mill  in  bales,  the  grass  is  hand  card¬ 
ed  before  a  moving  l)elt.  the  shorter 
strands  of  waste  grass  (representing 
50^,  which  is  sold  for  packing 
hay),  including  that  part  of  the 
strand  stained  from  being  under 
water  for  a  long  time,  is  discarded. 
The  g^ss  then  goes  into  a  funnel 
and  as  it  issues  therefrom  is  bound 
or  wound  w’ith  cotton  strand,  mak¬ 
ing  uniform  “ropes”  of  grass  twine. 
This  grass  twine  in  turn  is  first 
wound  on  spools  and  then  on  “cops” 
which  fit  into  the  shuttles  of  great 
electrically  driven  looms  where  it  is 
woven  into  mgs.  The  ends  are 
l)ound.  as  a  mle,  the  sides  or  selvage 
I)eing  left  unbound. 

The  designs  and  colors  of  Grass 
Rugs  are  applied  with  paint  by 
means  of  a  stencil :  this  can  be  done 
cither  by  spraying  or  hand-applied 


with  a  stiff  bmsh.  The  grass  itself, 
of  course,  is  kept  in  natural  shade. 
Thus,  the  composition  of  a  grass  mg 
is,  (1)  wire  grass.  (2)  cotton  yam 
and  (3)  paint.  Most  manufacturers 
also  completely  varnish  the  finished 
rug  over  the  colors  and  designs  in 
order  to  fix  the  colors  even  more 
firmly  against  both  fading  and  nat¬ 
ural  wear.  In  some  Grass  Rugs  no 
design  is  stenciled  on,  the  geometric 
design  being  introduced  by  using 
cotton  warp  of  varying  colors. 

Fibre  Rugs 

Fibre  Rugs  are  rugs  made  of 
wood.  The  Straight  all-fibre  is  woven 
on  a  flat  loom  (not  a  Jacquard)  and 
some  of  them  have  woven  jiattems, 
some  stencilled.  The  woven  patterns, 
of  course,  are  reversible.  The  fibre 
used  in  the  constmction  of  these 
mgs  is  made  from  either  fir  or 
spmce,  some  from  the  finest  grades 
of  white  spmce  imported  from  Cana¬ 
da  for  toughness,  particularly.  The 
usual  weaves  are  Herringbone.  Twill 
and  Straight — the  colors  being  regu- 
laterl  by  the  warps  and  woofs.  The 
raw  material  comes  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  from  certain  paper  mills 
which,  taking  the  wood,  r^uce  it  to 
pulp  and  make  it  into  sheets  of  paper 
in  the  standard  manner  for  making 
jjapers  of  all  kinds.  It  reaches  the 
rug  manufacturers  in  great  rolls 
which  arc  placed  before  a  splitting 
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and  Wool  Texture  Rugs  are  woven  J5|, — tJottOn  Utui 

in  two  ways :  by  the  flat  loom  method  _  „ 

and  by  the  Jacquard.  In  producing  ^OVCity  Mmliyit 

summer  rugs  the  manufacturers  .  . 

must  follow  very  closely  the  trends  .Cotton  Rugs  are  in  the  mam  re¬ 
in  decoration  and  ensembling :  al-  served  for  bathroom  and,  to  some 
most  never  are  numbers  carried  over  ‘'Xtent,  bed:  oom  uses.  They  are 
from  year  to  year,  but  each  annual  throw  rugs  and  are  produced  sizes 
Opening  or  Showing  sees  virtually  18  x30  to  3 

an  eiairely  new  design  range.  weaving  is  by  two  methods :  Uien- 

Wool  texture  is  also  available  in  |lle-an(i-Roving  which  is  employed 
broadloom  fabrics  woven  seamless  expensive  grades  and  can 

up  to  nine  feet.  It  can,  in  fact,  be  descril^d  as  eliminating  the 

laid  even  wider  because  the  weave  step  which  produces  tie  weave 

itself  renders  seams  practically  invis-  t^***^^  the  better  type,  namely,  the 
ible.  In  these  broadlooms  there  are  Chenille.  In  the  less  expen.sive 

color  combinations  possible  amount-  commercial  dyes  are  used,  as  a 

ing  to  more  than  800.  which  will  fade;  in  other 

words,  will  not  be  fast  either  to  sun- 
Sisal  Rugs  light  or  to  boiling.  The  better  grades 

Sisal  Rugs  are  made  of  sisal,  are  colorfast  to  both  sunlight  and  to 
which  is  an  extremely  tough,  heavy  normal  laundering, 
and  hard-wearing  fibre  produced  in  Various  types  of  loom  are  used  in 
Yucatan,  and,  by  cultivation,  else-  weaving  cotton  rugs,  the  type  of  pat- 
where  in  Central  America  and  the  tern  in  most  cases  determining  the 
West  Indies.  The  valuable  part  of  loom  that  is  used.  Some  of  the  bet- 
the  plant,  which  is  the  leaf,  grows  ter  grades  have  hand-set  designs; 
to  a  length  of  four  to  five  feet  and  and  the  weight  of  the  yarn  is  one  of 
these  leaves  are  pressed  to  remove  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  pulp,  leaving  the  raw  fibre  mate-  these  grades.  In  the  higher-priced 
rial.  In  the  main,  the  weaving  op-  levels  of  cotton  rugs  there  is  to  be 
orations,  looking  to  the  finished  rug,  classified  the  Tufted.  This  grade  is 
follow  one  or  the  other  of  the  meth-  very  soft  and  pliant,  the  cotton  yam 
ods  employed  in  the  grass  and  fibre  being  sewed  into  a  duck  back.  In 
products.  these,  many  soft  pastel  colors  and 

Rag  Rugs  shadings  are  introduced.  Within  the 

Rag  Rugs  are  distinguished  chiefly  Cotton  Rug  industry  many  novelty 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  woven  on  a  weaves  and  color  rombmations  are 
cotton  warp  and  a  rag  filler,  in  pat-  constantly  appearing,  each  year 
terns  of  hit  or  miss  and  also  plaid  usually  scemg  several  of  these  m- 
effects  troduced.  The  pattern  rugs  are  made 

All  these  types  of  summer  rugs  ^  »  Jacquard  Loom,  which  weavra 
are  available  in  standard  sizes,  the  pattern  on  both  sides,  makin^t 
which  are  12x15  feet,  9x15,  9x12,  reversible.  This  type  of  rug  is  100% 
9xlOH.  9x9,  7j4x9  and  6x9.  In  ^  cotton  ;  no  finishing  is  requir^. 
the  weaving  of  all  of  them,  too,  it  is  The  chenille  yarns  are  cut  from  the 
necessary  that  within  the  plant  ^eft  cloth  which  is  woven  up  in 
humid  and  even  moist  conditions  wide  widths  and  put  through  a  cut- 
prevail  to  make  the  materials  prop-  ‘J"?  machine.  This  is  then  wound  on 
erly  handleable.  and  dyed  ready  for  weaving. 

Cleaning  of  Summer  Rugs  is  rela-  ^ 

tively  easy  and  unlaborious.  In  the  | 

case  of  Grass  Rugs  it  is  simply  nec-  Jt 

essary  to  “turn  the  hose”  on  them;  U 

in  other  words,  washing  with  plain 
hike-warm  water,  introducing  a  little  B 

non-alkali  soap  to  remove  grease  V 

spots.  The  Fibre  and  Wool  Texture  ^  IT 
Rugs  similarly  require  only  luke-  .  A  L 
warm  water  and  a  non-alkali  soap. 

The  major  job  in  selling  summer 
rugs  is  to  present  them,  both  in  your 
windows  and  in  your  interior  en- 
sembled  with  porch  and  summer  fur- 
niture.  In  other  words,  they  should 
be  shown  with  related  accessories, 
which  become  suggestions  to  pros- 
pective  customers,  rather  than  as  so 
into  a  sheet  of  paper  at  all ;  others  much  merchandise  hanging  on  a  rack 
use  a  paper  fibre  yam.  Both  Fibre  or  displayed  on  a  pile. 
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Part  Four 


THE  RIGHT  REG  IN  THE  RIGHT  PLACE 

CHAPTER  f^EVENTEEN 


COLOR  -  What 
it  Mh  and  What  it 
Doen:  Harmony 
and  Contrast 


Long  ago  men  discovered  that 
when  sunlight  passes  through  a  piece 
of  glass  or  other  transparent  sub¬ 
stance,  the  adjacent  surfaces  of 
which  are  at  an  angle  to  each  other, 
the  waves  of  different  rate  are  sep¬ 
arated  from  each  other,  ranging 
from  the  red  to  the  violet.  This 
band  of  colors  we  call  the  solar  spec¬ 
trum,  the  prismatic  or  rainbow  col¬ 
ors.  The  prism  of  glass  is  the  most 
effective  means  of  causing  this  sep¬ 
aration.  When  the  light  that  has 
passed  through  a  prism  strikes  upon 
a  white  surface,  this  surface  receives 
waves  of  different  vibration  number 
upon  different  areas.  As  these  areas 
can  reflect  only  the  waves  they  re¬ 
ceive,  they  appear  to  be  of  different 
colors,  some  red,  others  yellow,  and 
so  on.  Something  like  this  happens 
when  w’e  see  a  rainbow,  which  is  pro¬ 


duced  by  sunlight  shining  through 
moisture  in  the  air.  The  moisture 
acts  as  the  prism. 

The  prismatic  colors  are  a  key  to 
color  harmony.  They  have  taught 
us  that  white  light  is  composite ;  that 
it  is  made  up  of  what  we,  for  con¬ 
venience,  call  the  primaries :  red,  yel¬ 
low  and  blue.  In  between  the  red 
and  yellow  we  find  a  mixture  of 
these  two,  namely,  orange.  Iletween 
yellow  and  blue  we  find  a  blend  of 
these  colors,  green.  Beyond  the  blue 
we  find  a  mixture  of  blue  and  red, 
violet.  The  orange,  green  and  vio¬ 
let  are  called  secondary  colors,  l)e- 
cause  they  are  produced  by  the  ad¬ 
mixture  of  primaries.  This  division 
into  primaries  and  secondaries  is 
sufficiently  accurate  for  practical 
purposes  in  dealing  with  the  colors 
of  objects  in  interior  decoration  and 
with  pigments  generally,  such  as 
paints  and  dyes. 

Perhaps  a  word  about  pigments 
will  not  be  amiss,  in  passing.  By 
pigments  we  mean  all  substances 
that,  liecause  they  reflect  or  transmit 
with  relative  purity  certain  light 
waves,  may  he  used  in  giving  ,  the 
appearance  of  some  color  to.  sub¬ 
stances  that  are  lacking  in  .purity  of 
color,  or  to  substances  fo  which  we 
wish  to  give  the  appearance  of  a 
color  that  is  not  their  own.  The 
common  pigments  are  known  either 
as  paints  or  dyes. 

Completeness  Is  Always  Pleasing 

The  theory  of  color  harmony  is 
based  on  the  idea  that  completeness 
is  pleasing  and  that  like  things  go 
well  together.  Any  primary  and 
secondarv  when  added  together  pro¬ 
duce  white,  theoretically,  and  are 
harmonious.  They  produce  what  is 
called  complementary  contrast,  com¬ 
plementary.  because  these  colors  to¬ 
gether  make  completeness,  that  is, 
w'hite  light.  The  following  are  the 
pairs  of  complementary  colors:  red 
and  green ;  yellow  and  violet :  blue 
and  orange,  ft  will  he  ohserv'ed  that 
green,  containing  blue  and  yellow, 
when  coupled  wu'th  red  completes  the 
list  of  primaries,  ft  is  the  same  with 
the  other  couples  of  complementary 
colors. 


Though  red  and  green  form  a  per¬ 
fect  harmony  of  complementary  con¬ 
trast,  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  use 
any  shade  of  these  colors  together, 
haphazard,  or  to  use  them  in  any 
casual  proixjrtions  to  each  other,  as 
we  shall  see  presently.  V'^ery  many 
disagreeable  color  schemes  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  failure  to  understand 
this. 

The  other  kind  of  harmony,  that 
of  like  or  analagous  colors,  is  ex- 
em])lified  by  such  combinations  as 
red  and  orange,  the  former  being  a 
component  of  the  latter;  and  red, 
orange  and  yellow,  the  orange  link¬ 
ing  the  red  and  yellow.  Any  group 
of  two  or  three  colors  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  like  colors  so  long  as  not 
more  than  two  of  the  three  primaries 
are  present  in  the  group,  either  pure 
or  in  combination.  Red,  orange  and 
green  do  not  form  a  group  of  like 
colors  because  the  green  contains  a 
third  primary,  blue.  Now,  though 
like  colors  are  harmonious,  it  is  not 
enough  to  use  merely  any  shades  of 
them  together  or  any  relative  quan¬ 
tities,  as  W’e  shall  see  presently,  also. 

Many  people  have  gone  astray  in 
the  use  of  color  by  inferring  that, 
since  complementary  colors  make  a 
harmony,  and  since  like  colors  make 
a  harmony,  a  color  scheme  should 
be  made  up  either  of  a  pair  of  com- 
plementaries  or  of  a  group  of  like 
colors.  This  is  good,  as  far  as  it 
goes:  very  smart  or  lovely  interiors 
can  he  made  by  using  either  of  these 
kinds  of  color  harmony  exclusively. 
But  it  limits  the  use  of  color  un¬ 
necessarily,  shutting  out  the  kind 
of  complex  harmony  that  is  formed 
by  the  use  of  both  these  kipds  of 
color  harmony  together  in  the  same 
color  scheme.  This  is  the  kind  of 
color  scheme  that  holds  the  greatest 
possibilities,  both  for  beauty  and 
e.xpressiveness. 

Nature  Points  the  Way 

Nature  shows  this  dual  harmony 
on  all  sides.  The  coloring  of  the 
autumn  landscape  is  a  good  example. 
In  it,  W’e  find  the  red,  yellow  and 
orange  of  the  autumn  leaves,  form¬ 
ing  a  harmony  of  like  colors.  But 
we  find,  also,  the  green  of  the  leaves 
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that  have  not  changed  color  and  of 
the  evergreens.  Then  there  is  the 
blue  of  the  sky,  and  there  are  blue 
highlights  here  and  there  that  re¬ 
flect  the  sky  color.  Blue  and  violet 
shadows  throw  the  other  colors  into 
relief.  A  soft  violet  gray  haze  veils 
the  distance.  The  whole  scene  is 
flooded  with  golden  sunshine. 

Now,  if  we  use  these  colors  to¬ 
gether  in  about  equal  quantities,  in¬ 
tensities  and  tones,  we  shall  not  have 
a  highly  satisfactory  color  scheme, 
but  a  conglomeration.  Let  us  see 
what  Nature  does. 

In  the  autumn  landscape,  she  gives 
us  a  preponderance  of  red,  yellow 
and  orange,  with  the  green  in  much 
smaller  quantity,  and  the  blue  and 
violet  of  much  lower  intensity,  for 
contrast.  Then,  too,  we  find  touches 
of  bright  colors,  vivid  reds  and  yel¬ 
lows,  oranges  and  greens  here  and 
there  against  the  less  bright  masses 
of  color,  for  accent. 

If  we  look  more  closely  still,  we 


find  varied  tones  and  intensities  of 
colors,  less  sharp  than  the  accents, 
in  the  masses  of  foliage,  delicate  nu¬ 
ances  of  color  and  tone  that  give 
sensitiveness  of  expression  and 
countless  refinements. 

From  the  autumn  landscape,  as  an 
example  of  Nature’s  method  of  color 
harmony,  we  may  derive  the  follow¬ 
ing  rules :  ( 1 )  Have  a  basic  scheme 
of  like  colors  and,  for  contrast,  use 
colors  that  are  complementary  to 
them  and  that  form,  among  them- 
.selves,  a  harmony  of  like  colors.  (2) 
Use  colors  in  different  intensities 
and  tones,  including  sharp  touches 
of  vivid  colors  for  accent.  (3)  Use 
light  or  subdued  colors  on  large 
areas,  stronger  colors  on  areas  of 
less  size  and  brighter  colors  on  small 
areas. 

Color  Is  a  Means  of  Expression 

This  should  be  foremost  in  one’s 
mind  always.  Though  difficult  to 


define,  its  effects  upon  people  are 
just  as  positive  as  those  of  musical 
sounds.  So,  with  a  theme  or  feeling 
to  express  in  color,  and  the  skill  to 
produce  an  eflFective  and  harmoniz¬ 
ing  expression  of  it,  color  schemes 
may  be  achieved  that  produce  moods, 
that  move  people,  like  music. 

The  same  principles  apply  to  the 
coloring  in  floor  coverings  as  apply 
to  colorings  in  interiors,  as  will  be 
found  in  examining  the  color 
schemes  of  floor  coverings,  keeping 
in  mind  what  has  l)een  said. 

In  the  use  of  color,  the  factors 
are  so  numerous  and  the  distinctions 
so  subtle  that  much  depends  ujwn  an 
instinctive  color  sense,  a  sense  that 
can  lie  (levelojied  by  observing  color 
in  Nature  and  in  art  works.  But  a 
knowledge  of  the  basic  principles  is, 
nevertheless ,  essential — part icularly 
to  anyone  whose  work  is  selling  floor 
coverings  at  retail,  because  the  most 
important  factor  of  all  in  buying,  or 
selling  floor  covering  is — Color. 


Part  Four 

CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN 


DESMG\- 
Mts  Origins 
and  History 


Have  you  ever  tried  to  read  the 
“meaning”  in  a  rug?  There  is  a 
meaning,  always,  in  all  the  hundreds 
of  patterns  that  move  across  your 
salesfloor  in  the  course  of  any  given 
year. 

That  rug  that  lies  so  soft  and 
warm  and  lustrous  beneath  your 
feet  is  really  a  story  book  in  wool 
wherein  we  trace  enchanting  things. 
Legend  whispers  to  us  in  the  mould¬ 


ing  of  a  leaf ;  myths  unfold  in  bor¬ 
ders,  while  a  whole  philosophy  is 
uttered  in  the  curving  of  a  line.  In 
this  rug  spread  before  us  is  a  record, 
if  we  can  but  read  it,  of  the  lives — 
the  joys,  the  sorrows,  the  successes, 
the  failures,  the  beliefs — of  nameless 
jiatient  “slaves  to  beauty”  who  toiled 
in  wondrous,  far-off  times. 

Today’s  rug  designers  are  the 
heirs  of  these  unknown  workers  long 
ago.  Working  today  in  great  studios 
they  delve  into  the  world’s  dim  past 
and  then  create,  always  adapting 
their  motifs  to  the  needs  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  civilization  and  ways  of  living. 

The  Origin  of  Design 

Design  in  rugs  is,  of  course,  in¬ 
separable  from  design  in  architec¬ 
ture  and  decoration  generally.  The 
exact  origin  and  early  development 
of  design  is  buried  in  the  dawn  of 
history.  The  earliest  historic  orna¬ 
ment  lielongs  to  civilizations  already 
well  advanced.  The  art  of  the  jie- 
riod  l)etween  that  of  the  caveman 
and  the  Caldean  and  early  Egyptian 
has  not  been  traced.  The  links  have 
vanished. 


The  vast  hoard  of  design  of  all 
ages  and  periods  appears  incompre¬ 
hensible  until  we  realize  this  one 
truth :  that  each  style  is  founded  on 
the  one  preceding  it.  The  ornament 
of  every  age  is  nearly  always  trace¬ 
able  to  that  of  some  older  civiliza¬ 
tion.  This  style,  inherited  or  bor¬ 
rowed,  has  added  new  forms  of  its 
own.  There  is  therefore  a  clear 
genealogy  of  design. 

As  time  goes  on  both  the  original 
form  and  significance  are  lost  sight 
of  or  ignored.  Many  rug  patterns 
have  deviated  so  far  from  the  tra¬ 
ditional  thought  underlying  them 
that  even  today’s  weavers  are  un¬ 
able  to  interpret  their  meaning. 
Magical  forms  become  symbols  and 
symbolic  forms  become  ornament. 

Motives  from  the  Remote  Past 

The  very  earliest  patterns  were 
undoubtedly  geometrical  in  charac¬ 
ter  and  prehistoric  in  origin.  It  is 
generally  assumed  that  the  first 
Tvovcn  designs  were  copies  of  the 
plaiting  of  the  mats  made  of  rushes 
which  preceded  carpets  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  floor  covering. 
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Among  these  earliest  motifs  are 
the  sig::ag,  a  motif  of  prehistoric 
origin  and  evidently  derived  from 
hasketry,  occurring  frequently  in 
Egyptian  art  where  it  represents 
the  plashing  of  the  waters  of  the 
Nile.  .Another  is  the  swastika, 
thought  to  have  .originated  a?  a 
sacred  symbol  in  the  worship  of  the 
sun  and  to  have  signified  time  and 
eternity.  Today  the  symbolic  mean¬ 
ing  has  changed  so  that  its  modern 
implication  is  one  of  beneficence  and 
luck — its  current  use  in  Nazi  Ger¬ 
many  to  the  contrary  notwithstand¬ 
ing! 

Egyptian  Motives 

Of  the  motives  which  had  their 
origin  in  Egyptian  art  the  lotus  is, 
of  course,  the  most  important,  as 
the  fir.st  flower  to  be  represented  in 
woven  fabrics.  It  was  a  sacred  bloom 
of  Egypt,  a  symbol  of  the  Nile  and 
of  the  solar  gods  which  ruled  the 
river’s  waters,  imparting  to  the  val¬ 
ley  its  periodic  fertility.  The  lotus 
has  proved  one  of  the  most  undying 
of  all  syml)ols  in  rug  design,  having 
been  adopted  and  adapted  by  rug 
weavers  in  India,  China,  Persia  and 
elsewhere.  We  find  it  today  used 
both  naturally  and  conventionally. 

The  rosette  comes  also  from 
Egypt  and  is  found  in  borders  and 
in  the  formation  of  other  patterns 
in  limitless  domestic  rugs.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  there  is  a  particular  rosette 
found  in  Persian  rugs  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  resemble  the  star  of  Bethle¬ 
hem,  one  of  the  early  spring  flowers 
of  Persia.  Finally,  the  palmette,  an¬ 
other  adaptation  of  the  lotus,  shows 
a  cup  with  fan-shaped  leaves.  Its 
meaning  is  related  to  the  rising  sun 
over  the  Nile,  according  to  some, 
while  others  think  it  may  have  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  tree  of  life.  The  pal¬ 
mette,  persisting  through  Greek  art, 
has  come  down  through  the  ages  to 
our  own  time. 

Babylon  and  Assyria 

Sculptured  compositions  such  as 
grotesques  and  monsters,  part  human 
and  part  beast,  winged  lion,  winged 
bull  and  griffin  are  all  peculiarly  As¬ 
syrian.  The  winged  disk,  emblem¬ 
atic  of  the  sun  god,  signified  eter¬ 
nity  and  wisdom.  In  textile  design 
the  most  important  Assyrian  mo¬ 
tives  are.  first,  the  sacred  tree  formed 
of  palm  leaves — marking  the  first 
appearance  of  the  tree  as  such  in 
decorative  art.  The  tree  as  used  in 
ornament  always  has  a  religious 
meaning,  signifying  knowledge,  im¬ 
mortality,  resurrection,  power.  Of 


course,  you  remember  the  Bible  story 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil.  In  China,  in  Mohammedan 
legend,  in  Egypt,  in  India,  in  Japan 
the  tree  in  ornament  has  been  adopt¬ 
ed  and  preserved  through  untold  cen¬ 
turies,  more  different  motives  hav¬ 
ing  lieen  furnished  by  the  tree  than 
by  any  other  object  in  nature.  Al¬ 
though  shorn  of  their  symbolic 
meaning  and  used  today  for  their 
decorative  value  only,  the  trees  in 
modem  rugs  are  nevertheless  direct 
survivals  of  an  ancient  mystic  ex¬ 
pression.  Second,  the  pomegranate, 
which  Ijegan  in  ancient  Assyria,  re¬ 
appeared  prominently  in  the  textile 
designs  of  Western  Europe  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  jjarticularly 
in  the  velvets  and  damasks  of  Re¬ 
naissance  Italy.  Fruitfulness  and 
fertility  are  associated  with  the 
pomegranate.  To  this  day  an  old 
Turkish  wedding  custom  decrees 
that  the  bride  break  a  pomegranate 
at  her  feet  so  that  the  scattered  seeds 
may  foretell  the  number  of  her 
children. 

From  Babylon  comes  a  motif 
known  as  the  guilloche,  formed  of 
circular  interlacing  bands  with  an 
“eye”  or  rosette  in  the  centre.  It 
descended  through  the  Greeks  and 
Byzantine  artists  to  the  Middle 
Ages  where  it  was  used  in  the  mosaic 
floors  of  basilicas.  Curiously  enough 
this  guilloche  motif  is  almost  exactly 
duplicated  in  one  of  the  Early 
American  hooked  rug  patterns, 
known  as  the  “chain”  or  “cable” 
l)attern.  Babylon,  too,  was  about 
the  first  to  employ  conventionalized 
animal  figures  in  textile  and  archi¬ 
tectural  design.  This  use  of  animals 
was  spread  to  other  lands  by  the 
conquering  Persian  hordes,  the  motif 
l)eing  traced  in  Persian  rugs  today. 

Classical  Motives 

One  mark  of  the  greatness  of 
Greek  ornament  is  the  fact  that  it 
lives  on  in  greater  vigor  than  any 
other  school  of  ornamentation.  It 
is  i^erhaps  safe  to  say  that  there  is 
no  city  in  America,  scarcely  even  a 
town,  in  which  there  is  not  some 
public  building  decorated  with  the 
motifs  inherited  from  .Attica.  Its 
freshness  and  vitality,  its  simplicity 
and  purity  form  the  inspiration  of 
many  so-called  modern  designers  to¬ 
day.  It  prol)ably  will  not  die  so 
long  as  there  are  eyes  in  the  world 
to  see  and  value  l)eauty.  This  is 
because  the  Greeks  were  the  first 
oeople  to  delight  in  sheer  beauty  of 
form  and  line  for  its  own  sake  alone, 
'rhey  strove  for  perfection.  This 
made  their  work  immortal.  The 


Greeks  used  but  few  fundamental 
forms,  but  .  used  these  as  desi^ 
motifs  had  never  been  used  before  in 
effectiveness.  Among  their  motifs 
were  the  intruznan  scroll,  which  is 
thought  to  have  derived  from  the 
breaking  of  waves  on  the  shore  line 
of  the  ancient  isles  of  Greece.  Scrolls 
and  symmetrically  entwined  flower 
forms  were  also  favorites  of  the 
Greeks,  with  Greek  vine  designs  un- 
countably  varied  in  employment. 
The  spiral,  employing  the  S-curve, 
they  were  especially  fond  of,  calling 
this  curve  the  original  “line  of 
l)eauty.”  Festoons  of  flower  and 
fruit,  ox-skulls  and  fluttering  rib- 
Ixms  also  occurred  in  late  Greek  art 
and  there  are  the  architectural  mo¬ 
tives,  such  as  the  egg-and-dart,  bead- 
and-reel  and  other  forms  which  in 
adaptation  are  used  today  in  rug 
design. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  and 
storied  of  Greek  motifs,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  acanthus  leaf.  We  have 
all  seen  it;  few  of  us  may  know 
that  its  use  in  decoration  dates  back 
to  the  time  when  the  Greek  philos¬ 
opher,  Socrates,  first  strewed  acan¬ 
thus  leaves  on  the  tomb  of  his  de- 
jmrted — though  perhaps  not  lament¬ 
ed — wife.  It  teaches  us  that  there 
is  just  such  a  human  story  behind 
every  rug  motif  in  use  today,  if  we 
could  but  get  at  it.  In  other  words, 
scratch  a  motif  and,  as  it  were,  you 
draw  blood! 

Chinese  Motives 

No  art  in  all  the  world  is  so  full 
of  racial  individuality  as  that  of 
China.  Complete  records  of  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  Chinese  weavers’  art 
are  lost  in  the  thousands  of  years 
of  the  history  of  the  “long-lived  em¬ 
pire”.  But  somewhere  in  the  mazes 
of  the  mountains  separating  China, 
India.  Turkestan,  Chinese  rugs  were 
first  woven.  That  the  Chinese  were 
early  masters  of  weaving  is  proved 
by  the  record  of  a  beautiful  white 
Chinese  carpet  that  was  used  to 
cover  the  Kabala  at  Mecca  long  be¬ 
fore  Mohammed’s  time. 


.4  Rug  Designer  at  Work. 
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Most  of  the  motives  woven  into 
Chinese  rugs  have  a  moral  signifi¬ 
cance  derived  from  one  of  the  three 
.religions:  Confucianism,  the  sym¬ 
bols  of  which  relate  to  ancestor 
worship,  to  the  adoration  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  to  the  love  of  schol¬ 
arship;  taoism,  the  religion  of  fear, 
which  is  expressed  in  designs  dis¬ 
playing  lucky  emblems  and  influ¬ 
ences  to  ward  off  demons  and  evil 
spirits;  and  Buddhism,  which  dei¬ 
fies  all  plant  and  animal  life  be¬ 
cause  of  the  possible  presence  of 
a  soul  in  transmigration. 

Among  the  Chinese  motifs  which 
we  find  in  adaptation  in  the  rugs  of 
today  are  the  sun  and  the  moon,  as¬ 
sociated  with  religion  and  denoting 
eternity,  a  life  having  no  commence¬ 
ment  and  no  end.  The  Chinese  add¬ 
ed  also  cloud  and  mountain  forms, 
the  cloud  signifying  immortality  and 
representing  the  constellation  of 
Ursa  Major,  in  which  the  great  ruler 
was  supposed  to  reside.  The  moun¬ 
tain  is  really  of  Mongolian  origin 
and  survives  from  a  day  when  in 
ancient  China  it  was  believed  that 
the  souls  of  the  righteous  mounted 
to  heaven  from  these  revered  moun¬ 
tain  tops. 

,  The  Symbols  of  Ancient  Religions 

The  dragon  is  also  familiar  in  all 
Chinese  pattern  rugs.  This,  too,  has 
-  been  a  persistent  motive,  l>ecpming 
part  of  the  emperor’s  escutcheon 
throughout  all  of  the  imperialistic 
China  and  coming  down  to  us  not 
only  in  its  complete  form  in  modern 
,  Chinese  rug  adaptations  but,  as  it 
were,  piecemeal.  The  “claw  and 
ball”  foot  of  Chippendale  furniture 
,  in  the  1700’s  is  the  claw  of  the  an- 
.  dent  Chinese  dragon.  Other  popu¬ 
lar  Chinese  symbols,  to  be  noted  to¬ 
day  in  rugs,  are  literary  emblems, 

,  such  as  books,  inkstands  and  brushes, 
the  lute,  the  scroll  and  the  sceptre; 
certain  Buddhistic  symbols  of  happy 
augury  such  as  the  wheel  of  the  law, 

,  the  knot  of  destiny,  the  canopy,  the 
conch  shell  and  the  urn.  Finally,  the 
beautiful  flowers  of  the  country  have 
also  l)een  mirrored  in  Chinese  rug 
design.  The  peony,  chrysanthemum, 
magnolia,  lotus,  orchid,  sunflower 
and  aster  appear  to  be  the  favorites. 

Profound  ancestor  worship  and 
veneration  for  the  past  account  for 
the  remarkable  persistency  of  a  few 
typical  forms  in  Chinese  decoration, 
so  that  the  motifs  that  occur  most 
frequently  in  rugs  are  the  circle  of 
happiness,  the  fret,  the  butterfly,  the 
bat,  the  shou — a  kind  of  early  swas¬ 
tika — and  the  dragon. 

A  deep  and  complicated  symbolism 
dating  back  more  centuries  than  one 


can  count  is  embodied  in  all  Oriental 
rug  patterns.  The  old  Eastern  idea 
of  paradise  is  a  garden  and  this  is 
the  liasic  theme  of  many  rug  designs, 
notably  the  Persian.  The  priceless 
old  landscape  or  animal  rugs  that 
l)ictured  the  great  hunting  parks 
once  kept  up  by  the  Persian  Shahs 
carried  out  this  idea  of  a  beautiful 
enclosed  space.  Even  today  the  Per¬ 
sian’s  idea  of  hospitality  is  to  invite 
you,  not  into  his  home,  hut,  if  you 
are  an  intimate,  into  his  garden. 
There  is  scarcely  a  Persian  who 
has  a  home  at  all,  who  hasn’t 
his  carefully  tended  little  garden, 
even  though  it  be  but  a  few  square 
feet  in  size.  Here  he  rests,  dreams, 
entertains,  lives  in  the  truest  sense. 

Motives  from  Persia 

Persia  was  the  first  permanent 
home  of  carpet  weaving  on  an  en¬ 
during  and  large  commercial  scale. 
The  very  rugs  that  the  Crusaders 
took  home  with  them  were  mainly 
Persian.  Of  course  the  greatest  pe¬ 
riod  in  rug  weaving  occurred  in  Per¬ 
sia  in  the  16th  century,  during  the 
reign  of  Shah  Abbas,  in  whose  pal¬ 
ace  at  Ispahan  looms  were  set  up 
and  the  most  celebrated  weavers  of 
his  empire  installed. 

Floral  Forms  Prevail 

Floral  forms,  such  as  the  lotus, 
date  palm,  iris,  hyacinth,  tulip,  i)iuk, 
the  tree  of  life,  the  rose  of  Iran, 
cypress  and  pine  are  typically  Per¬ 
sian  motives,  usually  fairly  realistic¬ 
ally  treated.  The  fish  pattern, 
known  as  the  Herati,  and  the  Fer- 
aghan  design,  consisting  of  a  rosette 
between  two  lancet-shaped  leaves, 
are  much  employed.  Palm  niotives 
are  almost  universal  throughout  the 
East,  cypress  and  palm  designs  ap¬ 
pearing  in  Cashmere  shawls  as  well 
as  rugs.  The  pattern  known  as  the 
Saraband  is  also  ever-recurring. 
Many  guesses  have  been  made  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  Saraband,  which 
somewhat  resembles  a  tear  drop. 
Legend  says  that  a  weaver,  search¬ 
ing  for  a  new  pattern,  asked  his 
young  son  for  assistance.  The  child 
thrust  his  hand  into  the  dye-pot  and 
made  the  impression  of  the  Saraband 
with  the  side  of  his  hand.  But  what¬ 
ever  its  origin  it  bespeaks  Persia — 
the  very  homeland  of  rug  weaving 
as  we  know  it  today. 

Geometrical  Motives 

Mohammed  brought  a  new  faith 
to  the  Eastern  empires — and  new 
laws.  .Among  them  the  Prophet 
gave  one  which  was  rarely  violated : 


the  absolute  prohibition  in  ornament 
of  naturalistic  representations  of 
men,  animals  or  plants.  This  led, 
of  course,  to  a  purely  conventional 
style  of  design.  Old  geometrical 
figures  were  revived  and  new  ones 
devised. 

Wherever  the  faithful  Moham¬ 
medan  may  l)e  at  the  appctinted  hour 
he  spreads  his  rug  with  the  mihrab 
or  niche  toward  Mecca.  This  Prayer 
rug  is  found  in  all  sizes  and  em- 
l)odies  many  decorative  clesigns. 
.Among  these  the  comb  is  an  emblem 
to  remind  the  devout  that  cleanli¬ 
ness  is  next  to  godliness.  The  com- 
f>ass,  carried  by  the  Mohammedan 
to  be  certain  that  his  prayer  rug 
|X)ints  toward  Mecca,  is  also  a  favor¬ 
ite.  The  crescent  indicates  Moham¬ 
medan  faith,  signifying  increasing 
ix)wer.  The  dog,  conventionally 
treated,  of  course,  is  sacred  for  the 
reason  that  a  canine  led  Mohammed 
on  his  first  triumphant  entry  into 
Mecca.  The  lamp  often  hangs  from 
the  niche  of  the  Turkish  prayer  rug. 
Beads  are  always  carried  by  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  to  assist  him  in  his  pray¬ 
ers.  This  Moslem  rosary  contains 
99  beads  rejjresenting  the  99  l)eauti- 
ful  names  of  .Allah. 

All  Mohammedan  ornamentation 
is  characterized  by  strongly  marked 
compartments  or  fields.  Hence  we 
see  the  diamond,  square,  rhomboid 
or  hexagon.  The  octagon  is  also  used, 
indicating  the  eight  directions  of  the 
compass. 

Finally,  the  star  appears  regularly. 
Often  it  is  eight-pointed.  There  is 
a  tradition  that  King  Solomon  wore 
a  ring  of  diamonds  arranged  in  the 
form  of  an  eight-pointed  star.  Then 
there  is  the  si.x-jx)inted  star,  origin¬ 
ally  a  Jewish  symbol  for  the  “Shield 
of  David.”  which  has  l)een  adopted 
as  a  talisman  by  some  of  the  Mos¬ 
lems,  as  sacred  to  .Allah.  This,  with 
the  triangle,  sometimes  arranged 
with  their  apexes  joined  to  form  an 
hour-glass :  and  the  latch  hook,  sup¬ 
posedly  another  variation  of  the 
swastika,  connotes  the  motion  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis  and  means  good 
luck,  health  and  happiness. 

This  Is  What  You  Are  Selling 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the 
“words”  in  the  language  of  rug  de¬ 
sign.  Though  their  meanings  be 
lost  to  most  of  us  today  they  do 
mean,  taken  in  the  mass,  that  even 
the  simplest  rug  design  is  crammed 
with  history  and  romance  beyond 
any  other  object  in  the  home  today. 
It  is  this  romance,  coupled  with  the 
harmonizing  color,  the  texture  and 
the  utility,  that  you  are  selling  on 
the  retail  sales-floor. 
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CHAPTER  NIA'ETEEA’ 


SOME 

IMPORTANT 

UECORATiVE 

PRINCIPLES 

It  is  not  all  knack  and  it  is  not  all 
knowledge  that  brings  satisfactory 
results  in  interior  decoration  and 
furnishing.  It  is  a  combination  of 
feeling  and  reasoning,  and  there  is 
a  kiml  of  sjxicialized  common  sense 
called  the  ‘‘principles  of  decoration” 
that  is  a  big  help.  These  principles 
bring  order  out  of  confusion  and 
replace  uncertainty  with  sureness. 

Composition 

Whether  we  are  planning  an  en¬ 
tire  room  treatment  or  only  selecting 
a  rug  or  other  floor  covering,  the 
problem  is  one  of  composition — of 
putting  things  together  to  make  a 
coheretit  and  effective  whole. 

Lack  of  composition  is  the  out¬ 
standing  fault  of  most  interiors — 
they  are  jumbles  instead  of  organ¬ 
isms.  A  room  should  be  as  well 
organized  as  a  living  creature,  each 
of  its  parts  performing  its  functions 
and  taking  its  proper  place  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  all  the  others  and  to  the 
whole.  Too  often,  floor  coverings 
and  other  furnishings  are  chosen  as 
individual  pieces  without  due  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  relation  to  the 
other  things  in  the  room. 

Principality  and  Subordination 

In  an  army  we  have  a  general 
over  the  whole  organization,  a 
colonel  over  each  regiment,  a  cap¬ 
tain  over  each  company,  with  lesser 
officers  and  privates  under  him.  It 
should  l)e  the  same  in  an  interior — 
from  the  room  as  an  entirety  down 
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through  the  furnishings,  even  to 
such  small  accessories  as  the  ash 
trays.  The  principle  is  that  of 
‘‘Principality  and  Sulxirdination.” 

The  Shell  and  the  Furnishings 

The  main  divisions  of  a  room  are 
the  “shell,”  or  interior  architecture, 
and  the  furnishings.  Each  of  these 
divisions  is  sub-divided  and  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  division  goes  on  down  to  the 
smallest  details.  The  shell  is  divided 
into  walls,  ceiling  and  floor  with 
their  divisions  and  sub-divisions ; 
the  furnishings  into  furniture,  drap¬ 
eries,  floor  coverings  and  accessor¬ 
ies,  with  their  divisions  and  sub¬ 
divisions.  The  shell  and  the  fur¬ 
nishings  should  be  bound  to  each 
other  by  relations  of  likeness  and 
contrast. 

Furniture  Grouping 

It  is  sensible  to  arrange  furniture 
for  convenient  use,  and  if  we  do 
this,  the  very  logic  of  the  procedure 
ensures  a  large  measure  of  good 
composition.  People  like  to  sit  in 
front  of  an  open  fire  for  the  sense 
of  comfort,  even  when  it  is  not  need¬ 
ed  for  warmth — the  hearth  is  still 
the  centre  and  symbol  of  home  life. 
Groujjed  before  it,  we  have  a  sofa 
or  easy  chairs  with  convenient  small 
tables  for  holding  books,  glasses, 
lamps  and  ash  trays.  The  fireplace 
group  is  very  often  the  principal 
one. 

These  groups  are  bound  together 
more  or  less  by  their  relative  im¬ 
portance,  and  to  the  interior  archi¬ 
tecture  by  their  juxtaposition  to  such 
features  as  the  fireplace  and  book 
shelves.  But  they  usually  need 
to  be  united  still  further  by  the 


wall  treatment  and  the  floor  cover¬ 
ing,  which  serve  as  backgrounds. 

The  Walls,  Ceiling  and  Floor 

The  walls  even  in  expensively 
furnished  interiors  nowadays  are 
comparatively  simple  and  the  ceil¬ 
ing  is  usually  plain.  The  walls  still 
j)lay  a  very  important  part,  how¬ 
ever.  They  provide  the  background, 
which  may  either  give  the  keynote 
with  its  vibrant  or  rich  color  or  con¬ 
tribute  only  a  light  tonal  color  such 
as  buff  or  light  turquoise.  For  one 
thing  they  tie  together  the  furnish¬ 
ings  by  means  of  the  coloring,  and 
pattern.  There  should  usually  be  a 
contrast  l)eween  the  walls  and  floor 
covering  to  prevent  monotony.  The 
fl(5or  covering  is  most  often  the  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  interior  that  supplies 
the  dominant  note,  with  its  design, 
coloring  and  texture — does  the  most 
to  unite  the  furniture  groups. 

Intangibles 

In  the  composition  of  any  in¬ 
terior,  we  are  dealing  with  certain 
intangibles,  namely :  form,  propor¬ 
tion,  scale,  color,  tone,  pattern,  and 
conventionalization,  abstraction,  like¬ 
ness,  contrast  and  style.  These 
things  that  have  no  substance  in 
themselves,  when  materialized  in 
interior  architecture,  furnishings 
and  accessories,  are  the  stuff  out  of 
which  schemes  of  interior  decoration 
are  made. 

Form 

The  shapes  of  things  have  mean¬ 
ing.  Squarish  wall  panels  pr  pieces 
of  furniture,  for  instance,  look 
strong  and  stable.  Slender  forms 
suggest  refinement  and  delicacy. 
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Straight  lines  are  forceful  and  calm ; 
when  they  meet  at  angles,  they  are 
dynamic.  Curves  suggest  movement 
and  may  be  very  graceful  and  ex¬ 
pressive — as  significant  as  the  ges¬ 
tures  of  an  orchestra  leader  and  as 
easily  interpreted. 

Proportion 

The  relation  of  one  dimension  of 
a  form  to  another  or  the  relation  of 
the  dimensions  of  one  form  to  the 
dimensions  of  another  form  is  pro¬ 
portion.  It  has  meaning  and  it 
affects  one  pleasantly  or  otherwise. 

It  is  held  that  the  dimensions  of 
an  object,  whether  a  wall  panel,  a 
piece  of  furniture,  a  rug  or  any¬ 
thing  else,  should  be  related  by  a 
ratio  sufficiently  clear  to  be  felt  but 
not  too  obvious.  A  9  x  12  rug  is 
good  in  proportion  according  to  this 
rule  (width:  length:  3:4),  while  a 
square  rug  (1 :1)  or  a  rug  twice  as 
long  as  it  is  wide  (2:1)  is  not  so 
pleasing.  There  is  something  in  this 
and  it  helps  one  to  grasp  the  idea  of 
orderly  relationship,  but  it  should 
not  be  taken  too  literally.  Good  judg¬ 
ment  is  usually  the  best  guide.  The 
various  objects  in  a  room  should 
be  harmonious,  in  proportion  and  in 
relation  to  one  another  and  to  the 
interior  architecure. 

Scale 

Scale  is  the  relation  of  the  size 
of  one  thing  to  the  size  of  some¬ 
thing  else.  If  a  thing  looks  too  small 
or  too  large,  for  the  things  with 
which  it  is  associated  in  an  interior, 
it  is  said  to  be  “out  of  scale”;  if 
it  seems  to  be  of  the  right  size  it 
is  said  to  be  “in  scale.”  Scale  is 
judged  also  in  relation  to  the  size 
of  the  average  human  being.  Any¬ 
thing  that  seems  suitable  as  a  part 
of  the  environment  of  people  of 
average  size  is  regarded  as  in  “nor¬ 
mal  scale.”  Anything  that  seems 
suitable  only  for  the  environment  of 
pigmies  is  “small  in  scale.”  Things 
that  seem  suitable  for  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  giants  are  “large  in  scale.” 
Smallness  of  scale  is  displeasing, 
just  as  smallness  of  character  is  in  a 
person.  Large  scale  is  suitable  for 
monumental  buildings,  such  as 
churches,  city  halls,  public  libraries 
and  the  like,  which  embody  the  spirit 
of  something  bigger  than  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  as  the  spirit  of  religion,  or 
government  or  learning.  Domestic 
interiors  should  be  in  normal  scale, 
with  an  occasional  leaning  towards 
larger  scale. 

Color  harmony  is  only  as  import¬ 
ant  in  decoration  as  good  grammar 
is  in  one’s  speech.  It  is  not  so  im¬ 


portant  as  the  expression  of  feeling 
or  spirit.  Color  should  be  regarded 
as  a  means  of  expression,  not  as  a 
mere  matter  of  style  or  harmony, 
though  these  things  must  l)e  right 
too. 

Pattern 

Pattern  is  an  arrangement  of 
forms,  lines,  tones  or  hues,  or  of 
all  of  these  together,  upon  a  sur¬ 
face.  It  should  be  well  composed, 
interesting  and  expressive.  It  should 
harmonize  with  the  other  things  in 
the  room  in  color,  scale  and  style, 
whether  historic  or  modern. 

Pattern  gives  interest,  richness 
and  character  to  walls,  draperies, 
upholstery  and  floor  coverings  and 
contributes  very  greatly  to  the 
beauty  and  livableness  of  rooms.  It 
can  enliven  draperies,  break  up  the 
too-great  mass  of  a  sofa,  give  char¬ 
acter  to  a  floor  and  do  countless 
other  important  things. 

Conventionalization 

Conventionalization  is  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  appearance  of 
some  object — human  figure,  animal, 
plant  or  anything  else — in  terms  of 
some  material,  with  decorative  in¬ 
tent.  It  consists  in  simplification 
and  decorative  arrangement  con¬ 
forming  to  the  nature  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  the  method  of  working  it, 
whether  in  wood  carving,  weaving 
or  any  other  craft  or  method  of 
manufacture.  Style  enters  into  it 
very  largely. 

Abstraction 

An  abstraction  may  be  one  step 
beyond  conventionalization,  the  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  original  object  not 
being  recognized,  or  it  may  be  pure¬ 
ly  an  arrangement  of  lines,  forms, 
tones  or  hues,  or  of  any  or  all  of 
these,  and  not  derived  from  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  any  object.  Abstrac¬ 
tions  depend  for  their  effectiveness 
upon  purely  decorative  composition 
and  the  fact  that  forms,  lines,  tones 
and  colors  convey  impressions  of 
character  even  when  they  do  not 
represent  any  object. 

Likeness  and  Contrast 

Likeness  and  contrast  give  unity 
and  variety  to  interior  decoration. 
They  are  found  in  form,  propor¬ 
tion,  scale,  and  color,  and  in  the 
degree  or  manner  of  conventional¬ 
ization  or  abstraction  employed  in 
diflFerent  thing.s  that  are  combined 
in  a  room.  Contrast  increases  the 
effectiveness  of  forms,  colors  and 


patterns  used  together.  Things  that 
differ  greatly  are  bound  together  by 
that  very  fact. 

. .  Style 

Since  interior  decoration  has  al¬ 
ways  expressed  the  tastes  and  man¬ 
ner  of  life  of  the  people  for  whom 
and  by  whom  it  was  created,  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  and  different  times 
have  produced  different  styles  of 
decoration.  Since  they  represent 
periods  in  history  we  have  come  to 
call  the  recognized  styles  the  “])er- 
iod  styles”  or  “historic  styles.” 
Then,  we  have  the  modern  style  or 
contemporary  manner.  The  period 
styles  are  interpreted  very  freely 
nowadays  in  adapting  their  use  to 
our  own  tastes  and  requirements, 
and  the  modern  style  is  assimilating 
historic  or  period  characteristics. 

Building  the  Scheme 

If  a  room  is  restless  or  even 
jumpy,  as  very  many  rooms  are,  be¬ 
cause  the  furniture  pieces  are  not 
well  chosen  to  go  together,  a  rug 
that  has  a  close  jxittern  of  well 
mingled  forms  and  colors  with  no 
motifs  that  stand  out  very  strongly, 
and  a  not  too  prominent  liorder,  will 
do  much  to  pull  the  whole  scheme 
together.  A  medium  or  strong  plain 
color  on  the  wall  often  helps,  or 
perhaps  a  patterned  wall  is  needed. 

If  the  furniture  pieces  are  full 
of  movement — as  early  American 
pieces  are,  owing  to  the  flaring  legs 
and  curved  backs  of  the  chairs  with 
their  many  spindles — a  patterned 
carpet  showing  hooked  rug  motifs 
in  squares  will  blend  the  furniture 
into  a  harmonious  ensemble,  and  a 
wall  paper  in  an  early  American 
l>attern  will  help.  A  plain  rug  and 
plain  walls  would  only  increase  the 
restless  effect  in  this  instance. 

Repose  is  a  thing  that  most 
rooms  need  more  of,  and  using 
draperies  that  tone  in  with  the  color 
of  the  wall,  in  a  self  color  pattern 
that  is  not  too  pronounced,  is  a 
good  means  of  securing  it,  as  old 
gold  draperies  with  a  buff  wall.  If 
the  draperies  are  of  contrasting 
color  they  tend  to  make  the  room 
more  “busy.”  A  plain  rug  with  band 
border,  or  a  plain  carpet,  may  be 
right  if  the  walls  are  not  too  pro¬ 
nounced  in  pattern. 

Though  general  rules  may  be  all 
right  as  far  as  they  go,  the  con¬ 
ditions  vary  greatly  in  different 
rooms ;  that  is  why  it  is  important 
to  understand  the  underlying  prin¬ 
ciples  of  decoration  and  work  out 
each  solution  to  fit  the  conditions. 
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Pnrt  Four 


CHAPTER  TWENTY 


THE  POPULAR 
P  E  R  M  O  D  S 

The  choice  of  a  suitable  floor 
covering  is  governed  almost  entirely 
by  the  furniture  of  the  room.  The 
walls  and  woodwork  of  most  houses 
and  apartments  are  so  simple  that 
they  are  not  controlling  factors.  If 
necessary,  the  walls  can  he  brought 
into  harmony  sufficiently  well  with¬ 
out  great  cost  by  repainting,  or  by 
new  wall  paper.  The  rugs  and  other 
floor  coverings  play  a  much  more 
important  part  in  present-day  home 
interiors,  as  a  rule,  than  the  wall 
treatments  and  very  often  supply 
the  dominant  note  of  color  and  de- 
sign. 

Since  the  furniture  gives  the  key 
to  the  style  treatment  of  the  room 
in  most  cases,  let  us  take  a  look 
at  the  furniture  market  and  at  the 
furniture  that  is  being  used  in  the 
homes  of  people  in  moderate  cir¬ 
cumstances.  They  buy  most  of  the 
floor  coverings  that  are  chosen  with 
any  regard  for  good  taste. 

Next,  let  us  get  before  us,  briefly 
and  in  convenient  form,  the  essen¬ 
tial  facts  about  the  historic  iieriod 
styles  that  are  represented  in  the 
furniture  and  department  stores  to¬ 
day. 

Let  us  note  also  the  latest  de¬ 
velopments  in  modern  furniture  and 
the  current  trends  in  decoration. 
Then,  with  this  background,  let  us 
finally  consider  the  designs  and 
colorings  in  floor  coverings  for  the 
home,  suitable  for  use  with  each  of 
these  styles  and  those  for  use  in 
churches,  theatres  and  other  semi¬ 
public  buildings.  That  should  give 
us  a  fairly  good  picture  of  the  pres¬ 


ent-day  scene  in  the  field  of  in¬ 
terior  decoration  from  a  practical 
selling  standpoint. 

English  Eighteenth  Century  and 

American  Colonial  Furniture 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  most  living 
r(K)ms  and  a  large  percentage  of  the 
dining  rooms  and  bedrooms  in  the 
homes  of  people  in  moderate  cir¬ 
cumstances  throughout  the  country' 
have  furniture  of  English  18th  Cen¬ 
tury  inspiration.  These  pieces  are 
not  exact  reproductions  of  old  fur¬ 
niture,  usually',  but  simplified  inter¬ 
pretations  that  convey  much  of  the 
spirit  of  these  styles  and  that  can 
he  made  well  and  economically  by 
modern  quantity  production  meth¬ 
ods.  They  are  in  keeping  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  walls  and  the  mod¬ 
erate  size  of  most  present-day 
rooms. 

Many  of  the  pieces  of  furniture 
used  in  such  rooms  are  in  the 
(ieorgian  style,  some  are  Queen 
-Vnne  and  a  few  are  William  and 
Mary.  These  styles  are  all  of  the 
same  design  family  and  go  well  to¬ 
gether.  They  are  mingled  even  more 
often  in  the  interior  treatments  done 
by  good  decorators  than  in  the  rooms 
of  average  cost. 

In  the  stores,  this  furniture  is 
often  correctly  described  as  being 
of  English  Eighteenth  Century 
character  and  sometimes  the  sales¬ 
man  adds  the  information  that  this 
piece  or  that  is  Georgian,  Queen 
Anne  or  William  and  Mary.  But  to 
very  many  people  it  is  all  Georgian. 
It  is  also  called  Colonial  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  public,  and 
quite  correctly.  The  furniture  used 
in  this  country  in  Colonial  days  was 
largely  in  these  same  period  styles. 
Some  of  it  was  imported  from  Eng¬ 
land  and  much  of  it  was  made  here, 
through  the  copying  or  adaptation 
of  designs  of  English  pieces,  often 
with  simplifications  to  bring  it  with¬ 
in  the  usually  more  limited  means  of 
the  Colonists.  The  terms  Georgian 
and  Colonial  cover  the  types  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  18th  Century  in  the 
furniture  of  Sheraton.  Hepplewhite 
and  a  few  of  Chippendale’s  pieces, 
in  Adam  furniture  and  in  the  works 
of  others  less  known,  as  well  as  the 
types  in  the  direct  line  of  Renais¬ 
sance  descent. 


Though  it  is  correct  to  call  Eng¬ 
lish  18th  Century  furniture  Colonial, 
the  term  has  a  wider  meaning,  for 
it  can  he  applied  just  as  correctly  to 
the  style  of  furniture  known  gen¬ 
erally  as  Early  .American,  covering 
the  various  types  used  in  the  simple 
cottage  homes  of  the  early  settlers 
and  by  those  of  modest  means 
throughout  Colonial  times.  Early 
-American  in  maple — Windsor  chairs 
with  flaring  turned  legs  and  spin- 
died,  hoojjed  hacks  and  like  pieces 
— is  probably  the  most  ixjpular  fur¬ 
niture  throughout  the  country  today 
and  in  many  stores  it  is  the  main 
style.  It  is  growing  in  favor,  quite 
justly,  for  it  is  admirably  suited  to 
homes  of  moderate  size  and  to  small 
and  medium-size  apartments.  It  has 
the  charm  of  varied,  lively  forms. 
It  is  cheerful  and  light  in  coloring. 
It  has  the  dignity  of  unpretentious¬ 
ness  and  good  taste  and  it  makes 
very  homelike  rooms.  It  is  largely 
used  in  dining  rooms  and  bedrooms 
and  in  living  rooms.  It  is  Jacobean. 

Modern  Style  Furniture 

Next  in  importance  to  Early 
.American  and  English  18th  Cen¬ 
tury  furniture  is  Modern  furniture. 
The  Modern  style  in  furniture  has 
found  its  stride  and  is  l)eing  well 
received  by  the  public,  in  the  large 
cities  particularly.  The  purely  Mod¬ 
ern  ])ieces  shown  in  the  better  de¬ 
partment  stores  are  admirable,  as  a 
rule — simple,  well  proportioned,  of 
good  materials,  and  they  have  re¬ 
pose  because  of  their  plain  surfaces 
and  substantial  rectangular  masses. 
The  woods  used  are  good  in  color 
and  often  beautiful  in  figure.  The 
upholstery  is  frequently  plain  or 
nearly  plain,  and  it  is  most  often  in 
cpiiet  colors,  such  as  brown,  buff 
or  soft  gray-blue.  The  pieces  are  so 
designed  that  when  they  are  assem¬ 
bled  in  a  room  treatment  they  pro¬ 
vide  interesting  contrasts  of  rec¬ 
tangular  forms  that  are  tied  to¬ 
gether  by  their  design  character, 
their  jiroj^ortions  and  the  coloring. 
One  of  the  strongest  appeals  that 
Modem  furniture  makes  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  lies  in  the  fact  that,  in  its  newer 
fonns,  it  is  extremely  comfortable; 
the  sofas  and  easy  chairs  have  deep 
springy  seats  and  they  are  low,  but 
not  extremely  so. 
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In  mediaeval  times  i)eople  lived 
lustily.  Great  guilds  of  tradesmen 
nourished.  Knights  and  minstrels 
lent  an  air  of  romance.  The 
Romanesque  is  impresswe,  rich  and 
strong.  The  Byzantine  is  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  Oriental.  The  Gothic  is 
vigorous  and  inspires  reverence. 

The  Renaissance 

In  the  first  half  of  the  15th  Cen¬ 
tury  the  revival  of  Classic  learning, 
known  as  the  Renaissance,  or  new 
•hirth,  made  its  influence  apparent 
in  interior  decoration  in  Italy.  In 
the  middle  of  the  16th  Century,  a 
free  and  unrestrained  tyjie  of  de¬ 
sign  known  as  the  Baroque  develoj>- 
ed.  Michaelangelo  was  its  most 
able  and  distinguished  exponent. 
The  Renaissance  sjiread  throughout 
Euro|)e,  with  different  characteris¬ 
tics  in  each  countrv. 


The  Historic  Periods 

As  a  guide  in  dealing  with  the 
period  tyj^es  now  in  use,  it  is  imjX)rt- 
ant  to  have  the  essential  facts  about 
these  periods  in  mind  and  to  know 
their  relation  to  each  other  and  to 
the  big  movements  in  design.  An 
effort  is  made  to  give  this  briefly 
below : 


Ancient  Styles 

Though  the  Egyptians,  Babylon¬ 
ians  and  other  early  peojiles  had 
highly  developed  styles  of  architec¬ 
ture  and  decoration,  we  need  not 
concern  ourselves  with  them.  The 
Greeks  developed  a  style  of  “|X)st 
and  lintel”  architecture  with  which 
everyone  is  acquainted.  This  was 
adajned  by  the  Romans  for  the  or¬ 
namentation  of  their  buildings  of 
A  number  of  furniture  manufac-  heavy  round  arch  construction.  The 
turers  are  sixinsoring  a  style  known  ruins  of  Pompeii,  which  was  buried 
as  Classic  Modern  which  combines  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  79 
characteristics  of  both  the  Modern  A.  D.,  preserved  the  finest  expres¬ 
and  the  Classic.  Frequently  it  re-  sion  of  Roman  domestic  interior 
fleets  the  lighter  Neo-Classic  (New  decoration,  which  was  strongly  in- 
Classic)  of  the  18th  Century,  the  fluenced  by  Greek  artists  and  crafts- 
French  Louis  XVT  and  Directoire  men  in  Pompeii.  The  Pompeiian 
and  the  English  Adam  style.  It  Style  is  notable  for  purity  of  line, 
seems  to  be  at  its  best,  however,  grace  of  form  and  lively  ornamenta- 
when  it  draws  uj)on  the  more  robust  tion. 

Em])ire  style  and  the  Classic  Greek 
and  Roman,  while  remaining  strong- 
Iv  M(xlern. 


The  Modern  Period  Design  Re- 
flerts  Our  Own  Times  and  Way  of  Life. 


Classic  Modern  Furniture 


Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 

'Pile  Renaissance  become  the  pre¬ 
vailing  influence  in  interior  decor¬ 
ation  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
(9ueen  Elizabeth  (15.58-1603)  in 
whose  time  interiors  were  essentially 
Gothic  with  Renaissance  ornament 
and  furniture.  Though  it  had  been 
introduced  by  Henry  VIII  it  did  not 
take  root  until  it  came  by  way  of 
Flanders,  so  that  it  shows  strong 
Flemish  influence.  Contacts  with 
Italy  continued  to  introduce  i)ure 
Renaissance  influences,  however. 

The  Jacobean  was  a  continuation 
of  the  Elizabethan  during  the  reign 
of  James  I  (1603-1625)  and  Charles 
I  (1625-1649).  And  now  the  interior 
architecture  became  more  classical 
and  formal.  Walls  were  panelled  in 
oak :  the  furniture  was  of  oak  carv¬ 
ed  with  vigor.  The  furniture  was 
massive,  the  textiles  rich  and  strong 
in  color.  In  the  Jacobean  period 
walnut  came  into  favor  as  a  furni- 
wood  but  did  not  displace  oak.  The 
Elizabethan  style  is  robust  and 
colorful.  The  Jacobean  style  is  dig¬ 
nified,  rich  and  scholarly. 

Cromwellian  and  Carolean 

The  Jacobean  style  persisted  in 
the  interior  architecture  through  the 
Cromwellian  period,  with  heavy 
floral  and  other  carved  ornament 
added  in  the  Carolean  period,  which 
covers  the  brief  reign  of  James  II. 
The  Carolean  (Charles  II,  1660- 
1685  and  James  II,  1685-1688)  style 
was  strongly  influenced  by  the  in¬ 
flux  of  Continental  ideas  and  fur¬ 
nishings  that  came  in  with  return¬ 
ing  Royalists  at  the  Re.storation  of 
Charles  II.  The  Carolean  style  is 
elegant,  gay  and  unrestrained. 


Mediaeval  Times 

For  about  a  thousand  years,  from 
the  decay  of  the  Roman  Empire  un¬ 
til  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  in  the 
14th  Century,  the  influence  of  the 
Classic  arts  of  Greece  and  Rome 
was  lost  to  the  world  and  new  styles 
develo])ed.  The  Mediaeval  ])eriod 
embraces  the  Early  Christian,  By¬ 
zantine,  Romanesque  and  Gothic 
styles.  Romanesque  was  developed 
from  the  bare  round-arch  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Romans,  stripped  of  its 
decorative  features  and  enriched 
with  new  ornament  at  focal  i)oints ; 
foliage  forms  and  Christian  sym¬ 
bols,  mainly,  vigorously  carved  in 
the  stone.  Byzantine,  which  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  Romanesque,  is  marked  by 
gorgeous  Orientalism,  as  it  origin¬ 
ated  at  Constantinople  when  that 
city  was  the  Eastern  capital  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

The  Gothic  style  grew  out  of  the 
Romanesque.  It  is  characterized,  in 
architecture,  by  the  pointed  arch  and 
by  its  own  type  of  conventional 
treatment  of  leaf,  flower  and  other 
forms.  Early  Gothic  textiles  were 
.Saracenic.  Later,  European  foliage 
and  flower  forms  appeared,  also 
heraldic-looking  animals.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  Persian  rugs  were  spread  in 
front  of  the  high  altars  in  Gothic 
cathedrals. 


Other  Styles  of  Furniture 

There  is  considerable  furniture  in 
the  stores  that  is  of  the  American 
Empire  style  and  in  the  style  of  the 
early  days  of  American  independ¬ 
ence  sometimes  called  Federal.  The 
present  displays  of  furniture  in¬ 
clude  but  few  examples  of  the 
French  styles;  Louis  XIV,  Louis 
XV,  Louis  XVI,  Directoire  and 
Empire.  There  is  very  little  in  either 
the  Italian  or  Spanish  styles.  There 
is  some  French  Provincial,  a  simpli¬ 
fied  expression  of  18th  Century 
period  tyi)es.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  new  type  of  Peasant  fur¬ 
niture  in  attractive  wood  finishes 
with  sparingly-used  painted  orna¬ 
ment,  and  there  are  interesting  de¬ 
velopments  in  rustic  furniture. 


Metal  Furniture 


New  metal  furniture  for  dining 
rooms  which  shows  Neo-Classic  and 
Chinese  Chippendale  influence  is  ad¬ 
mirable,  especially  for  the  smaller 
houses  and  apartments.  Metal  lieds 
in  the  Modern  style  are  featured. 
For  the  terrace  and  sun-room  there 
are  very  smart  new  designs  in  tubu¬ 
lar  metal  furniture. 
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William  and  Mary 

.Much  of  the  Carolean  freedom  in 
design,  and  the  contemporary  Con¬ 
tinental  influence,  carried  over  into 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary 
(1()88-1702),  but  was  subordinated 
to  and  steadied  by  the  sturdy  Dutch 
influence.  The  principal  furniture 
wood  was  walnut,  but  lacquer  was 
much  used — black,  red,  green  and 
blue,  decorated  with  Oriental  de¬ 
signs  in  gold.  Gros  point  and  petit 
point  embroideries  were  much  used 
for  upholstery.  Textiles  were  rich 
in  mingled  strong  colors.  The 
ll'illiam  and  Mary  style  is  homelike, 
refined,  cheerfid. 

Queen  Anne 

The  style  of  the  times  of  Queen 
.'\nne  (1702-1714)  was  a  gradual 
development  from  that  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  i)eriod.  Chair  backs  which 
had  been  very  high  in  the  William 
and  Mary  period  became  much  lower 
and  less  rounded  at  the  top.  As  the 
l)eriod  continued  they  became  more 
nearly  straight  across  and  chair 
lacks  often  flared  out  towards  the 
toj).  The  chairs  became  wider,  and 
more  formal.  A  certain  crispness 
and  vigor  replaced  the  smoothly- 
rounded  forms  and  opposed  cyma 
(wave-like)  curves  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  style.  Textiles  were  strong  in 
color,  walnut  was  still  the  principal 
wood  and  lacquer  still  in  favor.  The 
Queen  Anne  style  is  elegant,  graci¬ 
ous  and  lively. 

The  Georgian 

This  period  covers  the  reigns  of 
George  I  (1714-1727),  George  II 
(1727-1760)  and  George  III  (1760- 
1820).  For  some  time  after  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  period,  the  lines  of 
the  Early  Georgian,  and  the  orna¬ 
ment,  were  very  free,  often  reflec¬ 
ting  the  Baroque,  through  French 
influence.  The  principal  furniture 
wood  was  walnut.  Then  came  a 
trend  towards  the  Classic  principles 
and  forms  of  the  Renaissance,  of¬ 
ten  pedantic  and  uninspired.  .About 
1720  mahogany  came  into  use  as  a 
furniture  wood  and  gjhined  wide 
favor.  This  trend  was  succeeded  by 
the  Neo-Classic  delicacy  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  the  Adam  style  and  the 
other  Neo-Classic  expressions  found 
in  the  works  of  Sheraton  and  Hep- 
plewhite  (Louis  XVI  and  .Adam  in¬ 
fluence),  and  also  in  some  of  Chip¬ 
pendale’s  classic  pieces  and  in  the 
works  of  others.  Satin  wood  was 
much  used  at  about  this  time.  Chip¬ 
pendale  made  furniture  inspired  by 
Chinese  art,  “ribband”  back  chairs 
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of  French  inspiration,  and  he  incor- 
lK)rated  Gothic  suggestions  in  his 
varied  works  with  remarkable  ver- 
sJitility.  The  genius  and  artistry  of 
Robert  and  James  Adam,  of  Chip- 
l)endale,  Sheraton,  Hepplewhite 
and  others  made  their  times  unques¬ 
tionably  the  richest  of  any  j)eriod 
in  furniture  suited  to  our  present- 
day  use.  After  this  time  a  Classic 
revival  of  heavy  and  often  clumsy 
character  became  dominant  and  grew 
worse,  until  it  disapjjeared  in  the 
N’ictorian  age  of  commercialism  and 
general  bad  taste.  The  Georgian 
style  is  that  of  the  mansion,  with 
the  atmosphere  of  scholarship  and 
good  breeding,  a  bit  pompous  at 
times,  occasionally  zvhimsical  and 
usually  in  good  taste. 

.American  Empire  and  Federal 

.At  the  l)eginning  of  the  19th  Cen¬ 
tury  the  influence  of  the  French 
lilmpire  style  of  Naixileon  I  l)ecame 
strong  in  this  country.  .American 
cabinet  makers  eliminated  the  or¬ 
molu  and  bronze  ornaments  simpli¬ 
fied  the  lines  and  used  carved  wood 
ornament  at  focal  ixflnts,  paw  feet 
and  cornucopias,  etc.  The  scroll- 
end  sofa  is  a  characteristic  design. 
'Pile  princijal  furniture  woo<l  was 
mahogany.  Duncan  Phyfe,  whose 
later  shop  was  in  New  York,  is  the 
l)est  known  cabinet-maker  who 
worked  in  this  style.  Federal  is  a 
rather  indefinite  term  applied  to 
.American  furniture  later  than  Geor¬ 
gian  or  Colonial.  It  indicates  the 
decorative  development  subsequent 
to  .American  independence  in  1776 
up  to  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Victorian  era. 

Early  American  or  Colonial 

Early  settlements  were  made  in 
•America  during  Jacobean  times,  so 
the  Early  American  is  Jacobean,  but 
it  is  not  commonly  so  called  be¬ 
cause  that  term  has  been  confined  to 
the  architecture  and  furnishings  of 
the  homes  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
great,  while  these  simple  Windsor 
chairs,  cuplwards  and  settles  were 
of  the  kind  used  in  the  farm  houses 
and  cottages  of  England  in  the  days 
of  James  I.  Many  of  the  more 
sturdy  pieces  without  turnings  date 
from  the  times  of  Elizalieth  or  ear¬ 
lier. 


The  French  Styles 

The  Renaissance  style  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  France  by  Francois  I 
(1515-1547).  In  the  time  of  Henri 
II  (1547-1559)  the  Classic  element 
became  dominant.  The  style  of 


Henri  IV  (1589-1610)  and  of  Louis 
XIII  (1610-1613)  was  Barcxiue, 
that  of  Louis  XIV  (1643-1715), 
who  was  called  “Le  Grand  Monar- 
(jue”,  was  of  Renaissance  Classic 
character,  heavy,  magnificent  and 
dignified.  The  Regence  (Regency) 
(1715-1723)  covered  the  first  years 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV  (1715- 
1774).  It  retained  some  of  the 
formality  of  the  Louis  XIV  maimer 
but  introduced  Rococo  (rock-and- 
shell)  ornament — dignified  but  in  a 
light  mood.  The  Rococo  element  be¬ 
came  rampant  in  the  Louis\  XV 
style  in  which  there  was  unrestrain¬ 
ed  use  of  curved  forms — It  was 
rich,  gay,  elegant. 

The  Louis  XVI  (1774-93)  is 
Neo-Classic — refined,  temler,  digni¬ 
fied.  .After  the  French  Revolution 
came  the  Directoire  or  'Pransition 
(1795-1799)  during  which  French 
decoration  was  Neo-Classic,  mainly 
of  Pompeiian  inspiration.  The  Di¬ 
rectoire  style  has  Classic  purity  of 
line,  grace  and  elegant  simplicity. 
Napoleon  liecame  First  Consul  in 
1799  and  Emperor  in  1804.  The 
Empire  style  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Neo-Classic  development,  but 
sijired  by  the  spirit  of  Iin])e^|p 
Rome  and  filled  with  Naixileflpfe. 
motifs:  the  initial  “N”,  the 
and,  after  the  Egyptian  campaign, 
sphinxes  and  other  Egyptian  motifs. 
Empire  zvas  sturdy  and  rich,  but 
became  coarse,  heavy  and  shozvy  in 
its  later  phase. 

The  Victorian 

Very  lately  there  has  been  a  re¬ 
vival  of  interest  in  the  Victorian 
style  which  was  evolved — or  rather, 
{lerhaps,  in  the  phrase  of  Topsy 
“just  growed”, — during  the  long 
reign  of  England’s  Queen  Victoria. 
Its  chief  characteristics  are  sump¬ 
tuous  comfort  in  heavy,  stuffed  fur¬ 
niture,  ornate  crystal  chandeliers 
and  rich,  heavy  colors,  red  perhaps 
predominating.  In  Paris,  the  era 
of  sideburns,  hansom  cabs  and  gas 
burners.  Furniture  manufacturers 
have  lately  been  active  in  recreating 
pieces  of  this  era,  and  have  in  fact 
conferred  upon  them  in  most  cases 
more  good  taste  than  the  originals 
possessed. 

The  Biedermeier 

Search  throught  the  list  of  emin¬ 
ent  cabinet-makers  will  fail  to  re¬ 
veal  any  such  name  as  Biedermeier. 
The  reason  is  that  Herr  Biedermeier 
was  simply  an  amusing  character  in¬ 
vented  by  a  cartoonist  for  the  pages 
of  “Fliegende  Blatter,”  a  humorous 
paper  of  the  early  years  of  the  nine- 
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teenth  century,  published  in  Berlin. 
He  was  the  impersonation  of  the 
jrrosperous,  conservative  German 
bourgeois  of  that  time,  and  so  the 
name  came  to  lie  applied  to  the  sort 
of  furniture  and  decoration  that 
would  be  found  in  such  a  househld 
as  his — a  simplified  Empire  style, 
suited  to  the  less  pretentious  life  of 
the  provinces,  virile  hut  not  formal. 

The  Biedermeier  style  closely 
coincides  in  its  main  characteristics 
with  the  American  Empire  style. 
Much  of  this  furniture  that  is  be¬ 
ing  reproduced  mingles  well  with 
Empire  and  modern  furniture. 
Therefore  floor  coverings  suitable 
for  these  latter  go  well  with  Bied¬ 
ermeier. 

Prescribing  Floor  Coverings 

Spanish  and  Italian  Renaissance 
— These  styles  are  seldom  used  ex¬ 
cepting  in  costly  interiors.  The 
other  styles  of  these  countries  are 
not  employed.  The  furniture  is  of 
walnut  richly  carved  and  the  fabrics 
are  heavy,  rich  and  full-bodied. 
Ruby  red  velvet  was  most  used  in 
Italy — red  or  green  in  Spain,  with 
gold  galloon  (tape-like  bindings). 
Rugs  w’ere  of  Oriental  design,  rich 
in  coloring  with  ruby  red  dominant. 

.  Hard  floor  coverings  were  in  dark 
marble  tile  effect  or  plain  brown. 

Elisabethan,  Jacobean  and  Caro- 
lean — With  Elizabethan  carved  oak 
furniture,  the  traditional  rug  is  one 
in  an  Oriental  pattern  with  distinct, 
vigorously  drawn  motifs  in  strong, 
full-bodi^  colors — red,  green,  blue 
with  tan  and  buff,  the  red  predomin¬ 
ating  greatly.  The  robustness  of  the 
carving,  the  massiveness  of  the  fur¬ 
niture  and  the  heavy  dark  oak  panel¬ 
ling  of  the  walls  called  for  this  kind 
of  rug.  It  is  the  type  of  Oriental 
rugs  used  in  Eliza^th’s  day,  then 
called  “Turkey  carpets”.  Hard 
floor  coverings  in  plain  deep  brown 
may  be  used  with  rugs. 

William  and  Mary  and  Queen 
Anne — In  interiors  of  William  and 
Mary  character,  rugs  of  Chinese  de¬ 
sign  with  blue  ground  or  old  gold 
ground  are  often  best.  Rugs  of 
Oriental  design,  in  slightly  softened 
but  clear  colors,  showing  moderate¬ 
ly  small  motifs  are  suitable.  Chinese 
wall  paper  designs  with  sinuous 
stems  or  bamboo  stalks,  or  repeated 
motifs  of  Chinese  figures  and  pago¬ 
das  such  as  are  seen  on  lacquered 
furniture  may  be  used.  Papers  of 
the  latter  type  are  sometimes  best  in 
lacquer  finish  with  a  red  or  black 
ground.  If  the  walls  and  the  rug 
show  Chinese  designs  ffie  effect  is 
likely  to  seem  overdone.  It  is  often 


l)etter  not  to  have  both  Chinese  in 
character.  Likewise  it  is  best  to 
avoid  using  Chinese-jiattemed  rugs 
or  wall  papers  when  the  room  con¬ 
tains  many  lacquered  furniture 
l)ieces  with  Chinese  ornament.  Plain 
walls  may  be  in  jade  green,  slightly 
violet-blue,  or  some  other  strong 
color,  softened  a  little,  or  in  fawn, 
flard  floor-covering  plain  dark 
brown  or  amber  used  with  rugs. 

Georgian — Rooms  in  the  manner 
of  the  l)eginning  of  the  Georgian 
])eriod  may  well  have  Chinese-de- 
sign  rugs  with  a  blue  ground,  if  the 
walls  and  upholstery  do  not  clash 
with  this  color.  Tan,  blue-green, 
green  or  some  other  fairly  strong, 
but  not  harsh,  color  was  often  used 
instead  of  white  or  ivorj’  for  paint¬ 
ing  the  walls.  Closely  patterned 
rugs  of  medium-light,  slightly  soft 
coloring  in  Oriental  designs  are 
suitable.  Sometimes  a  carpet  of  con- 
tenqiorary  French  design  may  lie 
used.  Chinese  wall  pajiers  of  the 
hand-painted  tyjie  are  suitable.  A 
marble  tile  effect  may  be  used  in  a 
hard  floor  covering  of  a  color  that 
will  tone  in  or  a  hard  floor  cover¬ 
ing  of  deep  plain  amber  may  be  used 
with  rugs. 

The  Adam  style  calls  for  carpet¬ 
ing  matching  the  delicate  color  of 
the  walls,  in  a  slightly  darker  tone, 
or  for  a  carpet  or  rug  in  Adam  de¬ 
sign.  or  for  a  marble  tile  effect  in 
a  hard  floor  or  one  in  which  there 
is  an  Adam  motif  inlaid.  Oriental 
and  Chinese  designs  are  entirely  un¬ 
suitable.  There  are  excellent  wall- 
jmjiers  in  Adam  style. 

Sheraton,  Heppleivhite  and  Chip¬ 
pendale  Classic — Such  pieces  of 
Sheraton  and  Hepplewhite  furniture 
as  are  Neo-Classic — influenced  by 
the  Louis  XVI  style — and  the  pieces 
by  Chippendale,  which  are  of  classic 
character,  appear  to  good  advantage 
with  rugs  of  Oriental  design  that 
are  light  in  coloring  and  fine  in 
pattern  and  texture.  Plain  carpeting 
of  soft,  fairly  light  coloring — taupe 
or  warm  gray  or  gray-green  or  gray- 
blue — is  suitable.  Carpets  in  de¬ 
signs  of  the  period  are  suitable,  na¬ 
turally.  Hard  floor  coverings  in 
marble  effects  can  be  used. 

Chinese  Chippendale — For  use 
with  furniture  in  Chippendale’s 
Chinese  manner  Oriental  rug  de¬ 
signs  should  lie  close,  of  fairly  small 
oattem  and  the  colors  well  mingled. 
Rugs  of  Chinese  design  character 
may  be  used,  or  carpets  in  designs 
of  the  period.  Hard  floor  covering 
in  the  effect  of  black  marble  veined 
with  white  or  gold  color  is  suitable. 

American  Empire — Plain  carpet¬ 
ing  or  carpets  in  the  design  of  the 


period  and  rich  Oriental-patterned 
rugs  in  well-covered  designs  are  ex¬ 
cellent.  Hard  floor  covering  in 
black  marble  tile  effect  with  white 
or  gold  vcining  may  be  used. 

Directoirc — Plain  carpeting  or 
carpets  in  designs  of  the  i)eriod  are 
best.  The  color  should  be  fairly 
strong,  to  match  wall  color  in  a 
deeper  tone  or  rather  deep  soft  gray. 
Marble  tile  effect  in  hard  flour  cov¬ 
ering  or  with  Directoirc  design  in¬ 
laid  is  good.  Oriental  and  Chinese 
designs  are  entirely  unsuitable. 

Louis  XIV ,  Regence,  Louis  XV 
and  Louis  XVI — Plain  carpeting  or 
designs  of  the  |)eriod  are  best.  Rugs 
of  Chinese  design  may  well  lie  used 
in  some  Louis  XI\^  rooms.  ^Marble 
effects  in  hard  floor  coverings  or 
hard  floor  coverings  in  plain  amber 
used  with  rugs  are  good. 

Empire — Rugs  in  Empire  designs 
or  plain  in  strong  full  colors  are 
best.  A  strong  Empire  color  should 
be  used  on  the  wall — as  green,  red. 
yellow  or  purple.  Marble  tile  effect 
iti  black  veined  with  golden  yellow 
or  in  black  or  gray  veined  with 
white  in  hard  floor  coverings,  or 
a  plain  color  with  inlaid  Empire 
motif. 

Italian  or  Spanish — In  Italian  and 
Spanish  Renaissance  rooms  rugs  of 
Oriental  design  in  which  rich  red 
predominates  are  best.  Marble  tile 
effect  in  hard  floor  covering,  black 
veined  with  color  or  with  white. 

Early  American — Hooked  rug  de¬ 
signs  in  carpeting  or  rugs  in  Orient¬ 
al  design  of  close  quiet  pattern  not 
too  dark  or  strong  in  coloring. 
Plain  carj)eting  not  usually  desir¬ 
able,  rag  caqjet  or  plaid  cari^eting 
good.  Hard  floor  covering  in  square 
red  tile  effect  or  in  plain  deep  am¬ 
ber  may  be  used  with  scatter  rugs 
in  hooked  rug  or  braided  rug  char¬ 
acter.  Wall  papers  in  little  leaf 
spray  ]iatterns  or  repeated  quaint 
scenes  with  figures. 

Modern  and  Classic  Modem — 
Plain  carpeting  to  tone  in  with  or 
match  or  contrast  with  upholstery  or 
furniture  wood.  Coloring  usually 
light  and  soft  such  as  light,  warm 
gray,  buff  or  blue-gray.  Dark  brown 
tete  de  negre  is  among  the  favored 
colors.  Rugs  in  suitable  Modem 
designs.  In  hard  floor  coverings 
plain  color  or  marbled  effect  of  har¬ 
monizing  color. 

Note:  In  favoring  customers 
ivith  your  oum  ideas  and  opinions 
on  color,  design,  and  decorative  sug¬ 
gestions  in  general,  you  tvill  of 
course  do  so  unth  tact  and  never 
to  the  point  where  it  may  jeopardise 
the  sale. 
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SELLING  TO  WOMEN 

CHAPTER  TWE.^TY-OXE 


YOU 

TAKE  A 
WOMAN 

Those  important 
diiier^neeH  in  the 
mind  and  way  of 
Woman  from 
those  of  Men 


Note :  Since  no  man  believes  that 
another  “understands  women” — nor 
any  ivoynan  either,  for  that  matter 
— the  author  has  persuaded  a 
xvotnan  friend  of  his  to  write  Chap¬ 
ters  21,  22,  23,  24,  26  and  27  of  this 
Manual.  Her  pen  name  is  Frances 
Femitui,  and  we  can  at  least  be  sure 
that  she  knows  her  subject  at  first 
hand ! 

A  long  time  ago  a  very  great  poet 
named  Alexander  Pope  said:  “The 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  Man.” 
By  the  same  token  the  proper  study 
of  retail  selling  is  Woman.  This, 
for  the  reason  that  of  all  customers 
on  the  retail  salesfloor  looking  for 
floor  coverings,  upwards  of  90%  are 
and  will  remain  women. 

Now,  as  men,  you  have  all  been 
steeped  in  the  tradition  of  the  “mys¬ 
tery”  of  Woman.  It  is  very  far 
from  my  intention  to  say  that  there 
is  no  mystery.  There  is  a  mystery; 
but  it  is  one  which,  at  least  to  some 
profitable  extent,  admits  of  analy¬ 
sis.  It  is  also  far  from  my  purpose 
to  try  to  catalogue  here  these  ele¬ 
ments  which  combine  to  form  this 
mystery.  I  shall  however  hint  at  a 
few  of  them  by  way  of  persuading 
you  to  carry  on  the  investigation 
for  yourself.  I  merely  set  the  com¬ 
pass  into  the  field  of  woman  psy¬ 
chology,  leaving  to  you  its  complet¬ 
er  exporation. 

Just  one  word  of  caution  before 
we  get  out  our  microscope,  test 
tubes  and  other  analytical  gadgets. 
When  we  speak  of  Woman  in  the 
chapters  which  immediately  follow 
we  mean  the  average  woman.  So  if 
you  find  yourself  in  reading  on,  say¬ 
ing  “Well,  my  wife  isn’t  like  that”, 
or  “My  sister  doesn’t  do  that”,  why, 
don’t  forget  that  we  are  talking  of 
women  as  a  whole. 

That  Celebrated 
“Woman’s  Intuition” 

To,  begin  with,  the  brain  of 
woman  is  a  different  thing  entirely 
from  the  brain  of  man;  different, 
that  is,  even  in  its  cell  development. 
It’s  every  bit  as  good,  of  course, 
and  frequently  a  whole  lot  better; 
but  still,  it’s  different.  For  example. 


when  she  thinks,  she  is  apt  in  her 
speed  to  overleap  intermediate  steps 
in  her  reasoning  and  reach  and  an¬ 
nounce  her  conclusion ;  while  the 
plodding,  more  methodical  mind  of 
man  is  slowly  climbing  to  his  con- 
cusion,  stepladder-like.  Hence  the 
l)ewilderment  of  you  mere  men  who 
arc  taken  aback  by  the  conclusion 
because  you  haven’t  yet  seen  the 
steps  that  led  to  it!  This  faculty  of 
woman  is  sometimes  called  woman’s 
intuition.  And  it  is  the  No.  1  ele¬ 
ment  in  our  “mystery”. 

To  add  to  your  masculine  con¬ 
fusion,  woman,  be  she  ever  so  ap- 
jiarently,  even  coldly,  reasonable,  is 
not  in  the  final  analysis  ruled  by  her 
head  at  all,  but  rather  by  her  heart, 
her  emotions.  This  may  seem  to  be 
less  evident  in  her  shopping  excur¬ 
sions — apart  from  wearables — ^but 
it’s  there,  deep  down,  nevertheless. 
This  means  that  to  her  a  rug  is  not 
at  all  what  it  is  to  you.  You  see  a 
well  designed,  well  constructed  piece 
of  merchandise;  we  women  see  a 
rug  as,  first  of  all,  a  new  “dress” 
for  our  living  room,  a  new  link  in 
the  chain  that  binds  mv  husband 
and  me  together,  to  home  and — 
woman’s  greatest  desire  of  all — to 
security.  Finally,  it  is  a  new  bit  of 
romance  entering  my  life;  just  as  a 
new  evening  dress  is  not  to  me  so 
many  yards  of  fabric  nicely  draped, 
but  rather  an  opening  of  the  portals 
to  a  possible  new  Adventure — 
around  the  next  corner  maybe! 

We’re  Subtle  and  Indirect 

We  women  of  course  are  subtle; 
that  is  to  say,  we  are  in  most  things 
indirect.  Have  you  ever  watched  one 
of  us  teasing  a  bit  of  minced  checken 
around  a  plate  in  Ye  Olde  Tea 
Room?  Or  tried  to  find  out  what 
your  wife  was  driving  at  when  she 
began  to  talk  about  the  weather? 
Of  course  by  now  you  probably 
know  that  she  is  on  the  trail  of  a 
new  dress,  but  will  she  suggest  it 
outright?  Not  she — usually! 

You  see,  that’s  another  one  of 
our  defences  against  you  men.  Lack¬ 
ing  the  physical  strength  to  launch 
a  frontal  assault  on  your  egotism. 
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we  steal  around  you  and  win  by 
surprise  attack. 

So  far  I  have  hinted  at  certain 
elements  in  our  “mystery”  which 
seem  to  be  favorable.  I  must  now 
admit  to  one  that  isn’t.  For  the  most 
part  we  women  lack  the  same  pow¬ 
ers  of  concentration  as  you  men 
have.  This  is  partly  because  our 
outlook  on  life  and  our  training  for 
it  has  been  different  from  yours. 
Don’t  forget  that  the  management  of 
a  home  does  not  call  for  a  display 
of  this  faculty  to  the  same  degree 
as  you  must  have  it  on  the  sales 
floor  when  you  are  trying  to  close 
a  sale,  or  that  the  average  office 
worker  must  have.  This  lack  of 
concentration  is  the  reason  why  you 
are  often  startled,  while  sitting  with 
your  wife  in  the  evening  and  telling 
her  something  that  went  on  during 
the  day,  or  perhaps  reading  her  a 
choice  morsel  out  of  the  evening 
paper,  by  having  her  break  in  with 
some  such  exclamation  as  “Did  you 
pay  the  gas  bill  today?” 

Another  thing,  most  of  us,  being 
women,  are  totally  incapable  of  de¬ 
votion  to  abstract  ideas  and  ideals. 
This  is  because  we  don’t  value  them. 
You  can  count  the  women  philoso¬ 
phers  of  the  world  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand  and  still  have  about  three 
left  over!  It  may  seem  like  an  in¬ 
consistency  to  say,  in  one  and  the 
same'  breath,  that  women  are  both 
romanticists  and  realists,  yet  it’s 
true.  As  the  weaker  sex,  we  had 
to  take  a  firm  grasp  on  realities 
quite  a  few  centuries  before  the 
dawn  of  recorded  history— this,  as 
part  of  our  defense  against  you 
men !  Therefore,  here  is  a  hint  for 
you  on  the  salesfloor :  Don’t  waste 
your  time  and  mine  in  an  abstract 
discussion  of  beauty  somewhere if 
it  is  beauty  in  rugs  that  you  mean, 
by  all  means  lead  me  over  to  the 
pile,  and  let  me  see  it,  finger  it, 
step  on  it.  Remember  you’re  not  a 
museum  guide;  you’re  a  salesman. 
In  other  words,  I  am  interested  in 
beauty,  not  as  an  idea  but  as  an 
actuality — and  as  it  relates  to  me. 

You  Look:  We  See! 

On  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger, 
again,  let  me  remind  you  that 
woman  is  normally  far  more  ob¬ 
servant  than  man.  You  look  -at 
things;  she  sees  them.  She  is  keen¬ 
ly  aware  of  her  surroundings, of 
everything  that  is  going  on,  to  a 
far  greater  degree  than  you  men 
usually  are.  Let  me  explain. 

You  and  your  wife,  let  us  say — 
I  may  assume  that  you  are  married, 
mayn’t  I? — have,  just  come  home 


from  a  party.  You  met  there  some 
old  friends;  made  some  new  ones. 

After  your  wife  has  kicked  off 
lier  slippers — oh  yes,  she  has ;  wives 
always  do — and  has  made  herself 
thoroughly  “comfy,”  she  liegains 
indulging  in  that  “post  mortem” 
which  is  part  of  the  ritual  of  every 
woman’s  life.  She  first  encompasses 
the  topic  of  the  other  women’s 
clothes — ^to  herself  anyway  if  not  to 
you — and  what  their  husbands  seem 
to  be  able  to  give  them  (this  is  just 
to  make  you  feel  as  comfortable  as 
she  is!).  Having  finished  with  this 
subject,  which  I  will  admit  is  with 
her  not  so  much  a  case  of  observa¬ 
tion  as  it  is  a  kind  of  effortless 
absorption,  she  proceeds  to  other 
things.  Says  she : 

“That  was  a  funny  remark  that 
that  Mr.  Bayles  made  to  me.  wasn’t 
it?  And  the  way  he  said  it!” 
Whereupon,  if  you  are  feeling  hon¬ 
est,  you  admit  you  don’t  remember 
it ;  or  else  in  the  interests  of  ^wace, 
you  mumble  yes.  Again :  “Ed  Blair 
had  a  new  suit  on,  didn’t  he?”  To 
which  you  helplessly  reply  “Did 
he  ?”  And  yet  again :  “What  did 
you  think  of  Caroline’s  new  coffee 
table?”  So  you  answer  “Swell” — 
although  the  truth  is  you  didn’t  even 
see  it,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  you 
stared  at  it  all  evening!  And  so 
on.  and  so  on  and  much  more  of 
the  same,  until  your  wife,  convinced 
once  more  of  the  essential  stupidity 
of  all  males,  decides  in  favor  of  go¬ 
ing  to  bed  and  so  leaves  you  at  last 
to  the  solace  of  a  midnight  cigar¬ 
ette. 

“Well,  and  what  of  it?”  you 
grunt — this  being  the  closest  ap¬ 
proach  to  art  admission  of  masculine 
inferiority  I  can  ever  expect  from 
you. 

What  of  it?  We’ll  get  to  that  in 
a  later  chapter! 

Ho,  for  the  Senses  Five! 

Meanwhile,  I  have  space  in  this 
chapter  for  just  a  word  or  two 
more..  I  have  already  said  that  emoj 
tion  -sways  us  women  to  a  greater 
extent’ that  it  does  you' men.  Now 
emotion  is  of  the  senses;  and  of 
the  senses  (there  are  five:  sight; 
touch,  .sound,  taste,  sn^ll.''  Have 
you  ever  stopped  to  think  hoWiJtiany 
senses  floor  coverings  can  appeal  to  ? 
Well,  we  have  sight,  haven’t  we? 
And  with  rugs- and  carpets,-  we  have 
’  touch,  and  finally  .the*  sejise* -of 
sound  enters,  thongh  n^atively.; 
tliat  is  to  say,  the  absence  of  sound, 
quietness,  underfoot.,  Do  you,  Mr, 
Salesman,  make  a  play  on'  these 
senses  of  mine  when  you  are  selling 
to  me? 


The  next  time  you  read  a  story 
in  your  favorite  magazine  and  you 
come  uiK)n  a  passage  in  it  that  par- 
timlarly  grips  you — stop!  Then  go 
back  over  it  and  find  out  why  it 
seemed  to  you  so  real,  so  very  pres¬ 
ent,  so  much  as  if  it  actually  hap- 
jiened  to  you  jiersonally.  To  save 
your  time  here’s  a  hint :  Count  the 
numlier  of  senses — your  senses — 
that  the  writer  has  played  upon  in 
bringing  the  action  or  the  situation 
home  to  you. 

You  and  I  and  the  rest  of  the 
world — which  includes  all  present 
and  future  customers  of  your  de¬ 
partment — have  these  five  senses, 
each  more  or  less  well  endowed  by 
Nature  and  sharpened  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  living.  Each  of  us  is  in 
effect  a  violin ;  only  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  but  four  strings  we  have  five. 
These  are  our  five  senses.  The  good 
writer  “plays”  on  all  five  as  often 
as  he  can. 

Now  the  writer,  in  “selling”  you 
an  idea,  or  a  situation,  is  in  the 
.same  position  as  you  are  when  you 
are  selling,  let  us  say,  a  rug.  The 
rug,  as  I  have  reminded  you,  can 
logically  appeal  to  three  of  my  five 
senses.  If  you  omit  a  “play”  on  one 
of  the  three  then  your  selling  job 
is  only  66  2/3%  effective. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  People 
are  mjoved  through  their  senses — 
which,’  taken  together,  form  their 
collective  impression  of  each  pro¬ 
duct — far  more  than  through  rea¬ 
son  and  logic.  There  is  no  mystery 
about  this;  it  is  as  rudimentary  as 
ABC  and  as  old  as  Time.  It  wasn’t 
reason  that  “sold”  the  apple  to  Eve ! 

As  we  have  noted,  90%  of  all 
persons  entering  your  department 
are  women.  Women  are  moved  to 
action  through  their  senses  even 
more  than  men  are.  According  to 
the  greatest  living  authority  in  these 
matters — the  English  thinker,  Have¬ 
lock  Ellis — the  very  senses  most  ac- 
cutely  developed  in  women  are  those 
which  happen  to  pertain  to  rugs  and 
carpets :  in  other  words,  sight, 
touch,  hearing. 

One  final  word  of  caution :  Don’t 
expect  ever\*thing  I’ve  said  about 
my  own  sex  here  in  this  chapter  to 
be  always  and  forever  true  of  every 
woman.  You  see,  we  are  inconsis¬ 
tent  beinp — a  right  which,  along 
with  geniuses,  we  reserve  to  our¬ 
selves  !  As  one  of  the  greatest 
“understanders”  of  Woman,  Shake¬ 
speare,  wrote;  “.■Xge  cannot  wither, 
nor  custom  sale,  her  infinite  va¬ 
riety.”  You,  Mr.  Salesman,  are 
meeting  her  daily  in  all  her  variety. 
Study  it — for  your  Profit ! 
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Part  Five 


CHAPTER  TWEXTY-TWO 


AYR  WHES 
SHE  GOES 
A-SHOPPiSG 
Handling 
Women 
CuHtomern 

Well,  now  that  I’ve  given  you  at 
least  a  i^eep  at  what  goes  to  make 
up  the  much  vaunted  mystery  of 
\V<jman.  I  am  going  to  let  you  trail 
me,  an  average  woman,  as  I  set  out 
a-shopping.  Did  I  say  “me”?  I 
mean  ns;  for  of  course  I  shall  have 
with  me  Mildred  or  Elsie,  Martha 
or  May,  Jean  or  Carol.  In  other 
words,  there  will  lie  two  of  us,  be¬ 
cause  I  almost  never  shop  alone, 
jarticularly  for  such  large  home 
furnishings  items  as  floor  cover¬ 
ings.  Nor  does  any  other  woman. 

Why? 

The  Pageant  of  Women  Shoppers 

Let’s  have  a  look  at  history.  It 
began.  I’ve  no  doubt,  back  in  pre¬ 
historic  times — this  propensity  of 
the  female  of  the  species  to  shop 
in  pairs.  I  can  easily  imagine  a 
couple  of  Neolithic  matrons  hag¬ 
gling  over  the  purchase  of  a  bear¬ 
skin  “throw”  to  soften  the  cave- 
floor  of  one  of  the  women.  I  can 
even  overhear  the  shrill  exclama¬ 
tions  v/hich  accompany  the  trans¬ 
action  and  the  murmured  consulta¬ 
tion  Ijetween  the  two  shoppers  be¬ 
fore  a  bargain  is  finally  struck  and 
the  “rug”  toted  home. 

The  scene  shifts  forward  in  time. 
A  barge  on  the  Nile  is  carrying  two 
women  from  Pharaoh’s  household 
downstream  to  where  a  camel  car¬ 
avan  from  the  East  has  made  camp. 
It  has  brought  rare  treasure,  in¬ 
cluding  many  priceless  hand-woven 
rugs,  and  the  two  shoppers  have 
been  commissioned  to  bargain  for 
a  fabric  to  drape  over  the  royal 
divan. 

Another  shift.  Pompeii  under  the 
Emperor  Titus.  The  tepidarhim 
and  afternoon  siesta  over,  two 
women  of  the  ancient  Roman  sum¬ 
mer  colony  are  “window-shopping” 
on  the  wheel-rutted,  lava-pav^ 
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\’ia  Domitian,  thronged  with  the 
chariots  of  the  fashionable.  They 
are  bound  for  the  little  shop  of  the 
rug-weaver.  There  they  will  look 
at  and  feel  the  fabrics  offered,  con¬ 
fer,  nod  their  heads — perhaps  make 
a  jmrehase. 

.And  so  it  goes.  Different  times, 
different  peoples,  different  customs 
— but  women  still!  Up  through  the 
Middle  .Ages,  through  every  coun¬ 
try  and  on  into  modern  times — to 
yesterday,  today  and  to-morrow — 
we  see  this  pageant  of  women  shop¬ 
pers  always,  or  next  to  always,  in 
pairs. 

At  Last — the  Secret’s  Out! 

Why  ?  Well,  speaking  as  a  woman 
myself,  and  because  I’m  talking 
here  to  men  only,  I’ll  let  you  in  on 
a  dark  secret  about  us.  Please  close 
the  door.  Thank  you.  Now  then, 
here  it  is:  Although  we’re  called 
the  world’s  purchasing  agents,  we 
don't  trust  our  oivn  individual  judg- 
tnent! 

This  is  true  in  the  case  of  all 
our  wearables  and  our  home  fur¬ 
nishings,  and  it’s  true  of  rugs  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Of  course  there  are  bril¬ 
liant  exceptions.  We  see  them  every 
day — stern,  tight-lipped  women  who 
enter  the  department,  jiroceed  in  a 
business-like  way  to  descrilie  what 
they  want,  find  it  and  buy  it — or 
else  move  on  to  another  store.  But, 
take  them  by  and  large,  there  is 
nothing  a  woman  so  much  dreads 
and  which  so  much  intimidates  her 
as  the  business  of  buying  a  rug. 
Thus  she  goes  accompanied  by  a 
friend — ^any  friend — who  will  bol¬ 
ster  her  courage  and  support  her 
judgment. 

.And  the  reason  why  this  is  es|)eci- 
ally  the  case  with  rug  buying  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  product  itself.  .A 
rug  means,  usually,  quite  a  sizable 
outlay.  And  then,  the  possibilities 
of  picking  the  wrong  color  or  jiat- 
tern,  or  both,  are  innumerable.  Fin¬ 
ally,  you  men  mustn’t  forget  that 
a  woman  hasn’t  in  most  cases  just 
herself  to  please.  Usually  there’s  a 
husband  in  the  case,  and  often 
daughters  and  not  infrequently 
sons.  Each  member  of  her  family 


is  a  perfectly  wonderful  judge  of 
rugs — after  the  rug  comes  home ! 
.And  the  family  does  not  sjmre  its 
criticism — not  they ! 

It  has  l)een  said,  you  know,  that 
behind  every  woman  stands  the 
shadow  of  some  man.  In  my  case 
the  “shadow”  happens  to  l)e  my 
husliand ;  and  like  most  husljands, 
he  is  the  ultimate  custodian  of  the 
family  exchequer,  he  holds  the  purse 
strings,  and  when  I  buy  home  fur¬ 
nishings  he  must  Ije  pleased.  In 
other  words,  I  buy  to  re-sell  again 
to  my  husljand.  This  means,  in 
turn,  that  you  will  usually  find  it 
desirable,  on  the  salesfloor,  to  help 
me  do  this  by  urging  me  to  bring  in 
my  husband  after  I  have  made  a 
preliminary  choice.  If  he  is  pleased, 
then  I  will  lie  more  satisfied,  too, 
for  a  long  time  to  come :  and  I 
won’t  l)e  contributing  to  that  fre¬ 
quent  “headache”  of  yours  known 
as  the  returned  goods  problem. 

.And  so,  if  woman  has  learned 
by  bitter  experience  over  countless 
centuries  that  in  matters  of  shop¬ 
ping  two  femine  intuitions  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  one,  why,  who’s  to  deny 
her  that  immemorial  privilege  of 
shopping  in  pairs? 

An  Obligation  and  an  Opportunity 

Now  this,  of  course,  implies  an 
obligation  on  your  part — the  obliga¬ 
tion  and  the  opportunity  to  sell 
them  l)oth.  One  woman  sold  with¬ 
out  the  other  simply  ends  in — none 
sold !  This  is  so  true  that  I  can’t 
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see  why  rug  departments  don’t  have 
it  printed  in  bold  letters  right  on 
the  top  of  each  order-book.  Per¬ 
haps,  then,  it  wouldn’t  be  overlook¬ 
ed  by  so  many  otherwise  well-in¬ 
formed  and  well-trained  salesmen. 

Only  the  other  day  I  watched  a 
rug  sale  in  progress  in  one  of  New 
York’s  biggest  stores.  No,  “sale” 
is  not  the  word — “negotiation,”  per¬ 
haps,  would  be  better.  For  there 
wasn’t  any  sale,  although  I  still  be¬ 
lieve  there  might  have  been. 

Two  women,  evidently  in  from 
the  suburbs,  were  seated  before  a 
pile  of  really  good-looking  9x12 
rugs.  The  choice  seemed  to  have 
simmered  down  to  three  patterns 
which  had  been  withdrawn  from 
the  stack  and  spread  uix)n  the  floor. 
One  of  the  women,  obviously  the 
one  who  was  considering  the  pur¬ 
chase,  was  hurling  question  after 
question  at  the  salesman  who  was 
replying  courteously  enough  and  ap¬ 
parently  intelligently. 

Now  and  then  the  other  woman 
slipped  in  a  question,  only  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  short  and  none-too-explan- 


atory  answer.  It  was  plain  that  the 
salesman  considered  it  his  job  to 
sell  only  the  woman  who  was  defi¬ 
nitely  “in  the  market.” 

Presently  the  prospective  Imyer 
turned  to  her  companion :  “Well.” 
she  prompted,  “what  do  you  think, 
Janet?” 

“I  like  all  three  of  the  patterns, 
all  right,”  replied  the  friend,  shoot¬ 
ing  the  salesman  one  of  those  pity¬ 
ing  glances  that  so  often  escape  you 
obtuse  men.  “Yes,  they’re  all  right, 
but  if  I  were  you  I’d  .  .  .” 

Down  Dropped  the  Curtain! 

And  that  rang  down  the  curtain 
— right  then  and  there!  One  little 
“but”  did  it.  It  takes  a  brave 
woman  to  stand  out  against  a  “but” 
uttered  in  that  hesitant,  questioning 
way  that  women  sometimes  employ. 

Anyway,  this  particular  woman — 
although  I  could  see  that  she  had 
l)een  on  the  brink  of  buying — rose, 
thanked  the  salesman,  murmured 
something  about  “looking  around” 
and  “coming  back  again.”  Then  to¬ 


gether  they  were  gobbled  up  by  the 
descending  elevator,  leaving  the 
young  salesman  gazing  after  them 
with  such  an  air  of  injury  as  would 
have  l)een  amusing  if  it  hadn’t 
l)een  tragic — for  him! 

It  was  such  a  i)erfect  object  lesson 
in  the  necessity  of  selling  both  of 
the  two  women  who  visit  the  de¬ 
partment  together  and  who  consti¬ 
tute  most  of  ytmr  customers,  that 
I  thought  I’d  pass  it  on  to  you. 
And  so,  as  one  lone  woman  to  all 
you  floor-covering  salesmen,  let  me 
repeat :  One  zvoman  sold  zvithout 
the  other  simply  ends  in — none 
sold! 

And  don’t  forget,  too,  that  in  sell¬ 
ing  “the  other  woman”  you’re  also 
laying  up  sales  treasure  in  heaven. 
Some  day  she’ll  be  “in  the  market” 
herself — and  women,  as  every  mar¬ 
ried  man  knows,  have  notoriously 
long  memories! 

So  now  you’ve  seen  me — a  typical 
woman  customer  of  yours — “out 
shopping”.  And  as  I  am,  so  are  a 
million  and  more  of  my  sisters.  Re¬ 
member  it — to  your  profit ! 


Part  Five 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-THREE 


THE  FMRST 
APPROACH— 
Finding  out  her 
requirements 
and  helping  her 
tnltill  them 

Everything  in  my  home  is  fa¬ 
miliar  to  me,  of  course — sometimes, 
it  seems  to  me,  even  wearily  so.  As 
a  woman,  I  yearn  for  the  new,  the 
fresh  touch  in  the  appearance  of 
things  around  my  house — which  is 
one  of  the  big  reasons  why  I  will 
be  visiting  your  department  pres¬ 
ently  .  .  .  but  I  am  getting  ahead 
of  myself ! 

If  you  were  to  enter  my  home  to¬ 
night,  on  the  other  hand,  every¬ 
thing  would  be  unfamiliar  and  dif¬ 
ferent  to  you  and  you  would  find 
some  things,  I  am  sure,  interesting 
to  you.  You  see,  you  haven’t  lived 
with  my  things,  as  I  have. 

Now  let’s  turn  the  picture  around 
and  look  at  the  other  side  of  it. 


Day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
yes,  year  after  year,  you  spend 
seven  or  eight  hours  of  your  day 
looking  at  piles  of  rugs,  standing 
rolls  of  linoleum,  shelves  of  carpet 
swatches.  To  you  it  is  all  so  fa¬ 
miliar.  You  know  most  of  the  pat¬ 
terns,  have  stared  at  most  of  the 
colors,  until  they  are  probably  in¬ 
delibly  printed  on  your  memory. 

Now  it  is  just  this  deadly  day- 
to-day  familiarity  with  your  stock, 
which  compares  with  my  familiarity 
with  my  home  surroundings,  that  is 
apt  to  make  you  forget  to  look  upon 
each  woman,  and  the  room  she  has 
in  mind,  as  a  separate  problem  to 
be  solved.  In  other  words,  when  I 
enter  your  department  I  am  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  position  as  you  are 
when  you  enter  my  home.  There¬ 
fore  your  department  and  all  that 
it  contains,  not  forgetting  you  your¬ 
self,  are  interesting  to  me  at  once. 
If  you  handle  me  right  you  can 
move  on  a  step  from  interest  to  ex¬ 
citement.  And  when  I  become  ex¬ 
cited  about  a  floor  covering  I  am 
not  so  very  far  from  being  “sold”, 
now  am  I? 
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Mvery  woman  when  she  enters 
your  department  looking  for  floor 
coverings  has  one  of  four  definite 
attitudes  towards  the  projected  pur¬ 
chase;  some  of  us  combine  them  all ; 
some  of  us  show  just  one  or  two 
of  these  attitudes.  I,  and  every 
woman,  am  particularly  interested 
in  .\pi)earance,  or  Wear,  or  Decor¬ 
ative  Harmony,  or  Price.  Some¬ 
times,  as  I  say,  there  is  a  combin¬ 
ation  of  two  or  more. 

What’s  “Under  My  Hat” 

It  narrows  down  therefore  to 
finding  out  what  I  have  in  mind, 
and  then  talking  my  language  in 
showing  me  your  stock.  After  all, 
what  goes  on  “under  my  hat,”  as 
you  show  your  goods,  is  the  most 
important  thing  in  the  world  to  me 
at  that  precise  minute.  It  is  equally 
important  to  you  to  find  out  what 
it  is. 

Let’s  consider  it  this  way:  1. 
Some  women  buying  floor  coverings 
are  most  interested  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  external  features:  soft¬ 
ness  and  comfort,  good  looks, 
colorings,  specific  patterns.  2. 
Other  women  want  quality.  They 
are  interested  in  wear,  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  that  the  floor  covering  will  give 
them.  They  ask  questions:  “What 
is  a  Wilton?”  “Will  this  Broad- 
loom  wear  better  than  that — ^why?” 
“Why  is  Chenille  more  expensive?” 
“Will  3/16"  linoleum  wear  twice  as 
long  as  ^"?”  3.  Many  women  are 
primarily  interested  in  style,  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  floor  covering  fit  in  perfectly 
in  the  decorative  scheme  of  their 
rooms.  4.  Many  women  are  price 
buyers;  a  dollar  covers  the  sun  and 
style  interests  them  less -than  get¬ 
ting  a  good  bargain. 

Of  course  many  wom-'n  you  meet 
are  interested  in  all  these  features 
together;  others  only  in  one  or  two. 
What  we  are  getting  at  is  this :  You 
can  usually  tell,  after  talking  to  me 
for  a  few  minutes,  what  interests 
me  most  in  the  choice  of  the  floor 
covering  I  am  seeking. 

Nothing  new  about  this,  is  there? 
It’s  astounding  to  me  though  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  blind  way  in  which  many 
of  you  men — I  speak  from  past  ex¬ 
perience — totally  ignore  my  com¬ 
ments  and  questions  in  your  eager¬ 
ness  to  get  going  on  a  pile  of  rugs 
— ’just  as  if  I  had  come  into  a  ware¬ 
house. 

The  Opening  Comment  Decides 

Take,  for  example,  the  customer 
who  says:  “I’d  like  a  nice  soft  rug; 
it’s  for  a  bedroom.”  Or:  “Show 


me  something  bright  and  cheerful- 
looking,  for  a  child’s  room.”  Or: 
“I  wiMider  how  this  rug  will  look 
with  ])lum  color  furniture.” 

The  chief  feature  of  these  typical 
customer  ojiening  comments  is  that 
they  indicate  a  woman  concerned 
with  looks,  feel  and  sight — sense 
(jualities  with  which  she  endows 
rugs.  The  thing  to  do  with  that 
customer  is  to  let  her  feel  and  see 
for  herself.  Saying  won’t  help 
much.  It’s  demonstrating — so  she 
can  draw  her  own  conclusiors. 

“Just  stand  on  this  rug,  madam, 
to  feel  how  soft  it  is.  Luxurious 
under  your  feet  when  you  step  out 
of  bed.” 

Or:  “I’ll  take  this  rug  over  to 
the  window.  Then  you  can  see  for 
yourself  how  bright  the  colors  are 
for  a  child’s  room.” 

With  some  women,  seeing  is  be¬ 
lieving.  “If  you’re  buying  this 
motlern  rug  for  a  room  with  mod¬ 
ern  furniture,  let  me  get  a  few  of 
our  modern  pieces  to  place  with  it, 
so  you  can  see  for  yourself  how 
suitable  it  is.” 

If  you’re  keen,  it  won’t  take  you 
long  to  recognize  these  women  who 
like  to  see  and  feel  before  they  buy. 
To  them,  looks  are  of  prime  im¬ 
portance,  and  you  cannot  help  them 
visualize  unless  you  ask  interested 
questions  about  their  room  and  its 
decoration,  before,  you  show  a 
single  rug. 

Some  Relish  Technicalities 

Other  women  ask  questions  re¬ 
garding  quality.  Often  they  are  in¬ 
terested  in  technical  features  of 
rugs.  These  women  like  lots  of  ex¬ 
planation.  They  like  you  to  talk 
technically — even  if  they  do  not  ac¬ 
tually  understand  what  you  mean. 
When  Mrs.  Jones  asks :  “Why  is 
chenille  expensive?”  you  may  have 
to  explain  something  about  chenille 
construction.  It  may  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  use  of  a  chenille 
carpeting  in  her  music  room — but 
it’s  all  part  of  selling. 

This  customer  will  have  a  great 
deal  more  respect  for  you  as  a  rug 
salesman  if  you  can  talk  about  home 
decoration:  “With  a  living  room 
done  in  Eighteenth  Century  style, 
wall  to  wall  carpeting  is  most  ap¬ 
propriate.  Many  people  like  it  be¬ 
cause  it  does  away  with  the  labor 
and  expense  of  waxing  and  polish¬ 
ing  floors.” 

“A  sunroom  with  maple  furni¬ 
ture?  Let  me  show  you  something 
resembling  a  hooked  rug  in  design.” 

These  I-want-to-know  or  you- 
can’t-tell-me  customers  are  easiest 


to  sell  when  you  lead  them — rather 
than  letting  them  lead  you.  You 
do  most  of  the  suggesting  and  ex¬ 
plaining,  and  they  will  follow  you. 

Now  with  your  customers  who 
place  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on 
correctness  of  style,  who  are  fussy 
about  the  last  detail  of  period  dec¬ 
oration,  several  methods  work.  Of¬ 
ten,  the  ixjriod-conscious  customer 
is  much  influenced  if  you  call  your 
store  decorator  into  the  jiicture. 
'rhey  frequently  have  more  respect 
for  his  or  her  recommendations 
than  for  yours — and  you  might  as 
well  acknowledge  it.  After  all,  what 
matter  if  you  have  a  good  sale  to 
enter  in  your  lx)ok? 

If  You’re  “Up”  on  Decoration 

Of  course,  if  you  are  sufficiently 
“up”  on  i^eriod  decoration  to  know, 
for  e.xample,  what  tyi)e  of  rug 
would  l)e  suitable  in  a  dining  room 
done  in  Federal  American  style 
( and  you  ought  to  know  these 
things),  it  will  help  tremendously 
if  you  can  refer  glibly  to  eagle  de¬ 
signs  or  “horsehair  chairs  against 
this  rug.” 

Remember,  too,  that  the  style  or 
])eriod  conscious  customer  places 
correctness  and  suitability  over 
j)rice  or  practical  wearing  qualities. 
“It’s  only  a  matter  of  twenty  dollars 
more,  and  think  how  much  more 
suitable  this  blue  rug  is  in  a  Duncan 
Phyfe  dining  room  than  that  other 
color  you  were  considering.” 

The  thing  to  remember,  Mr. 
Salesman,  in  every  selling  interview 
is  this:  It  may  not  matter  to  you 
which  rug  or  carpet  she  buys — but 
for  heaven’s  sake  act  as  if  it  does! 
Make  each  customer  feel  that  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  world  matters  so  much 
to  you  as  finding  just  the  right  floor 
covering  for  her  particular  room 
(and  make  it  your  business  to  ask 
plenty  of  interested  questions  about 
that  room).  The  more  you  can  see 
the  rug  through  Mrs.  Customer’s 
eyes,  as  part  of  her  room’s  decora¬ 
tive  scheme,  the  easier  it  is  for  you 
to  sell — and  increase  the  unit  of 
each  sale. 

Of  course,  with  your  customer 
who  demands  price  and  value,  and 
who  places  these  features  above  con¬ 
siderations  of  style,  your  job  is  eas¬ 
ier.  Even  with  this  customer,  it  is 
more  than  a  question  of  $79.50  for 
a  rug  or  $4.95  a  square  yard.  Such 
remarks  as:  “You’ll  have  this  rug 
on  your  floor  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
from  now — and  still  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition,”  or  “You  want  to  look  be¬ 
hind  the  mere  price  of  this  carpet 
and  see  the  difference  in  quality  be¬ 
tween  the  $3.49  a  square  yard  and 
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the  $4.95.  Now  just  compare  the 
two — ”  and  so  on. 

With  these  customers  who  place 
undue  emphasis  on  price  and  value, 
a  confidential  air  on  your  part  often 
helps.  Giving  the  impression;  “Look 
here,  I’m  in  the  know — and  I’ll 
recommend  this  to  you  as  the  proper 
‘buy’  for  you,’’  etc.  That  type  of 
price  insistent  customer  responds 
readily  to  an  appeal  which  makes 
her  feel  she’s  getting  something  bet¬ 
ter  than  most  customers. 

So  you  see,  Mr.  Salesman,  the 
goods  you  have  to  sell  may  look 
familiar,  even  commonplace  to  you, 
but  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  customers  you  wait 
on  every  day,  they  are  all  different 
rugs.  The  same  brown  broadloom, 
for  example,  may  to  Mrs.  A,  be 
soft,  luxurious  floor  covering;  to 
Mrs.  B,  carjjeting  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity,  woven  of  first-grade  wools;  to 


Mrs.  C,  the  smartest  thing  in  the 
world  for  a  modern  music  room; 
and  to  Mrs.  D,  “a  wonderful  buy  at 
the  price.’’ 

What  makes  it  easy  to  find  out 
which  kind  of  customer  you  are 
dealing  with  is  to  ask  questions 
about  the  room  in  which  she  is  to 
use  the  rug.  If  you  make  that  your 
first  shot,  the  rest  will  follow. 

.^nd  right  here — being  a  woman 
of  course  I  must  have  one  last 
word! —  let  me  remind  you  that  I 
am  usually  apt  to  do  a  lot  of  looking 
around,  even  after  I  have  settled  on 
the  floor  covering  I  want,  in  my 
mind.  The  other  day  I  went  shop¬ 
ping  for  a  dress.  I  tried  one  on, 
one  that  had  caught  my  eye  as  it 
fell  in  graceful  folds  over  the  back 
of  a  chair  in  the  shop.  The  moment 
I  had  it  on  I  knew  that  it  was  mine. 
But  did  that  fact  keep  me  from  try¬ 
ing  on  five  others  in  succession? — 


including  one  blue  one,  and  of 
course  1  can  never  wear  blue!  It 
did  not!  .Xnd  the  reason  is  simply 
that  I  am  a  woman  and  no  matter 
how  much  I  like  the  first  thing  I  see 
I  shall  somehow  never  go  away  sat¬ 
isfied  if  I  buy  it  without  first  look¬ 
ing  around.  Men  are  usually  quite 
otherwise,  I  know ;  they  see  a  hat  in 
a  sho])  window ;  they  walk  in ;  they 
say :  “I  want  that  hat  shown  in  the 
centre  of  your  window.  ’’  They  try 
it  on  in  the  corerct  size.  They  pay 
for  it.  They  walk  out — satisfied. 
But  not  so  a  woman — scarcely  even 
for  a  pajier  of  pins !  So  let  me  shop 
around  in  your  department  and 
don’t  try  to  rush  me  too  fast,  even 
though  you  can  see  that  I  am  al¬ 
ready  “sold.”  Let  me  walk  around 
the  department,  and  you  will  find 
that  presently  I  will  cpiietly  go  hack 
to  the  floor  covering  which  I  have 
known  all  along  will  he  mine. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-FOUR 

SELLING  TECHNIQUE— WITH  WOMEN 


SOME  THINGS  TO 
REMEMBER 

Once  upon  a  time  I  “listened-in’’ 
on  a  sale  in  progress  at  a  store  hand¬ 
ling  radios.  The  “victim’’  was  a 
young  married  woman.  Out  of  her 
household  allowance,  it  appeared, 
she  had  saved  up  enough  money  to 
buy  a  radio  as  a  birthday  surprise 
for  her  equally  young  husband.  Let 
me  say,  at  the  outset,  that  although 
this  shop  handled  most  of  the  better 
makes,  she  didn’t  buy  a  radio — not 
there,  at  least.  The  reason,  of 
course,  was  that  the  salesman  knew 
his  radios  and  didn’t  know  his 
women ! 

Now  a  radio  is  bought  for  one 
basic  reason  and  only  one :  Tone. 
Range  of  reception,  beauty  of  cab¬ 
inetry,  economy  of  operation, 
though  imixjrtant,  are  distinctly 
secondary  to  quality  of  tone.  Yet 
this  salesman,  naturally  over-talka¬ 
tive,  had  evidently  been"  boning  up” 
on  the  technicalities  of  the  product 
and  proceeded  to  lecture  his  pros¬ 
pect  into  a  state  of  mind  bordering 
on  insensibility.  Try  as  she  would 
to  listen  to  the  tone  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  she  had  instead  to  submit  to 


instruction  alxjut  the  “innards”  of 
the  set — transformers,  condensers, 
induction  coils  and  so  on.  A  per¬ 
fectly  grand  thing  in  selling  to  men 
— some  men,  at  least — but  to  the 
average  woman,  just  a  headache. 
(.\sk  your  wife  sometime  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  you  what  goes  on  under 
the  hood  of  your  car!) 

Well,  it’s  the  same  in  selling  rugs. 
We’ve  waded  through  plenty  of 
technical  descriptions  in  this  Man¬ 
ual,  and  we  ought  to  know  more 
about  rug  construction  by  new  than 
we  knew  before.  But  remember, 
now  we  must  “tran.slate”  the.se  tech¬ 


nicalities  in  terms  of  understanding 
to  one  woman  customer.  Sometimes 
a  little  “raw”  technical  description, 
if  we  have  correctly  sized  her  up, 
may  help  to  impress  her  with  the 
fact  that  we  “know  our  stuff”.  Too 
much,  with  any  woman,  or  any  at 
all  with  some  women,  may  cause 
“buying  indigestion” ;  and  when  she 
gets  that,  why,  “Thank  you  very 
much.  I’m  going  to  think  it  over,” 
is  all  you’re  likely  to  receive  for 
your  pains. 

Instead,  for  example,  of  selling 
always  in  terms  of  Wilton,  .Axmin- 
ster.  Chenille,  try  talking  the  rug 
language  that  Mrs.  Average  Cus¬ 
tomer  talks:  “A  rug  for  a  boy’s 
room.”  “A  simple  rug  for  my  sun 
l)orch.”  “Carpet  for  my  hall  stairs.” 

Many  rug  salesmen  lose  sales  be¬ 
cause  they  confuse  customers.  They 
talk  construction,  price,  quality — 
blit  fail  to  make  rugs  simple,  human, 
easy-to-understand.  Some  sales¬ 
men  do  this  because  they  like  to 
show  how  much  they  know.  Others 
do  it  because  they  think  it  is  the 
way  to  sell.  The  right  way  is  to 
steer  a  sensible  middle  course  be¬ 
tween  showing  Mrs.  Customer  that 
you  know  your  merchandise,  win¬ 
ning  confidence  that  way,  and  at 
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the  same  time  seeing  her  viewpoint 
enough  to  l>e  able  to  talk  sympa¬ 
thetically  al)out  her  home,  her 
rooms,  her  needs. 

'I'o  he*  sure,  your  customers  like 
full  inftirmation  about  the  rugs  they 
are  buying,  but  they  want  you  to 
tell  them  what  they’d  like  to  know : 
How  will  this  rug  wear?  Will  it 
show  footprints?  Will  it  blend  in 
with  the  colors  of  my  living  room? 

In  short,  if  you  think  you  are 
losing  sales  Itecause  you  are  inclined 
to  be  too  technical,  try  to  forget,  if 
you  can,  that  to  you  rugs  are  just 
so  much  stock — merchandise  with 
])rofit  tied  up  in  it,  to  be  turned 
over  so  that  your  department  can 
shf>w  a  bigger  monthly  gain.  Try 
selling  rugs,  for  a  change,  by  being 
simjde,  non-technical,  and  looking 
at  tliem  as  they  ai)])ear  to  your  cus¬ 
tomer.  Floor  coverings,  some  of 
them  beautiful  and  highly  desirable, 
but  to  be  fitted  into  a  ])articular 
Smith  or  Jones  home,  and  to  special 
size  i)ocketbooks. 

Instead  of  taking  a  know-it-all 
attitude  in  selling  to  customers,  try, 
as  you  grow  less  technical,  to  take 
an  attitude  in  selling :  “f)f  course, 
you  know  as  much  about  these  rugs 
as  I  do — I’m  just  reminding  you  of 
a  few  important  points.”  Bear  in 
mind  that  seven  women  in  every  ten 
think  they  are  potential  interior 
decorators — that  their  tastes  are 
l)erfect.  .\re  you  talking  too  much? 
Showing  too  much?  Being  too  over- 
eager  in  your  desire  to  exhibit  a 
big  l)ook  at  the  end  of  the  day? 
Just  as  some  men  err  on  the  side 
of  holding  back  too  much,  it  is  also 
a  common  selling  mistake  to  press 
a  sale  too  hard.  It  makes  many  cus¬ 
tomers,  seriously  intending  to  buy, 
recoil  and  look  elsewhere. 

Perhaps  you  are  confusing  your 
customer  by  talking  too  much  in¬ 
stead  of  showing  rugs.  Df)  you 
spend  too  much  time  in  your  pre¬ 
liminary  questions :  “What  size 
room  ?  What  is  your  color  scheme  ?” 
In  short,  would  it  not  be  l)etter,  with 
just  a  few  good  starting  questions, 
to  commence  showing  rugs  and  de¬ 
termine  your  customer’s  tastes  by 
watching  and  listening  closely? 
Partly,  in  fact,  by  a  process  of  elim¬ 
ination. 

Some  salesmen  lose  sales  because 
they  show  too  many  rugs.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  confusing  a  custom¬ 
er.  Merely  going  through  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  throwing  back  rug  after 
rug,  pile  after  pile,  is  not  intelligent 
selling.  It  is  just  blind  physical 
labor.  Better  to  show  five  rugs, 
backed  by  a  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  your  customer  s  needs. 


than  fifty  rugs  just  because  you’re 
eagre  to  get  going  in  your  sales. 

Perhaps  you  are  talking  too  much, 
in  your  effort  to  be  of  friendly  as¬ 
sistance.  Being  too  |)ersonal.  Many 
customers,  esjiecially  the  quiet  aloof 
ones,  resent  this. 

If  you  are  aware  (and  it  pays  to 
Ije  honest  with  yourself)  that  you 
frequently  lean  forward  too  much 
in  your  desire  to  make  sales,  to  give 
lielpful,  friendly  service,  try  holding 
back  a  bit.  Perhaps  if  you  think 
more  alK)Ut  what  your  customer 
wants,  and  spend  less  time  talking 
and  just  blindly  showing  rugs,  you’ll 
write  more  sales  checks  in  the  course 
of  a  day.  Blind  activity,  feverish 
throwing  back  of  rug  after  rug, 
without  a  real  understanding  of 
your  customer’s  needs  does  not  get 
you  anywhere.  That’s  just  muscle 
work,  if,  after  thoughful  reflection, 
you  think  you're  losing  sales  on  this 
account,  try  the  other  plan  of  listen¬ 
ing  attentively  to  your  customer, 
thinking  about  her  needs,  then  care¬ 
fully  selecting  some  rugs  to  show* 
her  which,  in  your  ojfinion.  will  be 
most  interesting  to  her. 

On  the  other  hand,  are  you  being 
t(»o  aloof?  Too  reserved?  .\re  you, 
perhaps,  scaring  customers  away  by 
overawing  them  ?  Starting  with 
too-high  prices,  far  removed  from 
their  iX)cketbooks,  and  failing  to  lie 
sympathetic  in  your  interest  regard¬ 
ing  their  particular  room  for  which 
they  are  buying  the  rug?  You  may 
think  that  you  are  being  friendly, 
helpful  and  interested,  but  try  see¬ 
ing  yourself  as  your  customers  see 
you — and  perhaps  you’ll  find  that 
you’re  holding  back  too  much,  in¬ 
stead  of  letting  down,  l)eing  more 
human. 

Perhaps  you’re  not  talking 
enough.  Are  you  the  kind  of  sales¬ 
man  who  stands  silently,  waiting 
for  customers  to  say  something,  to 
ask  questi(ms?  You  may  find  that 
you  lose  sales  because  many  custom¬ 
ers  are  zmiting  for  you  to  sell,  while 
you,  on  your  side,  are  saying  noth¬ 
ing,  waiting  for  them  to  buy. 

Your  selling  tactics  may  be  too 
cold,  too  unfriendly.  You  may  like 
this  reserve  on  the  jjart  of  others, 
but  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  a 
little  warmth,  a  friendly  smile,  can 
often  make  a  sale  where  (|uiet  aloof¬ 
ness  will  lose  one?  Rememl)er  that 
many  customers  can  be  induced  to 
buy  something  they  had  not  intend¬ 
ed  to  choose  because  a  salesman 
shows  a  human,  friendly  interest. 

Do  you  lose  sales  l)ecause  you  fail 
at  times  to  help  your  customer  make 
a  decision  ?  You  know  how  a  woman 


will  struggle,  hesitate  over  a  par¬ 
ticular  rug.  How  she  almost  silent¬ 
ly  l)egs  for  you,  Mr.  Salesman,  to 
put  in  a  word  of  advice,  a  bit  of 
lielp  that  will  assist  her  to  make  up 
her  mind.  Perhaps  you  stand  there 
aloof,  silent,  thinking  that  if  you 
help  her  decide  you  may  be  forcing 
a  sale.  She  may  then  be  the  very 
customer  who  tells  you,  after  her 
struggle:  “I’d  like  to  think  this 
over.”  Wouldn’t  a  little  word  of 
help,  a  few  interested  questions 
about  her  home,  some  judicious  sug¬ 
gestions,  based  on  what  she  has  told 
you  of  her  needs,  have  swung  the 
sale  into  your  book?  Think  it  over, 
Mr.  Salesman ;  perhaps  this  is  your 
weak  spot. 

.\re  you  stressing  f>rice  too  much 
in  your  selling?  Do  you  limit  your 
sales  because  you  i)lace  too  much 
emphasis  ujxm  price  tags  and  less 
upon  the  enjoyment  that  your  cus¬ 
tomer  will  derive  from  living  with 
the  rug  she  imrticularly  likes? 

Or  i)erhaps  you  are  taking  a  neg¬ 
ative  attitude  in  selling.  You  may  l)e 
one  of  the  cynical  men  who  lose 
sales  because  you  don’t  expect  to 
make  them.  Do  you  re])eatedly  tell 
customers:  “I’m  sorry  we  haven’t 
such-and-such  a  rug.”  “I  don’t 
think  you’ll  find  that  color  at  the 
price  rug  you  want  to  buy”.  “No. 
I’m  sorry  we  haven’t  that  green  in 
a  9  X  12.”  You  know?  It’s  almost 
as  if  some  salesmen  take  a  positive 
glee  in  announcing  to  customers 
what  they  haven’t  rather  than  what 
rugs  they  lun’e  that  will  fit  her 
needs.  Then  they  blame  lost  sales 
upon  the  customer,  instead  of  upon 
themselves. 

Perhaps  you  take  too  discourag¬ 
ing  an  attitude  at  the  start  of  your 
sale.  .\  customer  may  say:  “I  want 
a  brown  rug  for  my  living  room — 
a  big  rug — about  12  x  15 — and  I 
want  to  pay  not  over  sixty  dollars.” 
Know’ing  that  to  be  impossible,  do 
you  tell  her  so  immediately,  or  is 
your  attitude  more  encouraging : 
“Well,  let’s  see  what  we  can  find 
for  you.”  If  you  take  the  attitude; 
Customers  are  hard  to  get  into  this 
department ;  I  won’t  let  one  get 
away  without  having  made  a  good 
try  at  selling  her — you’re  on  the 
right  track. 

Check  yourself  on  this  point,  Mr. 
Salesman,  and  if  you’re  one  of  those 
blunt  discouragers  who  send  cus¬ 
tomers  off  before  you  take  the  time 
to  show,  you’d  better  change  your 
tactics. 

Yes,  feminine  customers  are  often 
a  trial,  that  anyone  grants.  But 
sometimes  the  fault  lies  with  the 
salesman. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY -FIVE 


FOLLOW-VP  SELLEKG 


Suggested  ideas  tor 
orgauiziug  gour 
work 

The  salesman  who  is  content  to 
pass  his  day  merely  meeting  and 
handling  those  prosj)ects  who  ac¬ 
tually  walk  out  on  the  salesfloor, 
whether  they  come  of  their  own 
volition  or  have  been  prompted  by 
the  store’s  advertising,  is  really  not 
a  salesman  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word.  He  is  an  order-taker — 
one  of  varying  degrees  of  success, 
yes — but  still  an  order-taker.  For 
selling  these  days  is  in  no  sense  a 
static  and  passive  undertaking ;  it 
is  an  active  and  aggressive  work. 
People  are  less  and  less  inclined  to 
seek  out  the  sequestered  maker  of 
that  better  mousetrap,  of  which  we 
have  all  heard.  Today’s  mousetrap- 
maker  must  discover  for  himself  the 
people  who  need  his  product  and 
then  sell  them.  In  other  words,  to 
be  a  professional,  as  a  rug  sales¬ 
man,  you  yourself  can  and  should 
reach  out  beyond  the  four  walls  of 
your  Rug  Department  to  bring 
people  in  and  so  develop  your  own 
personal  clientele,  which  will  re¬ 
dound  not  only  to  your  store's  bene¬ 
fit  but  to  your  own  credit  as  well. 
Since  the  late  depression  this  is  all 
the  more  necessary. 

A  beginning  along  these  lines  is 
perhaps  best  made  by  organizing 
your  activities;  and  you  can  well 
start,  as  a  suggestion,  by  ojjening  up 
and  keeping  constantly  up  to  date 
your  own  private  index — whether 
on  cards  or  in  a  notebook — of  po¬ 
tential  floor-covering  customers. 
This  prospect  list  of  yours  should 
include  the  name  of  every  woman 
for  whom  you  turned  over  a  9x12 
or  exhibited  linoleum  patterns  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  a  business  day. 
This  list  should  include  not  only  the 
name  and  address  of  customers  ac¬ 
tually  sold,  which  is  easy ;  it  should 
include  names  of  the  unsold  as  well, 
which  are  more  difficult  to  obtain 
but  with  tact  you  can  easily  procure 
a  large  majority  of  them."  This  in¬ 
dex,  therefore,  as  it  accumulates  be¬ 
comes  your  own  private  list  to  work 
on. 

After  you  have  been  at  it  long 
enough  to  accumulate  a  representa¬ 
tive  number  it  will  be  a  good  idea 


to  snatch  a  few  minutes  after  hours 
some  night  with  your  buyer  and  run 
over  with  him  the  rough  draft  of  a 
letter  which  you  have  had  typed  up, 
addressed  to  names  of  people  on  this 
list  who  have  bought  floor  coverings 
from  you  at  a  stated  time  in  the 
past. 

This  will  be  particularly  produc¬ 
tive  where,  for  instance,  at  the  time 
of  the  original  purchase,  your  cus¬ 
tomer  may  have  dropped  some  such 
casual  hint  as:  “Incidentally,  I’ll  l)e 
in  the  market  for  a  new  bedroom 
rug  next  Spring”.  Or,  “This  Fall 
I’m  going  to  d«)  over  my  kitchen, 
so  I  will  probably  come  in  and  look 
at  linoleum.”  You  will,  of  course, 
on  your  index  system  have  made 
note  of  these  chance  remarks,  and 
as  a  good  salesman  you  will  not 
wait  for  the  customer  to  come  in 
of  her  own  accord  but  will  drop  her 
a  line  at  the  proper  time.  It  will 
flatter  her  immensely  to  feel  that 
you  have  remembered  this  remark 
of  hers  and  in  nine  cases  in  ten, 
when  she  goes  out  to  buy  tbe  floor 
covering  in  question,  she  will  go 
into  the  store  where  someone — your¬ 
self — has  taken  the  pains  to  remem¬ 
ber  her  and  her  needs. 

Of  course,  any  device  that  you 
can  resort  to — short  of  house¬ 
breaking  and  second -story  work! — 
to  get  into  the  homes  of  customers 
to  whom  you  have  sold  floor  cover¬ 
ings  is  an  invaluable  follow-up, 
since  it  will  enable  you  to  cast  a 
quick  eye  on  the  condition  of  all 
the  other  floor  coverings  within  the 
home,  and  so  capitalize  on  this  in¬ 


formation  in  your  personalized  let¬ 
ter  solicitations  at  a  later  date.  Par¬ 
ticularly  with  the  sale  of  the  more 
expensive  goods,  or  where  an  order 
has  been  sizeable,  you  cati  fr^uent- 
ly  get  yourself  actually  invited  to 
“droji  in”  to  see  tlie  fl<M)r  coverings 
which  you  have  recommended.  It 
jreatly  depends  on  your  personality 
and  how  you  use  it  and,  further, 
how  you  phrase  your  suggestion  that 
you  be  allowed  to  see  her  floor  cov¬ 
erings  in  place.  You  will  base  it 
natixrally  on  the  fact  tlvit  it  is  part 
of  your  professional  interest.  Right¬ 
ly  suggested,  this  also  will  be  taken 
very  flatteringly  by  the  average 
woman  customer,  since  it  will  seem 
to  her,  as  in  reality  it  is,  that  she 
has  been  “waited  on”  l)y  a  person 
who  does,  after  all.  care  what  be¬ 
comes  of  the  merchandise  he  sells. 
This  again  helps  to  make  the  woman 
customer  feel  that  she  has  a  name 
and  an  importance,  and  is  not  sim¬ 
ply  a  nameless  customer. 

The  telephone,  of  course,  you  will 
find  helpful  in  oixening  up  leads  and 
in  following-up  sales  already  made, 
in  the  interest  of  making  others. 
Many  good  floor  covering  salesmen 
make  it  a  point  to  call  up  a  custom¬ 
er  within  a  week  after  the  delivery 
of  merchandise  to  ask  how  it  looks 
in  place  and  to  make  sure  that  the 
customer  is  thoroughly  satisfied. 
Very  often  this  act  in  itself  will 
result  in  an  invitation  to  insjxect  it 
which  is,  as  we  have  seen,  always 
worth  the  time  it  takes. 

One  salesman  we  know  of,  and 
there  must  be  others,  gets  out  a 
seasonal  personalized  mailing  form 
of  a  letter  in  dignified  yet  friendly 
tone  suggesting  at  the  proper  times 
that  he  will  be  very  glad  to  help 
advise  in  any  cleaning  problems 
with  which  the  customer  who  has 
bought  from  him  in  the  past  may 
be  confronted  and  this  again  may 
result  in  a  visit  to  the  home. 

There  are,  indeed,  so  manv  ways 
in  which  an  aggressive  and  truly 
professional  floor-covering  sales¬ 
man  can  reach  out  for  sales,  rather 
than  wait  for  them  to  come  to  him, 
that  this  chapter  would  have  to  be 
an  encyclopedia  to  cover  them  all. 
It  is  the  purpose  here,  principally,  to 
stimulate  your  own  thinking  along 
these  lines. 
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CHAPTER  TWEMTY-SIX 


YOUR  DRESS  AND  ADDRESS 


The  Mnftuemee  of 
Appearanee  and 
3iannerM  on  Women 


My  husband  and  I  were  out  to 
buy  a  car.  It  happened  to  be  a 
rather  warm  day  in  late  September 
and  the  salesman  who  met  us  as 
soon  as  we  had  pushed  open  the 
door  was  smiling  and  affable,  but — 
he  was  without  a  coat  and  vest,  in 
brief,  in  his  shirt  sleeves.  To  my 
husl)and.  of  course,  this  meant  noth¬ 
ing,  if  indeed  he  even  noticed  it.  To 
me,  a  woman,  it  meant  much.  It 
meant.  Pretty  conclusively,  that 
whatever  the  estimable  virtues  of 
the  car  he  was  about  to  show  us 
might  be,  there  was  to  be  no  sale. 
•And  please  don’t  get  the  idea  that 
I  am  one  of  your  prudish  women, 
a  stickler  for  the  conventions.  I 
often  appear  in  informal  attire  my¬ 
self  and  with  men  who  are  similarly 
attired  or  in  easy  garl) — but  always 
at  the  proper  time  and  place  and 
activity.  No,  I  am  just  a  normal 
woman  with  a  normal  woman’s  re¬ 
actions. 

I  cite  this  true  incident,  not  be¬ 
cause  I  ever  expect  to  be  met  on 


the  salesfloor,  questing  floor  cov¬ 
ering,  by  a  salesman  similarly  neg¬ 
ligent.  The  case  I  have  told  of  is 
an  exaggerated  one,  but  it  serves  to 
lK)int  one  lesson.  It  is  true  that  I 
was  buying  not  the  salesman  but 
the  car;  similarly  when  I  walk  on 
to  your  salesfloor  I  shall  be  buying, 
not  you,  but  your  floor  coverings ! 
Hut  we  women  have  allowed,  do 
allow  and  always  w’ill  allow  our  likes 
<md  dislikes,  both  of  personalities 
and  of  apparent  trivalities,  to  in¬ 
fluence  us  in  all  our  actions.  .-Xnd 
this  is  peculiarly  the  case  when  we 
are  “on  the  buy’’. 

How  I  Like  You 

Certainly  I  am  not  so  tactless,  not 
to  say  brazen,  as  to  suggest  to  you 
liow  you  should  dress,  what  you 
should  wear  and  how  you  should 
wear  it.  It  stands  to  reason  that  I 
like  tasteful  conservatism  and  the 
kind  of  neatness  which  we  women 
call,  in  a  man,  “clean  cut’’.  If  you 
answer  to  this  description — and  I 
am  sure  that  you  do — then  you  and 
I  are  off  to  a  good  start  in  that 
sale  you  want  to  make — from  the 
personal  side. 

As  to  your  manner  with  me,  this, 
too,  is  largely  a  matter  of  your  own 
jiersonality,  of  what  is  habitual  to 
you  in  your  attitude  towards  and 
your  handling  of  women.  We  like 
courtesy,  of  course — not  the  affected 
and  exaggerated  kind,  but  the  kind 
which  that  nameless  wordsmith 
many  centuries  ago  had  in  mind 
when  he  coined  the  word  “gentle- 


On  the  Practical  Side 

On  the  practical  side  I  shall  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  met  with  a  smile  and 
a  pleasant  remark  at  the  door  of 
the  elevator  as  I  get  out.  (And 
right  here,  I  beg  of  you,  let  there 
be  only  one  of  you  to  meet  me! 
I  have  more  than  once  been  startled 
almost  to  the  point  of  retreat  by 
having  two  or  three  determined- 
looking  salesmen,  in  eager  competi¬ 
tion.  bear  down  upon  me  like  a 
Roman  phalanx.  I  want  time  to 
catch  my  breath  and  collect  myself. 


as  it  were,  and  I  can  scarcely  do 
this  when  I  see  that,  figuratively 
speaking,  I  am  to  be  torn  to  shreds 
hy  two  or  three  advancing  sales¬ 
men.) 

Those  Little  Attentions 

What  you  say  to  me  scarcely  mat¬ 
ters  so  long  as  it  is  rightly  said — 
so  long  as  it  welcomes  me  quietly 
and  sincerely  and  makes  me  feel 
that  I  have  come  to  the  right  place. 

I  shall  hope,  too,  that  in  leading 
me  over  to  the  rug  piles,  or  the 
linoleum  section,  you  will  not  stalk 
before  me  in  silence,  but  will  have 
perhaps  some  further  ])ertinent  re¬ 
marks,  addressed  to  me,  to  find  out 
exactly  what  I  have  in  mind,  be¬ 
fore  yourself  beginning  to  be  help¬ 
ful.  YV)u  will  naturally  seat  me 
comfortably,  and  help  me  to  do 
something  about  my  dripping  um¬ 
brella,  for  instance,  if  it’s  that  kind 
of  day.  If  I  am  burdened  with  par¬ 
cels,  some  place  to  set  them  safely 
— with  a  reminder  at  the  end  not 
to  forget  them — will  also  help  to 
show  me  that  I  am  an  individual  and 
not  just  an  unnamed  member  of  the 
j)ublic.  Of  course  I  do  like  a  com¬ 
fortable  chair  and  if  it  is  hot,  as¬ 
sistance  in  slipping  off  my  coat. 
Don’t  place  me  where  a  strong  day¬ 
light  is  going  to  strike  me  in  the 
eyes  and  so  render  my  concentra¬ 
tion  on  and  judgment  of  colors  and 
patterns  too  difficult. 

I  Am  an  Individual 

But  I  have  already  gone  enough 
into  detail  so  that  I  think  you  sense 
the  kind  of  little  attentions  which 
we  women  relish  and  which  favor¬ 
ably  dispose  us  towards  you  and 
which,  in  the  truest  sense,  make  you 
also  an  individual  and  not  just  an 
employe  of  John  Doe  and  Com¬ 
pany. 

And  you  will,  after  you  have 
helped  me  gather  up  my  things,  per¬ 
sonally  escort  me  to  the  elevator, 
won’t  you — whether  or  not  my  name 
is  on  your  sales  book  ?  For  in  either 
even  you  will  be  casting  that  final 
bit  of  bread  upon  the  waters  which 
will  make  me  remember  you  and, 
sooner  or  later,  may  bring  me  back. 
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Part  Six 

CHAPTER  TWENTY -SEVEN 

YOVR  VOICE  AIVD  LANGUAGE 


Not  omlff  WHAT  fgou 
May,  but  HOW  you 
3uy  it  uttectM  women 
uud  hetps  »elL 

The  other  night  I  sat  before  my 
radio  and  listened  to  the  voice  of 
one  of  my  favorite  singers  “on  the 
air.”  Incidentally,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  generally  popular.  Judged  by 
operatic  standards,  or  by  a  groupi 
of  professional  vocal  teachers,  his 
voice  would  not  get  him  within  sev¬ 
eral  leagues  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  stage.  Signor  Toscanini,  the 
celebrated  maestro,  would  probably 
thrust  his  fingers  in  his  ears  if  he 
ever  heard  the  voice  of  this  young 
man. 

Nevertheless  his  voice  thrills  me, 
along  with  several  million  other 
women  aged  anywhere  from  18  to 
80 — incidentally,  the  exact  span  of 
the  floor-covering  interest  of  wo¬ 
mankind. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that 
this  singer  has  a  method  of  using 
his  voice  that  “does  things”  emotion¬ 
ally  to  people,  particularly  to  women 
listeners.  For  let’s  remember  that 
we  women  are  moved  far,  far  eas¬ 
ier  by  a  tone  of  voice,  coupled  with 
a  degree  of  true  eloquence,  by  the 
ability  to  talk  well,  in  other  words, 
than  is  the  average  man.  Even — 
yes,  let’s  have  the  truth  about  us! 
— even  when  we  don’t  really  under¬ 
stand  all  that  is  being  said.  Woman 
is  emotionally  responsive,  extreme¬ 
ly  so,  to  a  tone  of  voice.  I  cite  you 
the  popularity  with  women  of  such 
different  personalities  as  Rudy 
Vallee,  Leslie  Howard,  Ted  Husing 
and  other  stage,  radio  and  film 
people  who,  by  the  skilled  use  of 
the  voice — through  inflection,  pitch, 
the  avoidance  of  a  wearisome  mono¬ 
tone,  the  achievement  of  a  spright¬ 
liness  of  speech  and  depth  and  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  voice — have  “sold”  them¬ 
selves  to  huge  slices  of  palpitant 
.American  femininity. 

In  other  words,  how  vou  say  a 
thing  is  all-important  in  your  sell¬ 
ing  to  womankind.  You.  Mr.  Sales¬ 
man,  can  cultivate  this  further  sales 
advantage,  if  you  will  try  it.  You’ll 
find  that  it  pays — ^and  pays  well. 

So  much  for  the  voice  and  its 
handling.  Now  then,  as  to  what  you 


put  in  the  voice.  Your  language, 
or  choice  of  words,  having  in  mind 
the  kind  of  product  you  are  selling 
and  the  fact  that  you  are  selling  it 
to  women,  is  equally  important. 

I  have  said  enough  already  to 
make  you  realize  that  I  am  not  re¬ 
ferring  here  to  such  matters  as  the 
cultivation  of  good  grammar  and 
the  avoidance  of  slang.  These  things 
are  elemental  requirements,  natur¬ 
ally,  in  talking  to  me — and  this  is 
true  even  though  I  may  not  hail 
from  Park  .Avenue  or  anywhere 
near  it.  .As  a  woman,  I  may  myself 
use  slang  and  allow  myself  to  lapse 
into  careless  speech,  with  my 
friends.  But  yon  are  not  my  friend, 
not  in  the  sense  I  mean.  You  are 
on  the  salesfloor  to  serve  me,  and 
the  language  which  I  might  accejit, 
and  even  use  myself,  over  the  even¬ 
ing  bridge  table,  I  will  resent  and 
recoil  from  if  spoken  by  you  on  the 
■  lesfloor.  So  just  remember  this: 


Don’t  be  stilted  or  affected  in  talk¬ 
ing  to  me;  be  natural  and  easy,  but 
don’t  presume  to  talk  to  me  on  the 
salesfloor  as  either  of  us  might  talk 
to  each  other  if  we  met  socially. 

Your  business  is  selling  floor 
coverings.  Tradition  decrees  that 
these  commodities  be  bought  chiefly 
bv  women — who  are  the  managers 
of  the  home.  If,  therefore,  there  is 
any  means  towards  influencing  her 
that  you  have  overlooked,  then  you 
are  needlessly  handicapping  your 
selves  in  not  discovering  it  and  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  it.  To  talk  her  language, 
to  employ  a  phraseology  that  she 
understands  and  feels  at  home  with, 
is  therefore  just  common-sense  for 
every  rug  salesman. 

This  is  no  plea  for  effeminacy  on 
your  ]>art — far  from  it!  Women 
want  men  to  be  manly,  above  all. 
But  it  is  ])ossible — and  also  profit¬ 
able — to  use  their  language  without 
being  one  whit  less  a  he-man. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY- EIGHT 

THE  ROAD  TO  PROMOTION 


Mh  U  worth  IS  min^ 
uteg  a  day  to  you? 
Suyyegtiong  tor 
Readiny  and  Ohner- 
ration 

Everybody,  no  matter  what  his 
walk  of  life,  sells.  The  man  in  the 
cigar  store  sells  you  a  new  cigarette ; 
the  novelist  sells  you  an  idea;  the 
preacher  sells  you  right  living;  you, 
on  your  part,  sell  your  manager  on 
giving  you  a  “raise” ;  your  wife  on 
letting  you  have  a  night  out;  Mrs. 
Customer  on  buying  a  rug.  Yes, 
everybody  sells;  but  not  everybody 
is  a  salesman  by  profession.  You 
are. 

There  is  only  one  sure  way  to 
learn  any  profession,  and  that  is  to 
practise  it.  In  this  Manual  we  are 
endeavoring  to  walk  all  around  the 
subject  of  rug  selling,  so  to  speak, 
and  to  view  it  from  every  practical 
angle.  But  neither  this  Manual  nor 
a  ton  of  others  that  may  lie  written 
can  make  a  professional  salesman  of 
any  man  who  does  not  incline  natur¬ 
ally  and  by  instinct  to  this  work; 
nor  can  it  take  the  place  of  day  after 
day  selling  on  the  salesfloor.  It  can 
guide,  however,  and  that  is  its  pur¬ 
pose. 

Ai)art  from  the  daily  exjierience 
of  meeting  customers  on  the  sales 
floor,  though,  there  are  two  other 
things  that  we  can  do  further  to 
imi)rove  ourselves  in  our  profession : 
we  can  keep  both  our  minds  and 
our  eyes  wide  open.  In  other  words, 
we  can  read  and  we  can  observe. 

There  is  no  man  practising  any 
profession  anywhere — not  even  Al- 
'  bert  Einstein  in  his  practise  of 
science  and  the  higher  mathematics 
— who  knows  completely  and  per¬ 
fectly  all  that  he  needs  to  know. 
Nor  will  there  ever  be  any  such. 
Yet  l)ecause  we  can’t  have  all  the 
knowledge  that  we  would  like  to 
have,  that’s  no  reason  for  failing 
to  ac(|uire  all  the  information  that 
we  can.  Therefore  one  excellent 
way  to  begin  is  by  helping  ourselves 
to  the  experience  of  others  who  have 
gone  the  same  way  as  we  are  going. 

In  the  first  three  divisions  of  this 
Manual — Soft  Surface,  Smooth 
Surface,  and  Novelty  and  Summer 
Rug  s — we  have  been  exhaustive 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 


In  the  next  section,  however,  en¬ 
titled  “The  Right  Rug  in  the  Right 
Place”,  there  are  two  or  three  l)ooks 
which  it  will  pay  vou  to  l)orrow 
from  your  local  library,  or  even  to 
buy,  l)ecause  they  are  worth  own¬ 
ing,  which  is  the  case  with  several 
others  to  be  mentioned  here.  These 
lKX)ks  are;  “Interior  Decoration”  by 
Frank  .\lvah  Parsons,  and  “The 
Personality  of  the  Home”  by  Emily 
Post. 

In  the  division  headed  “Selling 
to  Women”  there  are  two  books 
which  you  will  find  it  worth  your 
while  to  take  a  romp  through.  These 
two  l)ooks  are  called,  respectively, 
“Selling  Mrs.  Consumer,”  by 
Christine  Frederick;  and  “.Adver¬ 
tising  to  Women”  by  Carl  A. 
Naether.  This  last,  despite  its  title, 
is  not  exclusively  concerned  with  the 
subject  of  advertising  but  rather 
with  the  subject  of  woman  jisycholo- 
gy"  and  handling  women  from  the 
standjKjint  of  selling,  which  is  a 
much  broader  topic. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  “On  the 
Personal  Side” — the  one  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  right  here — plenty  has 
also  been  .said. 

In  the  section  to  follow  this — 
“Crying  Your  Wares” — there  are 
two  books  of  especial  value ;  one 
of  these  is  called  “Handbook  of 
Window  Display”  by  William  Nel¬ 
son  Taft,  and  the  other  the  little 
but  complete  “Handbook  of  .Ad¬ 
vertising”  published  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Correspondence  Schools. 

There  are  a  few  other  miscellane¬ 
ous  titles  that  will  interest  you,  and 
can  be  found  in  nearly  any  public 
library.  .A  l)Ook  called  the  “King’s 
English”  which  is  no  dull  study  of 
the  correct  use  of  language  but  is 
really  fun  to  read;  the  articles  on 
weaving,  linoleums  and  related 
headings,  as  also  on  decoration  and 
color,  in  the  14th  edition  of  the 
Encvclopaedia  Britannica,  also  to  be 
found  at  any  public  library ;  and, 
last  but  not  least,  the  many  fine 
periodicals,  l)ooklets,  folders  and 
similar  material,  descriptive  of  their 
])rocesses  and  products,  published 
and  made  available  to  you  by  the 
manufacturers  whose  merchandise 
you  sell.  So  much  for  helpful  read¬ 
ing. 


.At  the  outset  of  this  chapter  we 
spoke  of  keeping  the  eyes  open  as 
well  as  the  mind.  This,  of  course, 
means  not  just  looking  at  things, 
but  actually  seeing  them.  Here  is  a 
suggestion ;  Steal  10  minutes  from 
your  lunch  hour  now  and  then  and 
amble  into  other  departments  of 
your  own  store,  if  yours  is  a  depart¬ 
ment  store,  and  eavesdrop  while  the 
sale  of  a  commodity  totally  foreign 
to  your  own  is  being  made  to  a 
woman  customer.  You  can  learn  a 
lot  from  this,  perhaps  i)ick  up  some 
hints  that  may  have  a  practical  value 
for  you,  became  some  of  the  things 
that  persuade  a  woman  to  buy 
drapes  or  even  dress  goods,  and 
certainly  the  way  she  is  being  hand¬ 
led,  may  stand  you  in  good  stead 
in  selling  rugs,  properly  adapted  and 
employed. 

In  this  same  type  of  excursion, 
the  next  time  you  go  shopping  with 
your  wife,  if  you’re  married,  or 
with  the  favorite  “her”  if  you’re 
hoping  to  be,  go  into  the  store  with 
her  and  keep  your  eyes  and  ears 
open,  instead  of  staying  out  on  the 
sidewalk  and  smoking  a  cigarette. 
You’ll  learn  some  things  in  regard 
to  what  makes  a  woman  buy  which 
may  have  escaped  you  heretofore. 

.And  so  it  goes.  .As  you  move 
through  the  months,  yes,  and  the 
years  working  at  your  profession 
you  will  find  help,  ideas,  informa¬ 
tion,  in  the  most  unlooked  for 
places,  if  you  only  keep  your  eyes 
and  ears  open — and  vour  mind,  too. 
Thus  you  will  grow  from  the  good 
salesman  you  are,  to  the  better  sales¬ 
man  you  can  easily  l)ecome.  .And 
again — you  know  what  that  means! 
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Part  Seven 


CRYIIVG  YOIJR  WARES 

CHAPTER  TWENTY-NINE 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  OF  FLOOR  COVERINGS 


The  HOW  and  WHY 
oi  preparing  your 
advertieing  medi^ 
am,  mennage^  illun- 
tration» 

Assuming  that  your  stocks  are 
adequate,  your  knowledge  of  them 
complete,  and  your  understanding 
both  of  how  to  sell  them  and  of 
those  who  will  buy  them  better 
than  average,  there  remains  the 
problem  of  telling  the  public,  or 
prosiiective  purchasers,  all  about 
what  you’ve  got  to  offer.  Just  as 
your  interior  display  is  the  public 
projection  of  your  stock-room,  and 
your  windows  in  turn,  the  public 
projection  of  your  interior  display, 
so  your  advertising,  whatever  the 
medium,  is  the  public  projection  of 
both  the  aforenamed.  In  this  case 
you  are  “reaching  out  to  bring  ’em 

There  are  several  ways  of  doing 
this  locally.  These  include  the  use 
of  newspapers,  the  mails  and  other 
methods  of  distribution,  such  as 
handbills,  the  telephone  for  direc¬ 
tional  advertising  and  the  local 
radio.  Of  these  the  most  generally 
employed  in  the  retail  department 
ai-e  direct  mail,  in  the  form  of 
broadsides,  and  envelope  or  state¬ 
ment  enclosures  —  these  usually 
being  supplied  by  the  manufacturer, 
with  an  imprint,  for  the  promotion 
of  their  specific  products;  and  the 
local  newspapers.  In  this  latter  case, 
too,  many  manufacturers  have  de¬ 
veloped  and  made  available  com¬ 
plete  and  professionally  prepared 
mat  services  which  they  offer  with¬ 
out  cost  to  assist  in  local  newspaper 
advertising.  It  is  suggested  here 
that  these  two  available  types  of 
dealer  help  be  fully  used. 

Conditions,  however,  will  arise 
constantly  where  it  will  be  desirable 
or  necessary  for  your  store  or  de¬ 
partment  to  prepare  its  own  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  For  this  reason 
the  practical  hints  and  ideas  con¬ 
tained  in  thij  chapter  will  be  help¬ 
ful. 


»  !®  !^Sa 


The  Message 

The  Six  Points  of  a  Good 
Advertisement 

In  general  all  advertising  should 
l)e;  1.  Aattention-getting ;  2.  Infor¬ 
mative;  3.  Complete;  4.  Honest;  5. 
Logical  and  clear;  6.  Convincing, 

For  instance,  if  the  advertisement 
does  not  inform  the  reader  of  all 
the  points  in  favor  of  the  floor 
covering — or  at  least  imply  the  facts 
so  unmistakably  that  the  reader’s 
imagination  will  supply  them — then 
the  copy  is  not  complete  enough 
(which  covers  ix)ints  1  and  2). 

Point  3  deals  with  honesty  ,and 
covers  errors  of  omission  as  well 
as  commission.  Copy  can  be  literal¬ 
ly  correct,  as  practically  all  copy  is, 
but  if  it  suggests  in  a  kind  of  back¬ 
hand  manner  that  the  merchandise 
is  better  than  it  really  is,  then  the 
copy  is  dishonest.  Example :  A  store 
advertises  simply,  “Linoleum  at 
73c  a  square  yard,’’  without  saying 
whether  it  is  inlaid  or  printed.  The 
customer’s  mind  reacts  to  an  inlaid 
ty|)e,  and  when  she  discovers  that 
it  is  merely  printed,  she  is  disap¬ 
pointed  and  calls  the  advertising  dis- 
lionest. 

Point  4  relates  to  the  making  of 
all  details  and  facts  so  logical  and 


clear  as  to  be  understood  even  by 
readers  almost  illiterate.  Tricky 
phrases  and  words  that  seem  to  add 
distinction  and  “difference’’  to  mer¬ 
chandise  copy  are  usually  confusing 
to  the  customer.  In  fact  tricky  copy 
Imries  the  merchandise  under  words 
and  detracts  from  the  selling  value 
of  the  entire  advertisement. 

Simplicity 

Any  advertisement  that  assumes 
one  principal  theme,  sticks  to  it 
throughout  and  uses  other  attributes 
of  the  floor  covering  to  enhance  this 
one  central  scheme,  is  certain  to  be 
more  interesting  and  impelling  than 
a  jumbled  group  of  assertions  each 
of  which  tries  to  outshine  the  others. 

An  advertisement  is  like  a  novel. 
It  has  a  plot !  Everything  must  help 
build  up  that  plot  to  a  logical  con¬ 
clusion  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
advertisement,  is  the  sale  of  the 
merchandise. 

So  “build’’  copy.  Start  with  the 
headline,  set  the  pace,  or  plot,  by 
what  is  said  in  the  first  few  words. 

Then  elaborate  in  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  and  so  on. 

What  About  Price? 

Price  has  been  omitted  purpose¬ 
ly  from  the  discussion  up  to  now, 
l)ecause  the  price  of  floor  coverings 
is  a  set  quality.  If  a  rug  is  $72.50, 
it  is  $72.50  regardless  of  everything 
else.  The  way  in  which  this  price 
is  inserted  in  copy  that  already  con¬ 
tains  the  first  six  points  depends  on 
whether  the  offering  is  a  “special 
sale’’  or  a  regular  “promotion.’’ 

The  headline  of  “price”  advertis¬ 
ing  must  always  carry  the  complete 
story.  No  further  reading  should 
be  necessary,  if  the  customer  is  at 
all  interested  in  new  floor  cover- 
ings. 

Then,  after  the  informative  head¬ 
line  in  price  advertising,  make  the 
copy  as  short  as  possible.  Give 
sizes,  colors,  patterns,  former  price 
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— if  comiJarative  prices  are  part  of 
the  store’s  policy — and  emphasize 
the  value  again  as  the  closing  ar¬ 
gument. 

Extravagant  Words 

Such  words  as  “sale,”  “special,” 
“clearance,”  “rug  event,”  “fraction¬ 
al  prices’’  must  not  be  used  as  reg¬ 
ular  diet,  because  they  soon  lose 
their  force — as  the  boy  who  shouted 
“Wolf!  Wolf!”  once  too  often.  If 
a  serious,  money-saving  event  is 
planned,  tell  the  public  about  it  in 
an  enthusiastic  way.  But  if  the  sell¬ 
ing  includes  nothing  but  a  few  re¬ 
duced  clearaways,  it  is  better  to  use 
them  as  floor  or  window  specials 
than  to  weaken  store  prestige  with 
a  broadcast  advertisement  of  such 
an  unimportant  event. 

Write  to  Women 

I'^xperience  has  proved  that  the 
kind  of  advertising  that  sells  is  the 
kind  that  is  written  to  the  ultimate 
purchaser.  And  home  furnishings 
are  so  largely  bought  by  women  that 
direct  copy  to  any  other  person 
would  be  firing  blank  ammunition. 

So  write  to  women !  Realize  their 
“weakness”  for  value  and  their  love 
for  beauty.  Make  them  see  that 
their  homes  will  be  more  attractive 
with  new  floor  coverings.  Don’t 
steam-roller  them  into  buying. 
Cajole  and  humor  them.  Bring  them 
pictures  of  new  rooms  “created” 
with  new  floor  coverings.  Make 
their  attitude  friendly  because  of 
the  ideas  you  give  them.  Do  these 
things  and  they  will  buy  from  your 
store  when  the  need  arises. 

The  Writer’s  Guide 

As  a  guide  to  copy  writers  on 
floor  coverings  who  want  to  be  sure 
that  they  are  covering  every  “slant” 
in  every  piece  of  copy,  the  follow¬ 
ing  tables  will  prove  helpful  to  hang 
above  the  desk : 

Domestic  Rugs 

1.  Name  of  weave 

2.  Types  of  patterns 

3.  Background  colors 

4.  Complete  list  of  sizes 

5.  Complete  list  of  prices 

6.  Kind  of  material  used 

7.  Fringed  or  not 

8.  .Seamless  or  seamed 

9.  Thickness  and  wearing  quali¬ 
ties 

10.  For  what  rooms? 

Carpetings 

1.  Name  of  weave 

2.  Figured  or  plain 

3.  Complete  color  list 


4.  Color  combinations 

5.  Prices  per  yard  or  square 
yard 

6.  Kind  of  material  used 

7.  Thickness  and  wearing  quali¬ 
ties 

8.  For  what  rooms? 

9.  Measuring  and  laying  service 

Linoleums 

1.  Inlaid  or  printed 

2.  Rugs  or  rolls 

3.  Types  of  patterns 

4.  Color  combinations 

5.  All  sizes  of  rugs 

6.  Width  of  rolls 

7.  Complete  price  range 

8.  Thickness  and  wearing  qual¬ 
ity 

9.  Best  for  what  rooms? 

10.  Measuring  and  laying  service 

'I'o  sum  up  the  jjoints  that  make 
good  floor-covering  copy :  Be  infor¬ 
mative  and  tell  the  whole  story.  Be 
truthful  in  every  statement.  Be 
logical  and  clear,  without  exaggera¬ 
tion.  Be  convincing,  right  down  to 
the  last  word.  And  remember  this 
one  all-important  necessity:  None 
of  these  points  can  lx;  well  covered 
unless  the  copy  writer  has  thorough 
and  complete  knowledge  of  his  mer¬ 
chandise. 

The  Illustration 

The  importance  of  illustrations  in 
the  advertising  of  floor  coverings 
depends  upon  affirmative  answers  to 
the  following  questions: 

1.  Is  an  illustration  necessary  to 
convey  a  clear  mental  picture 
of  the  merchandise? 

2.  Is  the  amount  of  space  used 
worthy  of  the  added  import¬ 
ance  which  the  illustration 
gives  to  the  advertisement? 

These  questions  should  be  asked 
in  each  instance  where  there  is  any 
doubt  as  to  the  feasibility  of  using 
illustrations.  “Yes”  answers  to  each 
will,  of  course,  verify  the  need. 

When  to  Use 

As  a  general  rule,  illustrations  of 
floor  coverings  in  daily  newspaper 
advertisements  are  used  to  convey  a 
clearer  picture  of  the  patterns,  or 
as  a  decoration  to  call  attention  to 
the  advertisement. 

In  straight  promotional  adver¬ 
tising,  the  illustration  can  be  filled 
with  ideas  and  suggestive  sell¬ 
ing  force.  It  can  convey,  in  picture, 
the  nx»m  in  which  the  rug  should  be 
used,  where  in  the  room  to  place  it, 
the  richness  of  its  pattern  and  thick¬ 
ness  of  weave,  and  its  size  in  pro¬ 


portion  to  other  objects  in  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

Showing  Patterned  Rugs 

Patterned  rugs  should  be  so  illus¬ 
trated  as  to  bring  out,  first  of  all, 
the  pattern  (of  course  in  newspaper 
reproduction  the  colorings  cannot 
l)e  shown),  the  thickmess  of  the 
weave  and  the  variety  of  designs. 
If  a  drawing  is  used,  a  corner 
should  be  rolled  or  turned  sufficient¬ 
ly  to  convey  the  impression  of  soft 
surface,  or  else  the  rug  draped. 
With  small  rugs,  the  uses  should  be 
indicated,  as,  for  instance,  in  front 
of  chairs,  davenports,  fireplaces, 
beds,  windows,  doorways. 

Some  times  the  text  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement  may  be  set  within  a  Ixjrder 
or  panel  representing  a  part  of  the 
design  of  the  rug. 

Showing  Carpeting 

In  most  instances  it  is  better  not 
to  use  pictures  with  plain  toned  car¬ 
peting  copy  principally  because  so 
little  can  l)e  gleaned  by  the  reader 
from  flat  surfaces  or  piles  of  rolls. 
Patterned  carpeting,  of  course,  can 
be  shown  easily  and  to  good  advant¬ 
age. 

Showing  Linoleum 

Linoleum  patterns  are  probably 
the  most  easily  shown  in  newspaper 
advertising.  Either  flat  sections  of 
the  patterns,  or  perspective  views  of 
a  linoleum  covered  floor  with  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  furniture  showing,  are 
practicable. 

The  Technique  of  Rug  Illustration 

For  newspaper  reproduction  there 
are  three  mediums  that  you  can  use : 
line  engraving,  line  with  Ben  Day 
tone  and  coarse-screen  halftone. 
Rugs  may  be  shown  well  in  all  three 
mediums  but  especially  so  in  Ben 
Day  or  halftone  because  these  bring 
out  the  texture,  pile  and  pattern,  a 
quality  which  is  always  lost  in  line 
engraving. 

Finally,  again  this  reminder: 
Wherever  you  can  do  so,  let  the 
manufacturers  of  the  floor  cover¬ 
ings  which  you  stock  help  you,  using 
this  material  either  entire  or  in  part 
to  supplement  your  own  crying  of 
vt)ur  wares.  .Xnd  this,  by  all  means : 
Whether  or  not  you  ]iersonally  have 
a  hand  in  preparing  your  store’s  ad¬ 
vertising  of  floor  coverings,  at  I  'ast 
make  sure  that  you  know  what  is 
being  advertised.  Your  customers 
expect  you  to  be  informed  and  will 
resent  your  not  knowing 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY 

DEPARTM EIVT  ARRANCEM EIVT  AIVD  DISPLAY 


With  a  word  or  two 
ohout  window* 


rangement  in  floor  covering  depart¬ 
ments  :  good  and  bad. 

Now  a  man  w’ell  qualified  to 


judge,  l)ecause  for  years  he’s  been 
visiting  floor  covering  stores  and 
departments  from  coast  to  coast, 
says  that  many  of  them  look  to  him, 
in  their  lack  of  wise  and  proper  ar¬ 
rangement,  as  if  a  giant  had  taken 
an  enormous  spoon  and  thoroughly 
stirred  up  the  merchandise  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  settle  down  into  place  with¬ 
out  rhyme  or  reason  for  its  being 
there.  That  may  he  an  exaggera¬ 
tion,  hut  it’s  true  enough  that  very 
often  totally  unrelated  things  are  in¬ 
termingled  with  rugs  and  carpets 
and  linoleum  and  an  untidy  impres¬ 
sion  is  thus  created.  .\nd  so  the  first 
rule  of  arrangement  and  interior 
display  of  floor  coverings  should  he ; 
unity,  liarnwny  and  order. 

It  will  he  noted  that  I  am  not 
pointing  out  actual  conditions  of 
slovenliness  hut  rather  lack  of  co¬ 
ordination  that  makes  a  had  eye  pic¬ 
ture.  My  remedy  is  just  this:  "De- 
partmentize  your  floor-covering  de- 
jKirtment !”  Liberally  interpreted, 
this  means  to  take  out  of  all  the 
confusion  and  arrange  the  merchan¬ 
dise  in  a  definite  manner,  no  matter 
what  may  he  the  size  of  the  floor 
sj)ace  or  its  location  in  the  store. 

Let  us  first  consider  stores  using 
rug  platforms  and  see  if  most  of 
them  can  he  imi)roved  in  layout.  To 
departmentize  will  be  interpreted  as 
segregating  the  linoleum  from  the 
woven  floor  coverings  in  a  very  no¬ 
ticeable  manner.  Then  again,  if  the 
stock  is  of  normal  size  it  is  just  as 
important  to  segregate  the  room- 
size  rugs  from  the  scatter  mats,  the 
hath  mats,  stair  treads  and  sundries 
and  finally  the  car])et  section. 

The  first  point  might  be  to  select 
the  very  l)est  and  quietest  location 
for  the  placing  of  the  rug  platforms, 
giving  preference  to  the  highest 
price  range,  if  more  than  one  plat¬ 
form  is  used.  We  will  consider  it 
professional  to  seat  the  customer  at 
the  left-hand  comer  of  the  platform 
as  she  faces  the  pile  in  an  aisle  that 
is  not  used  for  general  traffic  of  any 
kind.  W’^here  daylight  can  be  used 
it  is  often  best  to  seat  her  with  her 
hack  to  the  window.  North  davlight 
is  the  best  sales  assistant  known, 
and  should  always  he  capitalized. 
Direct  rays  of  sunlight  from  the 
southern  exposures  can  be  dissipat¬ 
ed  by  stippled  windows  or  white 
shades  with  opaque  shades  or  shut¬ 


ters,  wherever  it  is  found  they  are 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  scatter  rugs  to  match  or  com¬ 
plement  the  room-size  rugs  should 
lie  arranged  neatly  on  smaller  plat¬ 
forms  as  close  as  possible  for  quick 
reference  and  display  for  ensemble 
needs.  Bath  mats,  rag  rugs,  stair 
treads,  can  best  he  placed  on  jdat- 
forms  and  tables  between  the  room- 
size  piles  and  the  main  entrance 
aisles  or  elevators.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  will  not  only  attract  and  serve 
casual  shoppers  more  easily  but  will 
also  give  you  the  opportunitv  to 
urge  the  purchase  of  these  related 
and  after-thought  items  on  the  way 
out  of  the  department  upon  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  larger  sale. 

Smooth  Surface  Display 

The  linoleum  display  that  is  set 
apart  and  emphasized  as  such  will 
attract  more  attention,  no  matter 
how  large  the  space  that  can  he  al¬ 
lotted,  as  compared  with  standing 
rolls  of  felt  base  all  around  the  rug 
department  intermingled  with  the 
woven  goods.  Thou.sands  of  stores 
actually  shut  out  natural  daylight 
by  standing  felt  base  rugs  against 
the  windows  and  thereby  defeat  the 
very  best  factor  that  can  he  capital¬ 
ized  in  making  sales.  In  contrast  the 
felt  base  can  he  set  up  in  three-sided 
room  form  with  similar  arrange¬ 
ments  of  inlaid  goods,  and  very 
striking  effects  achieved.  Excellent 
results  have  lieen  obtained  in  limited 
areas  with  the  three-hy-six-foot  in¬ 
clined  table  display  of  three  foot 
squares  in  printed  and  inlaid  linole¬ 
um,  with  bordered  space  on  the 
floor  to  illustrate  how  the  sample 
will  look  in  use. 

Practice  in  piling  rugs  must,  of 
course,  vary  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  piles  and  the  quantitv  of 
stock  to  he  shown.  Some  large 
stores  find  it  advisable  to  show  bed¬ 
room  rugs  in  one  location,  dining 
room  rugs  in  another  and  the  living 
room  rugs  in  the  most  prominent 
location.  Other  stores  have  been 
successful  in  separating  the  mer¬ 
chandise  according  to  price  levels, 
while  still  others  group  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  weave  or  size.  Far  more  im¬ 
portant  is  the  plan  to  alternate  the 
rugs  for  ground  color  values.  Rugs 
of  similar  design  or  color  value 
should  never  be  laid  one  alx)ve  the 
other,  as  each  takes  a  certain 
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amount  of  color  and  sales  value 
away  from  the  other.  Duplicate 
patterns  should  never  be  shown  in 
the  same  pile.  This  wastes  time  and 
gives  the  customer  an  impression  of 
a  limited  stock  from  which  to 
choose. 

In  stores  limited  to  one  or  two 
platforms,  a  decision  must  be  made 
as  to  the  order  in  which  the  rugs 
are  laid  for  price.  Perhaps  the  best 
plan  is  to  jmt  your  best-selling  rugs 
at  the  top,  with  the  cheapest  in  the 
middle  and  the  highest-priced  at  the 
bottom.  Featuring  your  most  popu¬ 
lar  rugs  will  satisfy  the  majority  of 
customers  in  the  quickest  ])ossible 
time.  When  a  customer  demurs  on 
the  price  it  is  easy  then  to  turn  a 
few  more  rugs  until  the  cheaper 
ones  are  reached.  The  customer 
who  wants  a  higher-priced  rug  is  the 
type  that  will  appreciate  your  efforts 
to  show  her  the  rug  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pile  and  her  purchase  is  well 
worth  the  extra  effort  involved. 

The  Importance  of  Lighting 

The  proper  lighting  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  most  imjwrtant.  When 
white  daylight  is  used,  the  fabric 
shows  to  the  best  advantage  because 
all  matching  and  shading  in  the 
manufacturer’s  color  laboratories  is 
done  with  north  exposure  lighting. 
Direct  rays  of  sunshine  are  to  be 
avoided.  Yellow  sunlight,  or  day¬ 
light  yellowed  by  window  shades  or 
side  wall  paint,  will  cause  distorted 
hues.  Likewise,  yellow  flood  lights 
distort  the  color  balance  even  worse 
than  sunlight.  All  lights  should  be 
as  high  as  practicable  and  always 
behind  the  customer.  When  too  low 
or  in  the  customer’s  line  of  vision, 
they  will  aflFect  the  color  -  judgment 
of  the  eye. 

It  is,  therefore,  most  important  to 
use  north-exposure  daylight,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  If  not,  the  lighting  fixtures 
and  bulbs  should  l)e  selected  and 
placed  to  give  the  closest  possible 
approximation  of  real  daylight. 

Where  Racks  Are  Used 
i  There  are  certain  conditions 
j  which  require  the  use  of  display 
racks  with  the  rugs  hanging  from 
swinging  arms  like  the  leaves  of  a 
large  bwk  . 

Racks  have  an  important  advant- 
|age  when  it  is  desirable  to  show  rugs 
jon  the  first  floor  of  a  furniture 
'store.  Here  the  space  may  be  too 
limited  or  too  valuable  for  the 
’spread "of  platforms,  yet  the  experi- 
‘ence  of  the  management  compels 
them  to  feature  floor  coverings 
prominently.  In  such  a  case,  the 
use  of  racks  makes  it  possible  to  do 


this  without  sacrificing  too  much 
space.  The  racks  are  often  placed 
along  one  side  wall  and  sometimes 
across  the  back  of  the  sales  floor. 
(Jn  the  arms  it  is  possible  to  show 
all  the  various  sizes,  from  the  27- 
by  52-inch  scatter  mats  uj)  to  the 
oversizes,  if  carried  in  stock. 

It  is  better  to  place  the  smaller 
rugs  in  a  prominent  position  to  at¬ 
tract  the  most  interest  from  shop¬ 
pers,  with  the  larger  rugs  further 
back  in  a  more  (juiet  section  of  the 
store.  The  rugs  should  always  be 
hung  very  neatly  to  avoid  bulging 
or  wrinkles  and  edges  should  lie 
matched  up  so  that  the  backs  of  the 
rugs  will  not  show. 

They  should  be  hung  so  that  the 
l)ile  turns  downward,  forcing  the 
customer  to  look  into  the  pile,  thus 
seeing  the  color  and  design  to  the 
l)est  advantage.  Since  the  rugs  are 
carefully  labeled  in  a  uniform  posi¬ 
tion,  the  label  or  stencil  may  be  used 
in  determining  how  they  should  be 
hung.  The  strands  of  colored  warp 
yarn  near  the  right  hand  selvage 
of  a  rug  will  also  serve  as  a  guide 
in  determining  the  i)osition  of  the 
rug  on  the  rack.  The  lustre  rugs 
should  be  draped  over  easels  or 
placed  on  platforms.  However,  if 
limited  space  and  stock  requires  that 
a  few  l)e  hung  up,  it  is  best  to  hang 
them  with  the  pile  pointed  upwards 
to  get  the  most  reflection  of  light 
and  thus  accent  the  sheen. 

Rugs  of  somewhat  similar  color¬ 
ing  should  not  be  shown  opposite 
each  other  but  every  eflFort  should 
be  made  to  show  harmonizing  con¬ 
trasts.  It  is  also  important  to  se¬ 
gregate  qualities  and  price  ranges 
to  increase  speed  in  showing  mer¬ 
chandise  and  closing  sales. 

In  showing  rugs  from  racks  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that  the 
rugs  were  not  designed  or  woven  to 
serve  as  wall  decorations.  Explana¬ 
tions  must  often  be  made  as  to  the 


different  effect  of  a  pattern  or  color 
when  shown-  on  the  floor  in  relation 
to  furniture  and  it  is  found  to  be 
a  real  advantage  to  show  the  rug  to 
certain  types  of  customers  by  grasp¬ 
ing  the  bottom  edge  and  pulling  it 
out  horizontally. 

“Dressing  Up”  the  Carpet 
Department 

The  main  point  in  the  display  of 
carpets  is  to  have  the  carpet  depart¬ 
ment  present  a  "professional”  at¬ 
mosphere.  A  carpet  in  a  neutral 
shade  or  two-tone  effect  is  a  good 
foundation.  The  samples  may  be 
arranged  on  shelves  or  in  cupboards. 
In  more  elaborate  display  rooms, 
curtains  of  monk’s  cloth  or  some 
other  appropriate  material  are  effec¬ 
tive.  Often  sliding  panels  are  well 
worth  the  extra  expense,  particu¬ 
larly  for  chenille  and  other  fabrics 
in  the  higher  price  range. 

The  department  should  have  the 
appearance  of  an  attractive  room 
with  either  three  or  four  sides  en¬ 
closed.  A  few  pieces  of  well-chosen 
furniture — floor  lamps,  a  drapery 
easel  and  a  settee — should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  addition  to  the  chairs,  if 
space  allows.  On  the  table  we  may 
have  a  bpqk  or  two  on  color  har¬ 
mony  and;-in|terior  decoration,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  few  current  maga¬ 
zines  dealing  with  home  furnishings. 
These  may  be  used  for  reference 
or  placed  there  merely  for  the 
“stage-effect.” 

For  the  sale  of  broadloom  fabrics 
in  volume,  it  is  almost  necessary  to 
install  display  platforms.  Smaller 
stores  can  use  the  three-(|uarter 
width  samples  on  these  platforms, 
but  larger  samples  on  bigger  plat¬ 
forms  should  be  used  if  the  volume 
of  business  warrants  this  invest¬ 
ment.  Some  stores  also  find  it  worth 
while  to  set  up  a  flight  of  four  or 
five  steps  to  show  the  effect  of  stair 
carpetings. 


An  Effective  Rug  Window. 
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Lustre  Rug  Display 

Domestic  washed  rugs  and  high¬ 
lighted  rugs  can  best  be  displayed 
in  some  sort  of  salon  setting,  if 
enough  space  is  available.  This  can 
l)e  arranged  in  a  comer  or  a  bay 
with  three  sides  drajied  with  the 
rugs  themselves.  Or  the  salon  may 
Ik*  completed  on  all  four  sides  with 
a  draj)^  entrance  or  canopy  effect 
resembling  the  Oriental  l)azaar. 
Such  rug  displays  can  Ik  given  still 
more  “atmosphere”  by  using  Orient¬ 
al  tyjKS  of  lamps,  urns,  furniture 
and  even  incense  burners. 

Lustre  mgs  lend  themselves  ad¬ 
mirably  to  special  di.splay  and  spot¬ 
lighting  at  a  prominent  location  near 
the  entrance  to  the  mg  department. 
They  may  also  Ik  draped  over  eas¬ 
els  in  the  furniture  or  drajKry  de¬ 
partments. 

Bath  mats  and  scatter  rugs  can 
often  be  used  as  sales  leaders  on  first 
floors  or  in  heavy  traffic  aisles,  with 
signs  directing  customers  to  the 
floor-covering  department.  When 
special  rug  sales  of  unusual  import¬ 
ance  are  staged,  it  is  well  to  hang 
scatter  sizes  in  many  parts  of  the 
store  to  supplement  the  window  dis¬ 
plays,  but  stock  necessar\'  to  sales 
display  in  the  department  should  not 
be  dissipated  in  this  manner  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 


Cleanliness  Impresses  Women 

Cleanliness  and  orderliness  are 
vital  factors  in  retail  selling.  This 
is  especially  tme  in  the  conduct  of 
successful  floor-covering  depart¬ 
ments.  because  ninety-three  or  more 
percent  of  the  buying  is  done  by 
women  who  are  very  critical  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  presented. 

.\ny  unusual  accumulation  of  lint 
or  fuzz  in  the  aisles  and  exposed 
fl(K)r  areas  reveals  careless  super¬ 
vision  and  neglect  in  maintenance 
that  is  naturally  distasteful  to  any 
careful  housewife.  So  sales  may  be 
lost  because  of  untidy  floors.  At 
least,  they  give  customers  an  unfav¬ 
orable  impression. 

A  surplus  of  fuzz  on  mg  depart¬ 
ment  floors  may  be  noted  in  the  cold 
weather  months  in  the  northern 
states,  in  stores  Iwated  in  the  higher 
altitudes  or  in  the  extremely  dry 
summer  weeks  in  the  South.  This 
condition  is  due  to  a  low  relative 
humidity  that  removes  the  moisture 
from  the  wool  fibres  and  destroys 
the  felting  projKrty  of  the  rough, 
serrated  staple,  allowing  many  short 
fibres  to  drop  out  of  the  pile  yarn. 

When  artificial  heat  is  used  in 
salesrooms,  the  problem  of  air  con¬ 
ditioning  immediately  arises.  If 
there  is  no  provision  for  circulating 
the  needed  moisture  by  an  expensive 


and  rather  elalxjrate  system  of  air 
ducts  and  evaj)oration  of  moisture¬ 
laden  atmosphere,  it  is  vital  to  main¬ 
tain  the  relative  humidity  by  attach¬ 
ing  pans  to  radiators,  by  exposing 
water  in  fire  pails  to  air  circulation 
or  by  installing  radiator  or  console 
types  of  evaporation  by  electric  fans 
and  water  supply. 

Wool  Is  One-Third  Moisture 

Wool  fibres  are  the  only  rough 
fibres  used  in  making  yarns,  and  the 
overlapping  leaflike  cuticle  or  epi¬ 
dermis  makes  the  staple  unusually 
absorlKnt.  W’ool  in  its  Jiatural  state 
is  comix>se<l  of  approximately  one- 
third  moisture  with  about  fifteen 
jKreent  of  the  moisture  so  indigen¬ 
ous  that  it  is  impossible  to  bake  or 
squeeze  the  water  vapor  out.  Wool 
actually  varies  nineteen  or  twenty 
jKreent  in  weight  with  the  changes 
in  relative  humidity  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  atmosphere. 

Should  the  weather  outdoors 
reach  zero  in  the  winter,  the  air 
carries  half  a  grain  of  water  vapor 
to  the  cubic  foot,  while  air  at  freez¬ 
ing  (32  degrees  F.)  will  hold  alxnit 
two  grains.  When  heated  to  70  de¬ 
grees,  air  requires  about  eight 
grains,  which  means  that  in  the  first 
instance,  fifteen  parts  of  water  va¬ 
por  must  be  added  to  each  part 
brought  indoors  and,  in  the  second 
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instance,  three  parts  must  lie  added. 
In  larf,'e  store  areas,  with  tons  of 
wool  rugs  on  display,  this  may  de¬ 
mand  the  evaporation  of  many  gal¬ 
lons  uf  water  each  day  to  compen¬ 
sate.  Ideal  conditions  may  not  be 
possible  in  most  instances,  but  any 
effort  to  maintain  the  moisture  per¬ 
centage  to  attain  even  fifty  percent 
relative  humidity  would  Ire  reflected 
in  lK*tter  merchandise  and  much 
healtliier  working  conditions  for  the 
sales  force. 

Marked  evidence  of  this  arid  con¬ 
dition  is  an  excessive  accumulation 
of  wool  fuzz.  Static  sparks  created 
bv  walking  across  woolen  rugs  and 
then  grounding  the  circuit  by  touch¬ 
ing  a  metal  object  or  another  jrerson 
is  further  proof  of  this  need  for 
moisture. 

Some  efforts  should  be  made  to 
alleviate  this  trouble  if  it  is  marked. 
If  nothing  more  can  be  done  than 
to  insist  that  the  temperature  should 
never  exceed  68  degrees,  much 
would  be  accomplished.  By  strict 
rules  demanding  the  ventilation  of 
the  area  and  the  gentle  circulation 
of  fresh  air,  much  more  good  would 
l)e  attained. 

Maintenance  of  moisture  content 
in  merchandise  will  not  only  main¬ 
tain  the  bulk  weight,  but  will  im¬ 
prove  the  appearance  and  “feel”  of 
the  fabric.  .All  fibres  respond  in 
some  measure  to  this  moisture  treat¬ 


ment,  so  that  it  is  good  business  to 
take  care  of  this  need  for  other  mer¬ 
chandise  besides  wool  rugs  and  car¬ 
pets. 

Moth-Control 

Constant  watchfulness  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  successful  control  of  these 
moths.  Fresh  air  and  sunshine  are 
practical  deterrents  to  fight  the  in¬ 
trusions  of  the  female  moth  looking 
for  a  place  to  lay  her  eggs.  Nap- 
thalene  flakes  give  off  an  orlor  that 
is  offensive  to  the  moth  and  is  very 
effective  in  tightly  closed  areas. 
I’aradishlorobenzene  crystals  are  far 
more  effective  than  napthalene.  In 
fact.  Dr.  Barker  of  the  British  \V(M)1 
Industries  Research  Asscxriation, 
London,  declares  these  crystals  to 
l)e  three  hundred  times  more  effec¬ 
tive.  One  commercial  name  for  these 
crystals  is  Di-Chloricide  (Merck  & 
Co.)  These  are  not  so  strong  in 
odor  as  napthalene,  but  they  form  a 
gas  that  destroys  moths,  the  eggs 
and  the  larvae. 

A  growing  pest  nuisance  |)articu- 
larly  in  certain  territories,  is  term¬ 
ites  (sometimes  called  white  ants, 
although  they  are  not  listed  in  the 
ant  family  by  biologists),  which  at¬ 
tack  the  jute  fibre  in  the  back  of 
carpets  and  rugs  from  their  nests 
in  the  foundation  of  a  building  or 
the  timbers  which  form  the  struc¬ 


ture.  These  ants  can  cut  an  Ax- 
minster  rug  jnto  sections  by  eating 
through  the  heart  of  binding  and 
filling  jute  yarns  and  will  destroy 
large  spots  in  a  Tapestry  or  Velvet 
rug  by  feasting  on  the  jute  stuffer 
and  filling  yarns.  Termites  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hard  to  combat,  but  every 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  dis¬ 
cover  their  presence  if  there  is  the 
least  fear  that  they  are  at  work  in 
the  locality. 

Your  Windows 

The  subject  of  the  effective  use 
of  windows  is  matter  for  an  entire 
lKX)k  in  itself.  There  is  space  here 
only  for  a  footnote.  Wherever  ix)S- 
sible,  meaning  wherever  windows 
are  large  enough  to  allow  it,  ensem- 
bled  showing  of  lx)th  soft  and 
smooth  surface  fabrics,  and  also 
summer  rugs,  is  to  be  recommended, 
rememljering  that  not  only  are  floor 
coverings  Ixjught  in  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  furnishings,  but  that  to 
show  them  thus  is  to  engage  in  the 
l)est  form  of  suggested  selling.  In 
the  case  of  some  of  the  more  costly 
rug  lines,  however,  effectiveness  can 
often  be  achieved  by  draping  a  single 
example  in  the  window,  with  all  ex¬ 
traneous  objects  removed.  So  you 
“s|x>tlight”  it  and  invite  close  study 
of  the  beauty  of  color,  pattern  and 
texture. 
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And  now  we’ve  come  to  the  end  of  this 
Manual  of  our  profession.  We’ve  taken  trips 
to  raw  materials  sources;  we’ve  seen  these 
materials  prepared  for  manufacture;  we’ve 
watched  the  many  finished  products  evolve; 
we’ve  noted  the  character  and  sales  points  of 
each;  we’ve  had  a  look  at  the  esthetic  and 
decorative  side  of  our  work;  we’ve  followed, 
as  it  were,  the  thread  of  Ariadne  through  the 
labyrinth  of  Woman  and  her  ways — our  chief 
customer;  we’ve  held  the’ mirror  up  to  our¬ 
selves  to  see  wherein  our  individual  person¬ 
alities  can  be  made  to  work  harder  for  us; 
and,  finally,  we’ve  considered  ways  and  means 
of  arranging,  showing  and  “telling  the  world” 
about  our  product — Floor  Coverings — to  best 
advantage.  In  a  word,  we’ve  really  thought 
about  our  profession.  And  thought,  of  course, 
leads  to  action.  Hence,  we  close,  as  we  began, 
by  saying: 

Let’s  go! 


